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From  time  to  time  communications  have  come  through 
mediums  which  are  alleged  to  emanate  from  men  who  have 
been  famous  in  literature.  These  have  been  set  aside  by 
the  ordinary  critic,  who  starts  with  the  assumption  that  the 
thing  is  in  a  general  sense  absurd,  and  therefore  applies 
the  same  judgment  with  little  or  no  examination  to  the 
particular  case.  Those  of  us,  however,  who  have  found 
that  many  psychic  claims  have  actually  been  made  good, 
may  be  inclined  to  look  a  little  more  closely  into  these 
compositions,  and  judge  how  far  from  internal  evidence 
the  alleged  authorship  is  possible  or  absurd.  I  venture  to 
say  that  an  impartial  critic  who  approaches  the  subject 
from  this  angle  will  be  rather  surprised  at  the  result. 

Let  us  predicate  in  the  first  instance  that  if  the  spirit¬ 
ualists*  hypothesis  is  true,  and  if  things  are  carried  out 
exactly  as  they  say,  then  one  would  expect  the  posthumous 
work  to  be  inferior  to  that  of  the  living  man.  In  the  first 
place,  he  is  filtering  it  through  another  brain  which  may 
often  misinterpret  or  misunderstand.  Even  a  typewriter 
under  my  control  causes  me,  I  find,  to  lose  something  of 
my  sureness  of  touch,  and  how  much  more  would  it  be  if 
it  were  an  unstable  human  machine  which  I  was  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  operate.  In  the  second  place  the  writer  has  en¬ 
tered  upon  a  new  life  with  anew  set  of  experiences,  and  with 
the  tremendous  episode  of  physical  dissolution  between  him 
and  the  thoughts  of  earth.  This  also  may  well  show  itself 
in  his  style  and  diction.  The  most  that  we  can  hope  for  is 
something  which  is  strongly  reminiscent  of  the  deceased 
writer.  This,  of  course,  might  be  produced  by  parody, 
and  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  how  far  such  a  parody  is 
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likely  or  even  possible  in  the  case  of  the  particular  medium. 
If  that  medium  has  never  shown  signs  of  the  rare  power 
of  parody,  if  he  has  had  no  previous  literary  experience, 
and  if  there  are  other  internal  evidences  of  the  author’s 
identity,  then  the  case  becomes  a  stronger  one.  In  no 
event  could  the  judgment  be  absolutely  final,  but  if  several 
instances  can  be  adduced,  each  of  which  is  cogent,  then 
the  collective  effect  would  tend  to  greatly  strengthen  the 
psychic  proof  of  identity. 

We  will  first  take  the  well-known  case  where  an  Ameri¬ 
can  medium  in  1873  wrote  a  conclusion  to  Charles 
Dickens’  unfinished  Edwin  Drood.  I  have  not  the  whole 
of  this  work,  but  I  have  the  long  account  of  it  with 
numerous  extracts  which  appeared  in  a  collection  called 
Rifts  in  the  Veil,  published  by  Harrison  in  1878.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Boston  Post  (September  nth,  1873)  the  writer 
was  one  James,  a  foreman  in  a  printing  office  in  Brattle- 
boro,  a  village  of  Vermont.  He  was  a  church-going 
Episcopalian,  a  good  citizen  and  steady  workman,  un¬ 
likely  to  be  a  party  to  deception.  He  knew  little  about 
spiritualism,  but  his  landlady  held  circles,  at  one  of  which 
he  was  present.  On  this  occasion  he  fell  into  a  trance, 
and  wrote  certain  things  which  appeared  to  be  indepen¬ 
dent  of  himself  and  were  signed  by  the  names  of  persons 
who  had  died  in  Brattleboro  before  his  advent.  Such 
names  could,  of  course,  have  been  easily  learned  by  him, 
and  were  in  no  way  evidential.  Presently,  however,  there 
came  a  request  with  the  signature  of  Charles  Dickens,  ask¬ 
ing  that  he  should  be  the  instrument  of  this  great  spirit 
for  the  finishing  of  his  earthly  work.  “  Those  who  know  the 
medium  all  agree  that  he  could  not  do  this  work  unaided 
even  if  he  were  ever  so  close  a  student  of  Dickens.  He 
has  not  the  power,  and  even  if  he  had  he  has  not  the 
education.  Even  those  who  are  most  sceptical  are 
acknowledging  that.”  Such  was  the  opinion  of  Brattle¬ 
boro’,  which  may,  of  course,  have  underrated  the  writer’s 
ability  and  power  of  deception. 

We  learn  most  about  the  matter  from  an  excellent 
examination  conducted  by  a  special  correspondent  of  the 
Springfield  Daily  Union.  He  tells  us  that  the  medium 
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had  no  education  after  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  had  never 
written  so  much  as  a  newspaper  paragraph  in  his  life.  That 
certainly  does  not  read  like  a  man  with  a  natural  turn  for 
parody.  The  correspondent  examined  the  MS.,  made 
copious  extracts,  and  was  evidently  impressed  by  all  that 
he  had  learned. 

It  was  in  October,  1872,  that  James,  if  the  Boston  Post 
is  correct  in  the  name,  while  in  trance  wrote  a  letter  to 
himself  purporting  to  be  from  Dickens,  and  announcing 
his  intention.  On  November  15th  the  writing  actually 
began.  The  medium  would  go  into  a  room  alone, 
either  at  six  in  the  morning  or  at  seven  in  the  evening, 
and  sit  in  front  of  his  papers  until  he  dropped  into  a 
trance.  It  was  immaterial  whether  the  room  was  dark 
or  lit.  The  interval  before  the  trance  varied  from  one 
minute  to  half  an  hour,  damp  or  stormy  weather  making 
the  process  more  difficult.  While  sinking  into  trance 
he  was  conscious,  according  to  his  own  account,  of  a 
figure,  presumably  of  Dickens,  seated  beside  him  with  a 
sad,  grave  face,  his  head  resting  thoughtfully  upon  his 
hand.  When  after  a  long  interval  he  woke  from  his  in¬ 
sensibility  he  would  find  the  table  or  floor  covered  with 
scrawled  sheets. 

The  assertion  that  the  medium  actually  saw  the  author 
simplifies  the  case  by  making  the  explanation  of  subcon¬ 
scious  action  less  feasible.  The  subconscious  power 
which  might  make  him  write  would  hardly  build  up  visions 
as  well.  The  case  is  surely  one  which  is  either  deliberate 
deception  or  truth.  The  deception  might,  however,  be 
from  the  other  side. 

The  central  point  of  the  whole  discussion  must  be  the 
narrative  itself.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  like  Dickens — but 
Dickens  gone  flat.  The  fizz,  the  sparkle,  the  spontaneity 
of  it  is  gone.  But  the  trick  of  thought  and  of  manner 
remain.  If  it  be  indeed  a  parody  it  has  the  rare  merit 
among  parodies  of  never  accentuating  or  exaggerating  the 
peculiarities  of  the  original.  It  is  sober  and  restrained.  I 
have  before  me  as  I  write  the  original  Dickens  and  the 
alleged  posthumous  production  so  far  as  I  could  get  it. 
I  will  quote  two  passages  from  each,  and  I  will  ask  the 
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critic  to  make  up  his  mind  before  I  reveal  it  which  is  the 
real  and  which  the  sham. 

1.  “This  lady  was  known  as  Miss  Keep,  and  a  very 
precise  and  prim  maiden  lady  she  was.  If  Miss  Keep 
should  be  aroused  at  any  time  of  the  night,  and  should  be 
asked  where  the  dust  brush  was  to  be  found,  she  would  tell 
you  to  step  into  the  basement,  and  behind  the  door  you 
would  see  a  row  of  hooks,  and  on  the  third  hook  from  the 
door  you  would  find  the  brush  .  .  .  she  has  what  was 
probably  intended  for  a  blue  eye,  but  the  bluing  material 
must  have  got  very  low,  and  we  cannot  better  describe  the 
colour  than  by  saying  it  was  milky-blue.” 

2.  “  I  hazard  the  guess  that  her  dear  name  is  precious 
to  him,  cannot  be  heard  or  repeated  without  emotion,  and 
is  preserved  sacred.  If  he  has  any  distinguishing  appella¬ 
tion  of  fondness  for  her  it  is  reserved  for  her,  and  is  not  for 
common  ears.  A  name  that  jt  would  be  a  privilege  to  call 
her  by,  being  alone  with  her  own  bright  self,  it  would  be  a 
liberty,  a  coldness,  an  insensibility,  almost  a  breach  of 
good  faith,  to  flaunt  elsewhere.” 

3.  “  Its  ancient  walls  were  massive  and  its  rooms 
rather  seemed  to  have  been  dug  out  of  them  than  to  have 
been  designed  beforehand  with  any  reference  to  them.  The 
main  door  opened  at  once  on  a  chamber  of  no  describable 
shape,  with  a  groined  roof,  which  in  its  turn  opened  on 
another  chamber  of  no  describable  shape,  with  another 
groined  roof,  their  windows  small  and  in  the  thickness  of 
the  wall.” 

4.  “  The  great  man  .  .  .  regarded  it  as  an  insult  on 
the  part  of  the  elements  thus  to  take  liberty  with  anything 
bearing  the  semblance  of  Sapsea.  He  descends  to  his 
street  door  with  slow  and  measured  steps,  and  his  face 
wears  such  an  air  of  stern  pomposity  that  one  would  be 
disposed  to  think  the  identical  gust  of  wind  that  had  done 
the  mischief  was  still  remaining  at  the  door  in  a  defiant 
attitude,  and  that  Mr.  Sapsea  was  going  down  to  order  it 
off  the  premises,  or  failing  that  to  annihilate  it  on  the 
spot.” 

If  there  is  any  difficulty  in  distinguishing  these  passages 
it  is  surely  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  possible  inspira¬ 
tion  of  this  unlettered  man. 
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Apart  from  the  general  narrative,  there  are  many  small 
points  which  support  the  psychic  explanation.  The 
chapter  headings  are  pure  Dickens.  Here  are  samples : 
“What  the  Organ  said,”  “Opens  the  door  for  Mr. 
Brobity,”  “  John  Jasper’s  nerves  receive  a  shock,”  and 
“  Mr.  Sapsea’s  dignity  receives  another.”  Excellent 
parody — if  parody  it  be  ! 

The  entire  work  covered  twelve  hundred  pages  of 
sermon  paper.  When  one  remembers  that  the  medium 
was  occupied  for  ten  hours  a  day  at  his  business,  and 
that  this  work  was  carried  out  in  a  few  months  during  his 
scanty  hours  of  leisure,  one  would  say  that  if  it  were  a 
practical  joke  upon  the  public  it  was  one  for  which  a  con¬ 
siderable  price  was  paid.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  only 
fair  to  point  out  that  the  writer  might  have  hoped  to  receive 
in  the  end  some  recompense  for  his  toil.  The  alleged 
spirit  took  this  view.  In  one  message  he  said  :  “  In  regard 
to  the  English  publishers,  as  soon  as  the  first  proof  sheet 
is  done  address  a  letter  to  Sampson  Low,  Son,  and 
Marston,  Milton  House,  Ludgate  Hill,  London.  It  is 
very  probable  that  they  will  be  glad  to  negotiate  for 
advance  sheets.”  A  critic  might  argue,  therefore,  that  a 
deception  was  not  entirely  without  an  object. 

This  address  of  the  publisher  is  worthy  of  note.  It  is 
the  name  of  the  firm  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  Dickens’  con¬ 
nection  with  it,  but  it  had  been  slightly  altered  since,  the 
name  of  Searle  having  been  added.  Too  much  stress 
need  not  be  laid  upon  this,  as  the  writer  might  easily  have 
taken  the  old  style  from  the  title-page  of  the  British  edition 
of  any  of  the  novels. 

I  should  be  inclined  to  lay  more  stress  upon  small  points 
of  style  which  could  hardly  be  imitated  unless  the  writer 
had  a  knowledge  of  Dickens,  which,  though  not  impos¬ 
sible,  would  be  extremely  rare  and  would  be  contrary  to 
the  judgment  of  all  who  knew  him.  The  way  in  which 
the  narrative  suddenly  changes  into  the  present  tense  is 
a  curious  characteristic,  both  of  Edwin  Drood  and  of  its 
continuation. 

Thus  in  the  latter  :i  “Mr.  Stollop  has  an  idea  that  he 
has  drunk  as  much  already  as  he  ought,  but  is  pressed 
so  hard  that,  etc.,  etc.” 
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In  the  original  we  have  continually  such  sentences  as 
“  Durdles  is  a  stonemason.  No  man  is  better  known  in 
Cloisterham.  He  is  the  chartered  libertine  of  the  place.” 
This  use  of  the  present  when  dealing  with  the  past  is 
unusual,  and  yet  it  occurs  frequently  in  both  versions. 

Then,  again,  Dickens  had  a  habit  of  giving  some  char¬ 
acter  a  grotesque  nickname,  which  is  afterwards  spelled 
in  capitals.  This  is  a  rare  peculiarity.  We  find  it  in  both 
versions.  Mr.  Grewgius  in  the  original  is  always  “  The 
Angular  Man.”  Mr.  Sapsea  in  the  sequel  is  “  The  Great 
Mind.”  The  trick  of  style  is  the  same.  The  spelling, 
too,  in  the  sequel  is  English  rather  than  American, 
travellers,  for  example,  being  spelled  with  two  “  1  ”s.  It 
may  be  remembered  that  there  are  allusions  to  “  coals  ” 
in  the  plural,  to  “basements”  and  to  other  terms  which 
are  unfamiliar  to  a  New  England  household. 

One  naturally  examines  the  new  script  carefully  for 
Americanisms.  Their  presence  would  not  be  conclusive. 
Had  the  medium  been  conscious  or  semi-conscious  when 
writing  they  would  certainly  have  been  visible,  for  the 
brain  of  the  instrument  always  colours  a  conscious  com¬ 
munication.  But  here  there  is  alleged  to  have  been  deep 
trance,  a  very  rare  condition  in  “  automatic  ”  writing,  but 
one  which  would  give  the  control  more  complete  com¬ 
mand  over  his  subject.  Accordingly  w^e  find  in  the  long 
extracts  given  hardly  any  trace  of  the  New  Englander. 

The  great  Lombroso,  in  his  After  Death,  discusses  the 
matter  sympathetically,  but  I  notice  that  a  critic  for  whom 
I  have  a  sincere  respect,  Mr.  J.  Cuming  Walters,  dis¬ 
misses  the  spirit  sequel  as  unworthy  of  attention.  In  his 
support  he  quotes  Mr.  George  F.  Gadd,  who  has  ap¬ 
parently  made  a  careful  study  of  the  whole  production, 
while  my  knowledge  is  confined  to  a  series  of  long 
extracts.  The  chief  accusations  are  futility,  illiteracy  and 
Americanisms.  One  could  only  judge  the  first  by  re¬ 
viewing  the  work  as  a  whole,  but  on  the  other  two  counts  I 
would  acquit  the  script  so  far  as  I  have  examined  it.  The 
actual  solution  of  the  plot,  as  epitomised  by  Mr.  Gadd, 
does  certainly  seem  unlikely,  especially  as  regards  the 
personality  of  Datchery,  and  the  solution  of  the  mystery 
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would  seem  unworthy  of  Dickens.  But  that  is  to  suppose 
that  Dickens  encumbered  by  Mr.  James,  the  medium,  is 
as  free  in  his  mental  processes  as  Dickens  alone.  Some 
allowance  must  be  made.  Altogether  I  should  say  that 
the  actual  inspiration  of  the  great  author  is  far  from  being 
absolutely  established,  though  there  are  some  reasons  in 
its  favour.  No  one  with  any  real  critical  faculty  could 
say  that  the  result  was  an  entirely  unworthy  one,  though 
if  written  by  the  living  Dickens  it  would  certainly  not  have 
improved  his  reputation.  If  it  was  a  true  communication 
it  must  have  been  intensely  galling  to  the  author  that  his 
efforts  should  have  been  met  with  derision.  There  would, 
however,  be  a  certain  poetic  justice  in  the  matter,  as 
Dickens  in  his  lifetime,  even  while  admitting  psychic 
happenings  for  which  he  could  give  no  explanation,  went 
out  of  his  way  to  ridicule  spiritualism,  which  he  had 
never  studied  or  understood. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  I  may  add  that  of  the  extracts 
given  numbers  one  and  four  are  from  the  sequel,  while 
two  and  three  are  pure  Dickens. 

I  will  now  turn  to  the  alleged  communications  from 
Oscar  Wilde.  Wilde’s  style  was  so  marked,  and  in  some 
ways  so  beautiful,  that  I  have  never  seen  any  admitted 
parody  which  was  adequate.  Yet  there  have  been  several 
communications  alleged  to  be  from  the  other  side  which 
do  reproduce  those  peculiarities  in  a  very  marked  form. 
One  of  these  was  a  play  which  came  through  the  hand  of 
Mrs.  Hester  Dowden,  and  which  exhibited  both  the 
strength  and  the  weakness  of  Wilde.  Another  is  to  be 
found  in  that  remarkable  narrative  Both  Sides  of  the  Door^ 
where  Wilde  was  alleged  to  have  interfered  in  order  to 
save  a  family  who  were  suffering  from  a  peculiar  psychic 
persecution.  Wilde  had  a  particularly  fine  eye  for  colour, 
and  a  very  happy  knack  of  hitting  off  a  tint  by  an 
allusion  to  some  natural  object.  I  think  that  all  the 
“  honey-coloured  ”  moons  which  have  floated  over  recent 
literature  had  their  origin  in  one  of  Wilde’s  adjectives. 
In  this  particular  little  book  Wilde  spoke  of  the  Arctic 
seas  as  “  an  ocean  of  foaming  jade.”  That  struck  me  as 
a  particularly  characteristic  phrase. 
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In  the  present  essay,  however,  we  will  concentrate  our 
attention  upon  the  volume  which  has  been  published  by 
Werner  Laurie  under  the  title  of  Psychic  Messages  from 
Oscar  Wilde.  These  also  came  through  the  hand  of  Mrs. 
Dowden  (or  Mrs.  Travers  Smith),  and  they  are  dignified 
by  a  preface  from  the  father  of  psychic  research.  Sir 
William  Barrett,  who  makes  the  general  assertion  con¬ 
cerning  the  script :  “It  does  afford  strong  prim  a  facie 
evidence  of  survival  after  the  dissolution  of  body  and 
brain.” 

The  messages,  it  should  be  explained,  came  partly  by 
automatic  writing,  while  in  a  normal  Ltate,  and  partly  by 
the  ouija  board.  Mrs.  Dowden  wa^  associated  with  Mr. 
Soal  in  the  experiments,  she  sometimes  working  alone  and 
sometimes  with  his  hands  upon  the  ouija  board.  Here  are 
some  of  the  messages  which  seem  to  me  to  be  most 
characteristic  of  Wilde’s  personality  and  literary  style. 

“  In  eternal  twilight  I  move,  but  I  know  that  in  the 
world  there  is  day  and  night,  seedtime  and  harvest,  and 
red  sunset  must  follow  apple-green  dawn.  Every  year 
spring  throws  her  green  veil  over  the  world  and  anon 
the  red  autumn  glory  comes  to  mock  the  yellow  moon. 
Already  the  may  is  creeping  like  a  white  mist  over  land 
and  hedgerow,  and  year  after  year  the  hawthorn  bears 
blood-red  fruit  after  the  death  of  its  may.” 

This  is  not  merely  adequate  Wilde.  It  is  exquisite 
Wilde.  It  is  so  beautiful  that  it  might  be  chosen  for 
special  inclusion  in  any  anthology  of  his  writings.  The 
adjective  “  apple-green  ”  for  dawn,  and  the  picture  of  the 
may  “creeping  like  a  white  mist”  are  two  high  lights  in 
a  brilliant  passage.  Again,  as  in  the  “  foaming  jade,”  we 
have  the  quick  response  to  colour.  I  have  said  that  the 
posthumous  Dickens  was  Dickens  gone  flat,  but  the  post¬ 
humous  Wilde  in  such  passages  as  this  is  Wilde  with  an 
added  sparkle. 

In  the  script  we  find  that  after  this  passage  Wilde  was 
subjected  to  a  long  questionnaire,  which  he  answered  with 
great  precision.  When  asked  why  he  came  he  answered  : 

“  To  let  the  world  know  that  Oscar  Wilde  is  not  dead. 
His  thoughts  live  on  in  the  hearts  of  all  those  who  in  a 
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gross  age  can  hear  the  flute  voice  of  beauty  calling  on  the 
hills,  or  mark  where  her  white  feet  brush  the  dew'  from 
the  cowslips  in  the  morning.  Now  the  mere  memory  of 
the  beauty  of  the  world  is  an  exquisite  pain.  I  was  always 
one  of  those  for  whom  the  visible  world  existed.  I  wor¬ 
shipped  at  the  shrine  of  things  seen.  There  was  not  a 
blood  stripe  on  a  tulip,  or  a  curve  on  a  shell,  or  a  tone  on 
the  sea  but  had  for  me  its  meaning  and  its  mystery,  and 
its  appeal  to  the  imagination.  Others  might  sip  the  pale 
lees  of  the  cup  of  thought,  but  for  me  the  red  wine  of 
life.” 

This  also  is  beautiful  and  rare  literary  work.  If  an  artist 
can  tell  a  Rubens  by  its  colouring,  or  a  sculptor  can  assign 
an  ancient  statue  to  Phidias,  then  I  claim  that  a  man  with 
an  adequate  sense  of  the  rhythm  of  good  prose  can  ascribe 
these  fine  extracts  to  Wilde  and  to  no  one  else.  His  hall¬ 
mark  is  stamped  upon  them  for  all  the  world  to  see,  and 
when  it  ceases  to  turn  away  its  head  it  will  see  it  clearly 
enough.  Immersed  in  trivialities,  it  seems  to  have  no 
leisure  at  present  for  the  great  questions  of  life  and  of 
death. 

These  two  beautiful  passages,  and  several  others  almost 
as  fine,  came  in  a  single  sitting  on  June  8th,  1923,  and 
were  produced  by  Mr.  Soal  writing,  while  Mrs.  Dowden 
laid  her  hand  upon  his.  In  many  forms  of  mediumship 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  blending  of  two  human  atmo¬ 
spheres  produces  finer  results  than  either  alone  can  get. 

The  cynical  humour  of  Wilde,  and  a  certain  mental 
arrogance  which  was  characteristic,  breaks  out  in  these 
passages ; — 

“  Being  dead  is  the  most  boring  experience  in  life.  That 
is  if  one  excepts  being  married  or  dining  with  a  school¬ 
master.” 

Again,  being  dissatisfied  with  one  of  his  own  images, 
he  writes  :  “  Stop  !  Stop  !  This  image  is  insufferable. 
You  write  like  a  successful  grocer  who,  from  selling  pork, 
has  taken  to  writing  poetry.” 

When  someone  alluded  to  an  occasion  when  Whistler 
had  scored  off  him,  he  wrote  :  “  With  James  vulgarity 
always  begins  at  home.” 
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Again,  “  I  do  not  wish  to  burden  you  with  details  of 
my  life,  which  was  like  a  candle  that  had  guttered  at  the 
end.  I  rather  wish  to  make  you  believe  that  I  was  the 
medium  through  which  beauty  filtered,  and  was  distilled 
like  the  essence  of  a  rose.” 

Now  and  again  there  are  passages  of  intense  interest 
to  an  instructed  spiritualist  which  give  a  glimpse  of  the 
exact  sphere  upon  which  Wilde  is  moving,  and  the  reasons 
which  retard  his  progress  and  subject  him  to  those  limita¬ 
tions  which  draw  from  him  the  constant  exclamation  of 
“  Pity  Oscar  Wilde !  ”  His  pictures  of  earth  are  a 
reminiscence,  and  his  witty,  cynical  chatter  is  a  mere 
screen.  The  real  bitterness  of  his  experience,  a  bitterness 
which  might,  I  think,  have  been  assuaged  by  some  sym¬ 
pathy  and  instruction  from  this  side,  flashes  out  in  occa¬ 
sional  passages  which  vibrate  with  his  emotion. 

“  I  am  a  ^\mnderer.  Over  the  whole  world  I  have 
wandered,  looking  for  eyes  by  which  I  may  see.  At 
times  it  is  given  to  me  to  pierce  this  strange  veil  of  dark¬ 
ness,  and  through  eyes  from  which  my  secret  must  be 
for  ever  hidden  gaze  once  more  on  the  gracious  day.” 

This  would  mean,  in  our  language,  that  from  time  to 
time,  being  earth-bound,  he  has  been  able  to  take  control 
of  a  medium,  and  so  get  into  touch  with  physical  things 
once  more.  His  troubles  come  from  the  desire  to  struggle 
down  rather  than  up.  He  has  found  strangely  assorted 
mediums. 

“  I  have  found  sight  in  the  most  curious  places.  Through 
the  eyes  out  of  the  dusky  face  of  a  Tamal  girl  I  have 
looked  on  the  tea  fields  of  Ceylon,  and  through  the  eyes 
of  a  wandering  Kurd  I  have  seen  Ararat.  .  .  .  Once  on  a 
pleasure  steamer  on  its  way  to  St.  Cloud  I  saw  the  green 
waters  of  the  Seine  and  the  lights  of  Paris  through  the 
vision  of  a  little  girl,  who  clung  wondering  to  her  mother 
and  wondered  why.” 

What  rational  explanation  can  be  given  for  such  mes¬ 
sages  save  the  spiritualistic  one  ?  They  are  there.  Whence 
come  they.^  Are  they  the  unconscious  cerebration  of  Mr. 
Soal }  But  many  of  them  have  come  when  that  gentleman 
was  not  present,  so  this  explanation  is  ruled  out.  Are  they, 
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then,  an  emanation  of  Mrs.  Dowden.^  But  they  have  come 
in  full  strength  and  beauty  when  her  hands  have  not  been 
on  the  ouija  board,  but  have  simply  touched  those  of  Mr. 
Soal.  What,  then,  is  the  alternative  explanation?  I 
confess  that  I  can  see  none.  Can  anyone  contend  that 
both  Mr.  Soal  and  Mrs.  Dowden  have  a  hidden  strand 
in  their  own  personality  which  enables  them  on  occasion 
to  write  like  a  great  deceased  writer,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  want  of  conscience  which  permits  that  subconscious 
strand  to  actually  claim  that  it  is  the  deceased  author? 
Such  an  explanation  would  seem  infinitely  more  unlikely 
than  any  transcendental  one  can  do. 

The  case  might  be  made  fairly  convincing  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  style  alone.  But  there  is  much  more  in  it  than 
that.  The  actual  writing,  which  was  done  at  a  speed 
which  forbids  conscious  imitation,  is  often  the  handwriting 
of  Wilde,  and  reproduces  certain  curious  little  tricks  of 
spacing  which  were  usual  with  him  in  life.  He  alludes 
freely  to  all  sorts  of  episodes,  many  of  them  little  known, 
which  have  been  shown  to  be  actual  facts.  He  gives 
criticisms  of  authors  with  a  sure,  but  rather  unkind,  touch, 
where  the  medium  has  little  or  no  acquaintance  with  the 
writings  criticised.  He  alludes  to  people  whom  he  has 
known  in  life  with  the  utmost  facility.  In  the  case  of  one. 
Mrs.  Chan  Toon,  the  name  was  so  unlikely  that  it  seemed 
to  me  that  there  must  be  some  mistake.  As  if  to  resolve 
my  doubts  a  letter  reached  me  presently  from  the  very 
lady  herself. 

To  sum  up,  I  do  not  think  that  any  person  who  ap¬ 
proaches  this  problem  with  an  open  mind  can  doubt  that 
the  case  for  Wilde’s  survival  and  communication  is  an 
overpoweringly  strong  one.  It  is  far  stronger  than  that 
of  Dickens,  possibly  because  the  educated  Mrs.  Dowden 
has  been  a  more  receptive  instrument  than  the  uneducated 
Vermonter.  But  it  has  a  bearing  upon  the  Dickens  case, 
and  strengthens  it  by  showing  that  if  it  were  true  it  would 
not  be  an  isolated  example  of  psychic  possibilities. 

We  now  turn  to  a  third  case — that  of  Jack  London. 
Here,  again,  we  are  dealing  with  an  author  who  had  such 
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a  marked  individuality  and  such  a  strong  explosive 
method  of  expression  that  any  imitation  should  be  readily 
detected.  The  collector  of  the  evidence  is  Edward 
Payne,  who  died  soon  after  his  task  was  completed.  He 
was  a  man  of  considerable  attainments,  a  close  friend  of 
London’s  in  his  lifetime,  and  not  a  spiritualist,  so  we 
have  the  material  for  a  very  instructed  and  unprejudiced 
opinion.  The  messages  came  to  him  through  a  lady  who 
has  a  public  career,  and,  therefore,  desires  to  remain 
anonymous.  Mr.  Payne  answers  for  her  bona  fides  and 
assures  us  she  was  not  a  professional  medium,  that  she 
was  a  woman  of  considerable  culture,  and  that  she  w^as 
a  convinced  materialist,  so  that  no  strand  of  her  own 
nature,  so  far  as  can  be  traced,  is  concerned  in  producing 
messages  which  are  in  their  very  nature  the  strongest 
indictment  of  materialism  that  could  be  framed. 

The  messages  assume  two  forms,  the  one  quite  uncon¬ 
vincing,  the  other  most  powerful.  The  former  is  an 
attempt  at  a  w'ork  of  fiction  which  was  an  utter  failure. 
The  fact  that  London  could  not  get  his  story  of  worldly- 
life  across,  and  yet  was  most  convincing  in  discussing  his 
own  actual  condition,  must  make  us  the  more  charitable 
towards  the  Dickens  medium.  It  is 'clear  that  he  was 
attempting  the  most  difficult  of  all  forms  of  communica¬ 
tion,  a  long  connected  narrative  with  characters  and  plot. 

If  London  had  telied  upon  his  transmitted  fiction  alone 
he  would  have  been  deservedly  set  down  as  an  impostor. 
But  when  he  comes  to  draw  not  others,  but  himself,  he  is 
much  more  convincing.  Apparently  he  was  much  worried 
after  death  by  finding  everything  entirely  different  from 
anything  he  had  expected,  though  if  he  and  other 
materialists  would  deign  to  listen  to  the  poor  despised 
spiritualists  they  would  save  themselves  all  such  shocks, 
the  effects  of  which  endure  often  for  many  years. 

Instead  of  loss  of  personality  he  found  himself,  like 
Wilde,  in  a  mist  or  haze — a  reflection  of  his  own  perplexed 
mind — with  a  body  and  mind  as  before,  the  perceptions 
being  more  acute  than  on  earth.  He  quickly  was  forced  to 
realise  that  all  his  teaching  had  been  utterly  wrong,  that  he 
had  done  harm  by  it,  and  that  his  immediate  task  was  to 
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get  back  if  he  could  and  set  the  matter  right.  This  getting 
back  is  no  easy  task.  The  right  vibration  has  to  be  found, 
and  it  is  far  to  seek.  But  London  was  not  a  man  to  be 
repulsed.  He  found  his  vibration  and  he  delivered  his 
message. 

Here  are  some  of  the  communications  which  seem  to  me 
to  bear  the  stamp  of  the  man  on  every  line  of  them. 

“  I  am  going  to  try.  Trying  is  the  life  of  me.  Ask  Aunt 
Netta  if  it  is  Jack  who  speaks  that.” 

“Here  I  am  alive,  feeling  myself  to  be  myself,  yet 
nothing  I  say  or  write  can  identify  me  to  those  who  know 
me  best.” 

“  Death  has  taught  me  what  earth  held  from  me.  My 
spirit  is  plunging  forward  with  more  vigour  than  wisdom, 
as  in  my  earth  days.  But  I  know  now  the  way  and  the 
life.  Oh,  I  have  much,  much,  that  I  must  undo.” 

He  sends  a  long  connected  communication  which  is  an 
essay  in  itself,  headed  “  What  Life  means  to  me  now.”  In 
it  he  says,  “I  am  a  soul — a  living  Soul.  I  followed  the 
lost  trail  of  materialism,  and  sickened  in  the  foul  mists  of 
error.”  The  whole  composition,  which  is  too  long  for 
quotation,  is  most  powerful,  and  might  serve  as  a  warning 
from  the  grave  to  those  millions  who  so  heedlessly  tread 
the  very  path  which  led  London  to  his  misery. 

“  My  soul,  though  I  knew  it  not,  was  dyspeptic  with  the 
materialistic  fodder  I  crammed  into  it.  .  .  .  Death  caught 
me  unawares.  He  snapped  me  up  when  my  face  was  not 
turned  his  way.  I  almost  regret  this.  I  believe  it  made 
my  transition  the  harder. 

“  I  awoke.  Dreaming.^  I  was  sure  of  it.  I  dreamed  on 
and  on.  I  dreamed  myself  into  eternity.  I  am  vague.  I 
was  vague  to  myself.  My  powers  returned.  I  could  think. 
I  hailed  my  old  brain  like  a  returned  friend.  I  fumbled 
and  groped.  My  earth  blindness  was  on  me.  It  hazed  me 
about.  I  fought  my  way  through  it.  I  had  no  goal.  I 
had  passed  the  only  goal  I  had  ever  admitted.  I  was  on 
the  other  side  of  it.  I  struggle  to  seize  the  correct  term. 
I  try  vainly  to  translate  the  experience  into  terms  of  earth 
which  has  no  utterance  for  it. 

“  I  died.  I  am  looking  at  death  from  the  other  side — 
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the  tame,  friendly  side  of  him.  And  Life  is  indestruct¬ 
ible  ...  I  see  man  face  his  destiny  as  I  saw  him  on  earth. 

I  see  him  fall.  I  see  him  rise  again  and  go  on.  He  fights 
his  way,  and  when  his  place  is  ready  here  he  comes.  There 
are  no  catastrophes.  All  is  in  order. 

“  I  am  a  stranger  to  this  tongue.  I  am  but  learning  to 
speak.  What  faculty  I  possessed  on  earth  is  disrupted  by 
a  condition  it  was  never  trained  to  meet.  I  shall  strive  to 
re-establish  it,  and  then  I  shall  speak,  and,  friends  of  earth, 
you  shall  recognise  my  voice.” 

These  short,  strong,  pregnant  sentences  are  Jack  London 
at  his  best.  As  in  the  case  of  Wilde,  his  posthumous  work 
will  bear  comparison  with  anything  he  has  done  in  life. 

He  has  a  horror  of  his  old  point  of  view. 

“  That  which  was  my  truth  of  yesterday,  which  I  hugged 
to  me  as  the  quintessence  of  my  distilled  thought,  becomes 
a  volatile  poison  to  me  here,  and  I  must  .  .  .  distil  a  new 
thought  out  of  the  fires  of  my  previous  experience,  and  by 
this  thought  shall  I  rise.  Renaissance  of  soul  is  a  labour 
shot  with  pains  of  remembrance,  held  by  fetters  of  past 
error  which  are  burst  with  a  sweated  toil  while  the  heart 
strains  with  its  propulsion  ...  I  feel  that  I  have  got  right 
with  God — I  am  no  longer  worshipping  myself.” 

When  asked  what  specific  work  he  was  doing,  he 
answered,  “  I  have  to  direct  those  lost  or  bewildered,  as  I 
was  when  I  came.  I  labour  to  show  them  the  way  I  would 
not  take.” 

These  last  words  seem  to  me  to  mark  the  beginning  of 
Jack  London’s  regeneration.  He  understands  that  his 
work  is  impersonal,  unselfish  and  humble.  Before  that  he 
had  wished  to  reassert  himself  on  the  old  earth  terms,  and 
the  realisation  that  he  could  not  do  so  was  a  bitter  one. 
He  kicked  hard  against  the  pricks.  “  God  !  I  am  annihi¬ 
lated  !  ”  he  cried ;  “  my  earth  life  is  stamped  out,  blotted 
from  time  by  this  passage.  I  can’t  puzzle  it  out.  My 
hand  fumbles.  Did  Death  rob  me  as  I  passed  through  his 
clutch  ?  Did  he  steal  the  face  of  me  that  those  who  knew 
me  see  me  strange,  feeble,  pitiful  ?  Who  or  what  has  cut 
the  tap  root  of  my  power?  I  am  befogged.” 

The  child  still  cried  for  its  toys  and  refused  to  under- 
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stand  that  it  had  left  the  nursery.  But  it  cries  in  a  voice 
that  is  familiar.  The  man  himself  never  spoke  in  such  a 
vital  strain  as  does  his  ghost.  He  ends  at  last  on  the  note 
that  he  is  not  to  look  back  and  that  the  future  only  should 
concern  him.  “  The  messages,”  he  said,  “  come  from  Jack 
London,  the  damned  soul,  struggling  out  of  his  own  hell  of 
materialisation.”  But  there  was  light  ahead.  He  had  but 
to  persevere.  “  I  am  a  soldier  of  the  eternal  march.” 
Who  but  Jack  London  would  have  written  those  words 
He  winds  up  :  “  What  is  more  important  than  to  let  the 
world  know  I  am  busy  undoing  what  mischief  I  did.” 
Alas,  Jack,  the  world  is  too  busy  with  its  games  and  its 
pleasures,  too  immersed  in  its  wooden  creeds  and  its  petri¬ 
fied  religions,  to  give  ear  to  what  you  have  learned.  They, 
like  you,  will  only  realise  when  it  is  too  late. 

It  may  be  gathered  from  the  above  that  I  accept  Jack 
London’s  return  as  being  a  genuine  one.  I  can  see  no 
other  possible  conclusion.  The  message  is  there,  and  it  is 
easier  to  account  for  it  by  the  return  of  London’s  activities 
to  this  sphere,  than  to  torture  the  theory  of  multiple  per¬ 
sonality  or  subconscious  activity  until  it  is  twisted  to  cover 
a  case  which  is  so  much  beyond  its  limits. 

To  sum  up,  therefore,  I  conclude  that  the  cases  of  Wilde 
and  of  London  are  as  complete  and  absolute  as  can  pos¬ 
sibly  be  obtained  by  such  means.  As  to  Dickens,  I  am 
content  to  say  that  it  is  not  unlike  and  that  it  is  worthy 
of  critical  consideration.  The  cumulative  force  of  the 
three  cases  is  overpowering,  and  it  is  just  that  question  of 
cumulative  force  which  the  opponents  of  our  psychic 
explanations  invariably  disregard.  Each  case,  and  each 
witness,  is  treated  as  if  he,  or  it,  stood  alone  in  some  strange 
assertion  which  had  no  support  or  corroboration.  It  is 
only  when  a  Bozzano  or  a  Flammarion  musters  his  cases  by 
the  consecutive  hundred  that  one  can  realise  the  full  force 
of  what  is  still  called  an  hypothesis,  but  has  long  been  a 
demonstration. 
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By  “Augur” 

After  the  war  nobody  has  humiliated  the  Germans  more 
than  they  have  humiliated  themselves  by  making  neces¬ 
sary  the  publication  of  the  severe  remonstrance  addressed 
by  the  Agent-General  for  Reparations  to  the  Minister  for 
Finance  of  the  Reich.  The  world  is  now  reminded  of 
the  fact  that  an  American  citizen  is  installed  in  Berlin  to 
control  the  economic  situation  in  the  interest  of  Germany’s 
creditors.  The  answer  of  the  German  Government  to 
Mr.  Parker  Gilbert’s  Memorandum  has  created  the  im¬ 
pression  that  this  foreign  control  is  necessary.  Mr. 
Gilbert,  the  Agent-General  for  Reparations,  is  a  fair- 
minded  man;  he  sent  his  now  famous  Memorandum  only 
when,  in  spite  of  repeated  warnings,  the  Government  of 
the  Reich  had  done  nothing  to  reduce  its  prodigal  expen¬ 
diture.  To  exculpate  itself  the  Government  returned  a 
motivated  answer,  thus  publicly  admitting  its  dependence 
on  foreign  control.  This  really  is  more  humiliating  than 
the  Ruhr  occupation  or  the  presence  of  the  Allied  Military 
Commission  in  Berlin.  Whilst  Herr  Stresemann,  the 
Foreign  Minister,  is  trying  to  build  up  Germany’s  position 
in  Europe  as  a  Great  Power — an  equal  nation  among 
equals — his  colleague  the  Minister  for  Finance,  Herr 
Kohler,  destroys  the  good  work  by  his  stupid  quarrel  with 
the  Agent-General. 

Herr  Kohler,  the  Minister  responsible  for  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  incident,  was  before  the  war  a  capable  official  in 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
Revolution  he  would  have  gone  on  peacefully  with  his 
bureaucratic  career,  but  the  Centre  Party,  led  by  Dr. 
Wirth,  needed  men  of  its  own  persuasion  to  qualify  for 
Ministerial  posts,  and  gradually  Herr  Kohler  was  pushed 
into  the  front  rank  of  politics  on  the  principle,  evidently, 
that  when  there  are  no  fish  the  crayfish  may  be  accounted 
as  one.  The  change  in  his  activities  had  no  influence  on 
Herr  Kohler,  whose  mind  remained  that  of  a  typical 
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Geheimrat.  Unable  to  appreciate  the  sterling  qualities 
of  Mr.  Gilbert,  and  the  advantage  to  be  gained  through 
the  latter’s  sincere  desire  to  be  of  service  to  the  German 
Republic,  Herr  Kohler  disregarded  the  Agent-General’s 
warnings  and  refrained  from  establishing  with  him  a 
friendly  co-operation.  The  Geheimrat  could  not  brook 
the  idea  of  intervention  by  an  outsider,  and  was  not  capable 
of  taking  a  broad  view  of  the  political  situation.  The 
humiliation  of  the  Memorandum  thus  became  inevitable. 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  Geheimrat  mentality  that  in  this 
affair  Herr  Kohler  treated  his  colleagues  no  better  than 
Mr.  Gilbert.  So  Herr  Stresemann  learnt  of  the  disastrous 
business  only  when  it  was  about  to  become  public  property. 
Prince  Max  von  Baden,  the  last  Imperial  Chancellor, 
complains  in  his  valuable  memoirs'  of  the  intense  “  Par- 
tikularismus  ”  of  the  Departments,,  which  makes  each  of 
them  a  self-contained  unit  with  an  independent  policy, 
often  contradictory  to  the  general  policy  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Herr  Kohler  conducted  the  affairs  of  his  Ministry 
in  this  spirit  of  a  bureaucratic  separatism. 

In  1895  Emperor  William  1 1  had  a  conversation  with 
Sir  Edward  Malet,  the  British  Ambassador,  about  the 
state  of  unfriendliness  existing  at  the  time  between 
Germany  and  Great  Britain.  Asked  for  his  view  on  the 
reason,  the  Ambassador  replied :  “  If  you  will  allow  me 
to  sum  up  the  answer  in  a  word,  I  should  say  Dr.  Kayser.” 
Dr.  Kayser,  namely,  was  the  Under-Secretary  at  the 
German  Foreign  Office,  who,  by  his  interference  for  more 
than  five  years,  had  prevented  the  two  countries  from 
settling  their  differences  in  Africa.^  This  example  shows 
that  the  notorious  Holstein  was  not  the  only  Geheimrat 
whose  irresponsible  action  contributed  to  create  trouble  in 
Europe.  The  disastrous  war  has  liberated  Germany  of 
the  Hohenzollerns,but  the  yoke  of  the  Geheimrats  remains. 
Firmly  entrenched  in  the  Departments,  these  gentle¬ 
men  strive  to  continue  their  old  activities  as  if  a  demo¬ 
cratic  regime  did  not  exist.  What  they  do  in  regard  to 
internal  affairs  concerns  the  Germans  alone,  but  when 


(1)  Erinnerungen  und  Dokumente,  Berlin,  1927. 

(2)  British  Documents  on  the  Origin  of  the  War,  Vol.  1.,  pp.  322,  325. 
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their  activities  endanger  unity  and  peace  in  Europe  we 
are  entitled  to  voice  our  alarm. 

Locarno  and  the  events  which  followed  prove  that 
Herr  Stresemann  by  stages  has  become  anxious  to  see 
Germany  reinstated  as  a  member  of  the  European  Con¬ 
cert.  His  experience  of  the  League  of  Nations  has 
shown  to  him  the  advantage  he  can  obtain  from  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  Germany  at  Geneva.  From  time  to  time  he  looks, 
however,  back  towards  Moscow,  all  the  more  because 
every  time,  when  he  produces  the  Soviet  bogey,  Briand 
pales  and  Sir  Austen  becomes  pensive.  But  Herr  Strese¬ 
mann  has  ceased  to  be  proud  of  his  unnatural  connection 
with  the  Soviet  Tsars,  and  refrains  from  speaking  about 
the  Reinsurance  Treaty,  which  stamps  him  as  their  agent 
at  Geneva.  In  fact  he  is  ashamed  to  be  seen  in  their 
company,  and  is  prudently  preparing  the  ground  for  a 
severance  of  the  Soviet  link  at  an  opportune  moment.  Of 
the  trio,  Chamberlain,  Briand,  Stresemann,  the  last-named 
is  the  youngest  and  the  most  active.  At  Geneva  he  has 
come  to  the  front  in  an  amazing  way,  and  if  he  were  not 
a  German  he  would  be  now  the  dominating  figure  in  the 
League  of  Nations.  Herr  Stresemann  is  accomplishing 
a  great  work  for  his  country,  and,  let  us  say  it,  in  spite 
of  his  country,  for  it  does  not  understand  him.  We  can 
well  imagine  the  fury  of  the  statesman  when  a  Geheimrat 
like  Herr  Kohler  by  a  clumsy  move  disturbs  a  w^ell-laid 
plan  already  being  executed. 

Even  in  his  own  Ministry  Herr  Stresemann  is  not  free 
from  obstruction  by  the  Geheimrats.  Witness  the  scan¬ 
dalous  way  in  which  negotiations  wdth  Poland  for  a  Treaty 
of  Commerce  have  been  for  years  led  up  a  blind  alley. 
The  name  of  the  Geheimrat  responsible  for  this  state  of 
affairs  at  the  Wilhelmstrasse  is  no  secret.  Herr  Strese¬ 
mann  is  not  a  friend  of  Poland.  As  a  patriotic  German 
how  could  he  be  that?  But  as  a  statesman  he  knows  that 
Germany  must  live  in  peace  with  her  neighbours.  Herr 
Stresemann  wants  peace.  He  accepts  Poland’s  existence 
as  an  unavoidable  fact,  and  draws  from  it  the  inevitable 
conclusions.  But  Germany  is  one  thing  and  the  Junkers 
in  East  Prussia  and  to  the  East  of  the  Elbe  are  another. 
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The  interests  of  Germany  as  a  whole  are  of  small  import¬ 
ance  to  them.  In  Poland  they  see  the  hereditary  enemy 
who  has  retaken  the  land  lost,  and  now  threatens  to  under¬ 
sell  them  in  the  home  market  of  foodstuffs.  We  do  not 
joke  when  we  say  that  it  is  the  resistance  of  the  Prussian 
Junkers  to  the  importation  of  the  cheap  Polish  pig  which 
inspires  their  old  allies,  the  Geheimrats,  to  defeat  the 
efforts  of  Herr  Stresemann  to  come  to  a  final  settlement 
with  Poland.  Whilst  the  Minister,  with  the  patience  of 
Penelope,  tries  to  knit  the  net  of  good  relations  the 
Geheimrat  at  the  Wilhelmstrasse  overnight  undoes  the 
good  work  so  that  all  has  to  be  begun  anew.  Several  times 
it  has  happened  that  negotiations  with  Warsaw  had  reached 
a  point  near  to  a  favourable  conclusion.  But  the  nego¬ 
tiators  were  suddenly  recalled  by  the  Wilhelmstrasse,  and, 
curiously  enough,  this  always  happened  during  one  of 
the  numerous  absences  of  the  Minister  from  Berlin. 
Twenty-four  hours  sufficed  to  undo  the  work  of  several 
months.  Herr  Stresemann  is  said  to  have  confessed  that 
the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Ministry  for  Com¬ 
merce  and  that  for  Food  stand  like  fortresses  hostile  to 
each  other,  and  blocking  the  way  to  a  completion  of  the 
treaty  with  Poland.  He  is  now  to  make  a  fresh  attempt 
to  overcome  the  Geheimrat  difficulty,  and  we  shall  watch 
his  efforts  with  sympathetic  understanding. 

The  incident  of  the  Agent-GeneraTs  Memorandum  has 
had  the  effect  of  strengthening  the  hand  of  Herr  Strese¬ 
mann,  and  we  see  that  a  Cabinet  Committee  is  to  be  formed 
for  dealing  with  the  question  of  Reparations,  which  may 
lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  “  Partikularismus  ”  of  the 
Ministry  for  Finance.  But  this  can  be  only  the  beginning 
of  the  necessary  fight  against  the  reactionary  Geheimrats. 
In  the  diplomatic  chancelleries  of  Europe,  whenever  from 
the  German  side  some  new  action  is  begun,  the  remark 
is  invariably  made:  “Trust  the  Germans  to  spoil  their 
owm  chances.”  To  this  reputation  the  Geheimrats  have 
contributed  a  large  share. 

The  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  League,  which  will 
take  place  in  a  few  days  at  Geneva,  will  have  to  discuss 
the  Polish-Lithuanian  dispute.  This  question  supplies  an 
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illustration  of  the  swift  improvement  in  Germany’s  inter¬ 
national  position.  Less  than  a  year  ago  when  the  Allies 
intervened  for  the  first  time  in  Kovno  to  persuade  the 
Lithuanian  Government  to  terminate  its  absurd  “  State  of  i 

War”  against  Poland,  there  was  no  idea  of  inviting  Ger¬ 
many  to  participate  in  the  demarche.  But  in  October,  j 

when  in  view  of  the  acute  form  taken  by  the  conflict  the  ! 

question  again  arose  of  intervening,  the  participation  of 
Germany  was  considered  as  a  necessary  condition  without  j 

which  success  would  be  impossible.  The  proposed  inter¬ 
vention  did  not  take  place  after  all,  principally  because 
Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  was  strongly  opposed  to  any  step 
which  could  be  interpreted  as  derogatory  to  the  authority 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  But  the  Council  will  be  seised 
with  a  proposal  to  institute  a  committee  of  three  for  inquir¬ 
ing  into  the  Polish-Lithuanian  trouble,  and  one  of  the 
members  appointed  will  be  a  German. 

This  inquiry  will  furnish  Herr  Stresemann  with  an 
occasion  of  proving  his  mettle.  The  Geheimrats  in  their  ' 

insensate  hate  of  Poland  and  all  things  Polish  will  : 

naturally  be  for  backing  the  Lithuanian  claim  through 
thick  and  thin,  because,  although  personally  Waldemaras, 
the  Lithuanian  Prime  Minister,  is  on  bad  terms  with  the 
Wilhelmstrasse,  the  latter  sees  in  an  independent  and 
strong  Lithuania  an  asset  against  Poland.  But  Herr 
Stresemann  has  heard  at  Geneva  M.  Briand  exclaim  amid 
general  enthusiasm  :  “It  is  a  good  thing  when  a  Great 
Power  has  to  bow  before  the  League,”  *  and  he  now  sees 
all  the  advantage  which  can  accrue  in  the  future  to  his 
country  from  backing  the  cause  of  absolute  justice  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Covenant.  Unless  prevented  by  Nationalist 
intrigue  and  badly  served  by  his  Geheimrats,  Stresemann 
will  do  the  statesmanlike  thing  and  try,  by  giving  Poland 
fair  treatment  to-day,  to  create  a  moral  right  for  himself 
of  presenting  her  with  heavy  demands  to-morrow,  and, 
in  any  case,  to  convince  his  fellow  members  on  the  Council 
of  his  perfect  sincerity  and  sense  of  justice. 


(i)  This  was  on  the  occasion  when  the  judgment  in  the  Lotus  case  went 
for  Turkey  against  France. 
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By  Professor  W.  Caldwell 

The  writer  is  one  who  has  come  in  many  ways,  and  along 
many  lines,  to  regard  Poland  as  one  of  the  “  universals  ” 
of  political  science,  of  the  political  philosophy  of  Europe. 
Poland  is  a  centrally  and  critically  situated  country  on 
whose  integrity  and  independence  and  progress  everything 
turns.  For  the  use  of  the  philosophical  figure  I  am 
indebted  to  Professor  Sarolea. 

It  matters  little  what  the  angle  of  our  personal  approach 
or  our  personal  prejudice  in  regard  to  Poland  may  happen 
to  be.  And  there  is  still  much  ignorance  and  prejudice 
in  this  country  in  regard  to  Poland.  In  America  the  case 
is,  happily,  somewhat  different.  There  there  has  long 
been  a  traditional  sympathy  for  Poland  as  intimately 
identified  with  the  cause  of  human  liberty.  And  the  con¬ 
tinued  post-war  help  of  America  to  Poland  and  her 
ethical  and  citizen-making  influence  there  is  one  of  the 
bright  chapters  in  the  history  of  our  time.  It  is  time, 
however,  that  we  British  people  ceased  to  see  Poland 
through  the  eyes  of  the  Russia  of  the  past,  or  through  those 
of  our  pro-German  liberalism  and  idealism  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century. 

Situated  where  she  is,  between  a  chaotic  Russia  and  a 
Germany  whose  nationalists  (despite  Locarno  and  Strese- 
mann)  are  still  carrying  on  a  Press  propaganda  against  the 
treaties  in  regard  to  her  Eastern  borders,  Poland  is  an 
international  necessity  if  the  liberties  of  Europe  are  to  con¬ 
tinue.  And  the  world  should  know  that  in  addition  to  its 
necessary  defence  of  “  The  Corridor  ”  (a  misnomer,  of 
course),  the  Poles  are  at  every  hour  of  the  day  and  the 
night  protecting,  on  their  long  eastern  frontier,  Europe 
from  further  Bolshevist  danger  and  penetration. 

I  learned  something  of  this  for  the  first  time  in  Warsaw 
in  1925,  when  I  heard  there  from  witnesses  and  partici¬ 
pants  how  a  war-worn  Poland  had  in  1920  arrested  the 
Bolshevists  on  a  long  front  when  they  were  about  to  take 
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Warsaw,  overrun  Poland,  and  enter  into  Germany — then 
in  the  throes  of  revolution.  But  I  saw  the  whole  matter  in 
a  new  and  wider  light  when  I  went  up  this  last  July  (in  the 

company  of  a  Polish  officer  and  his  men)  at - in  Vol- 

hynia  to  the  actual  barbed-wire  gate  on  the  three  feet 
wide  neutral  passage  between  Poland  and  Bolshevist 
Russia.  Not  that  there  has  been  any  repetition  recently 
on  the  Polish  front  of  the  Bolshevist  outrages  of  a  year 
ago.  And  not  that  a  well-disciplined  and  alert  Poland 
has  at  the  time  any  actual  fear  of  a  disorganised  Russia. 
But  simply  that  anything  might  happen  at  any  time.  And 
Poland  knows  from  actual  experience,  and  from  an  actual 
knowledge  of  what  goes  on  just  beyond  her  border,  that  she 
dare  not  allow  any  further  Bolshevist  penetration  whatso¬ 
ever.  She  has  in  her  own  country  disaffected  Jews  and 
others  who,  it  is  said,  are  to  some  extent  favourable  to  a 
German  advance  on  Poland,  and  to  a  possible  working 
together  between  Germany  and  Russia. 

Poland,  too,  I  wish  to  point  out,  is  to-day  outspokenly 
against  the  whole  war  mentality.  She  has  no  “  hate  ” 
against  either  Russia  or  Prussia,  however  much  she 
suffered  in  the  past  at  the  hands  of  both.  The  loss  of  the 
Russian  market  is,  of  course,  a  serious  thing  for  Poland, 
as  it  is  for  all  the  Central  European  states.  She  knows 
that  she  will  have  to  deal  in  a  business  way  with  the 
Russia  of  to-morrow,  and  that  future  European  trade  with 
Russia  will  pass  through  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia,  and 
so  on.  And  one  of  the  reassuring  things  of  the  moment  is 
the  length  to  which  proposals  for  trading  facilities  between 
Poland  and  Germany,  and  even  for  the  entry  into  each 
other’s  countries  of  business  men  and  business  concerns, 
seem  to  have  gone  at  the  recent  International  Economic 
Conference  at  Geneva.  As  the  Poles  say,  their  relations 
with  Germany  must  become  normal — on  the  condition,  to 
be  sure,  that  Germany  demands  no  impossible  “  sacrifices,” 
political  or  other. 

It  was  my  privilege  last  summer  to  make  (in  the  terri¬ 
tory  in  question)  a  thorough  study  of  the  whole  Danzig  and 
“  Corridor  ”  problem,  embodying  my  findings  in  an  article 
in  the  Contemporary  Review  on  Danzig  and  “  the  Europe 
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of  To-morrow” — for  nothing  less  is  at  stake.  What  I 
found  was  that  with  the  palpable  increase  that  is  going  on 
in  the  trade  of  Danzig,  and  in  the  size  and  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  and  the  facilities  of  the  Port  (owing  precisely  to  the 
outstanding  fact  of  Poland  as  its  natural  Hinterland),  it  is 
becoming  more  and  more  apparent  that  the  natural  affilia¬ 
tion  of  Danzig  is  with  Poland  and  not ‘with  Germany. 
Economically  the  future  of  Danzig  is  undoubtedly  with 
Poland.  And  when  Germans,  whether  inside  or  outside  of 
Danzig,  contend  otherwise,  it  is  not  by  economic  but  by 
national  and  anti-Polish  reasons  that  they  are  influenced. 
They  would  shut  up  Poland  in  Central  Europe  and  have 
her  “  cribbed,  cabined  and  confined  ”  there  without  that 
exit  to  the  sea  that  is  hers  by  a  kind  of  divine  or  natural 
right — through  her  Nile,  her  fabled  Vistula,  on  which  all 
her  chief  towns  really  lie. 

In  regard  to  this  whole  question,  however,  I  find  after 
repeated  visits  that  Poland  is  more  and  more  inclining  to 
put  to  one  side  all  its  controversial,  political  and  historical 
aspects  (favourable  to  her  as  these  seem  to  me  to  be)  and  to 
trust  to  economic  and  social  relations  with  Germany  to 
bring  about  harmony  and  understanding.  And  Germany 
herself  may  yet  come  to  look  upon  her  much-talked-of 
East  Prussia  as  what  it  really  is  and  what  it  was  for  long — 
a  colony  under  the  protection  of  Poland. 

Before  my  trip  this  summer  into  Eastern  Poland  I  went 
again  into  Poznania — former  German  Poland.  On  a  1925 
visit  there  I  had  (with  my  wife)  the  unique  privilege  of  a 
series  of  visits  to  different  Polish  country  houses,  some  of 
them  historic  estates  of  great  importance — importance  to 
Poland  as  a  whole,  I  mean.  I  learned  then  (and  since 
then  in  other  ways  and  on  other  estates)  something  about 
the  Polish  agrarian  question  and  about  the  difficulties  of 
the  recently  passed  Land  Purchase  Bill.  This  year  my 
main  interest  was  the  city  of  Poznan  itself,  “the  most 
purely  Polish  of  all  Polish  cities  ”  as  the  Poles  everywhere 
call  it.  I  had  always  been  told  that  to  see  what  the  Poles 
could  do  when  they  get  a  good  clean  chance,  one  has  to  go 
into  Western  Poland  and  to  Poznan.  Of  all  this  progress 
and  enterprise  I  saw  a  good  deal  last  summer,  when  I  had 
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the  privilege  of  touring  through  Polish  Pomerania  in  the 
company  of  the  then  Governor,  Mr,  Wachoviak,  a  fine 
Polish  enthusiast.  I  saw  the  great  power  plant  at  Grodek, 
some  of  the  attempted  improvements  on  the  Vistula,  and 
various  municipal  enterprises  at  Torun  and  other  places. 

Poznan  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  cities  in  Europe,  a 
truly  delightful  summering  place,  as  there  are  gardens 
everywhere,  and  the  surrounding  country  is  undulating  and 
wooded — one  of  the  fine  granaries  of  the  world.  Of 
course  the  German  had  been  in  this  whole  region  for  over 
a  hundred  years,  and  the  Poles  themselves  admit,  as  they 
must,  the  stimulating  and  the  developmental  influence  of 
Germany, 

The  general  air  of  prosperity  and  comfort  and  content 
in  Poznan  is  truly  remarkable.  I  was  taken  to  visit  all  the 
characteristic  things — the  great  bank  there  that  makes 
loans  on  Polish  landed  property  (one  of  the  soundest  finan¬ 
cial  concerns  in  Europe),  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Bank  of  Poland,  the  University,  the  admirable  system  of 
parks  and  gardens  that  offer  a  graded  botanical  and  horti¬ 
cultural  instruction  to  both  students  and  citizens,  one  of 
the  great  iron  and  locomotive  works,  the  plant  for  the  con¬ 
version  of  city  dust  and  refuse  into  building  material,  and 
so  on.  And  I  soon  learned  from  my  friend  and  conjrhe 
Professor  Glabiscz,  the  Director  of  the  Poznan  School  of 
Economics,  of  the  preparations  that  are  already  being 
made  for  the  great  Poznan  Fair  of  1929,  when  the  progress 
of  all  Poland  during  the  last  ten  years  will  be  set  forth. 

Poznan  has  practically  no  Germans  and  practically  no 
Jews.  The  former  had  the  pride  to  leave,  almost  to  a  man, 
when  they  saw  that  their  course  in  Poland  was  run.  And 
the  Jew  cannot  live  in  Poznan  owing  to  the  presence  there 
of  an  energetic  middle  and  lower-middle  shopkeeping 
class,  and  owing  to  the  developments  of  co-operative  busi¬ 
ness  and  co-operative  trading.  This  last  is  a  thing  that 
the  Jew  of  Poland  simply  hates  in  either  town  or  country. 
As  a  Scotsman  I  was  tickled  to  find  that  the  Jew  has 
apparently  no  more  chance  in  Poznan  than  he  has  in  Aber¬ 
deen — admitting,  of  course,  that  the  Jew  is  part  of  the 
miracle  of  history. 
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As  for  the  matter  of  the  Polish  peasant  (and  Poland  is 
in  the  main  an  agricultural  country),  I  had,  I  confess,  the 
idea  that  his  lot  had  long  been  a  somewhat  mean  one,  and 
that  he  was  still — as  were  the  towns  and  even  the  merchants 
of  mediaeval  Poland — subjected  to  the  whims  and  the  class 
interests  of  the  landed  gentry,  great  and  small — the 
Szlachta.  And  it  is  indeed  humiliating  that  the  Polish 
peasant  “  received  his  liberty  from  serfdom  ultimately 
from  his  foreign  rulers  first  under  Prussia  in  1828,  and 
then  under  Austria  in  1848,  and  last  of  all  under  Russia 
in  1864.”  But,  however  brought  about,  peasant  enfran¬ 
chisement  in  Poland,  like  the  abolition  of  negro  slavery 
in  America,  “  has  not  been  an  unmixed  blessing.”  And 
while  on  the  eve  of  the  war  two-thirds  of  Poland’s  arable 
land  was  owned  by  peasants,  “the  first  consequence  of 
peasant  enfranchisement  was  the  emergence  of  a  large 
landless  peasant  class  too  poor  in  land  to  be  able  to  live 
upon  it.  And  this  class  became  as  constant  an  evil  of  the 
Polish  Reform  system  as  the  permanent  reserve  of  unem¬ 
ployment  in  the  British  industrial  organism.”  (Professor 
Dyboski — Three  Lectures  on  Poland.) 

Under  the  present  Agrarian  Reform  Bill,  which  the 
various  political  parties  were  practically  compelled  to  pass 
after  the  defeat  in  1920  of  the  Bolshevists  who  were 
promising  “  everything,”  the  Polish  State  can  appropriate 
(giving  bonds,  of  course)  land  from  owners  holding  more 
than  a  certain  amount,  and  offer  the  same  for  peasant  pur¬ 
chase  and  cultivation.  There  have  been,  however,  many 
serious  difficulties  in  the  working  of  the  Bill,  and  it  has 
not,  we  are  told,  made  very  much  headway.  Carried  out 
too  far  it  would  be  a  serious  blow  at  scientific  production 
on  a  large  scale,  such  as  is  carried  on  in  America  and 
Canada.  And  there  are,  on  the  other  hand  it  would  seem, 
many  desirable  reforms  that  are  better  both  in  theory  and 
in  practice  than  the  forced  sale  of  land  to  peasants. 
Among  these  are  the  practical  education  of  the  peasants 
(and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  this  going  on  in  Poland), 
saving  on  the  part  of  the  peasants  themselves,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  purchase  of  land  by  their  own  efforts,  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  small  scattered  pieces  of  land  that  have  fallen 
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to  the  lot  or  the  inheritance  of  peasants,  agricultural  co¬ 
operation,  and  so  on. 

On  the  whole  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  while  the 
lot  of  the  peasant  has  been  a  hard  one  in  Poland  as  else¬ 
where,  and  while  his  standard  of  comfort  often  seems  to 
be  not  very  far  above  the  animal  level,  there  has  always 
been  a  characteristic  mildness  and  kindness  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  he  has  received  from  his  superiors.  And  he  has 
shared  in  the  general  reform  movement  of  modern  times. 
And  the  co-operative  movement,  one  is  told,  has  taken  a 
wide  hold  on  the  small  peasant  farmer.  And  there  are  even 
“  trade  unions  of  agricultural  labourers  that  are  a  great 
social  and  political  force  in  the  Poland  of  to-day.”  The 
Green  Revolution,  in  other  words,  has  taken  place  in 
Poland  as  in  other  Central  European  countries.  There 
has  been  the  transfer  of  land,  and  the  consequent  increase 
in  the  sense  of  power  and  importance  on  the  part  of  the 
peasant — in  comparison  with  the  town  workers  and  many 
of  the  intelligentsia.  There  seem  to  be  no  end  of  well- 
to-do  peasants  in  Poland,  and  they  pay,  I  was  told,  little 
in  the  way  of  taxes  to  the  State.  And  the  peasant  in 
Poland  if  temperate  and  thrifty  can  get  on  well  there — 
although  not  so  well,  of  course,  as  in  America  and  Canada. 

Again,  I  have  been  profoundly  impressed  by  the  extent 
to  which  Poland  is  trusting  to  education  of  the  right  kind 
to  build  up  the  kind  of  country  it  wants.  I  had  a  long  talk 
upon  the  subject  in  1925  with  Mr.  Grabski,  the  then  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Education,  in  which  he  dwelt  upon  education  as  the 
best  means  of  unifying  the  different  sections  and  people  of 
the  previously  separated  and  partitioned  Poland.  I  saw 
that  summer,  too,  several  hopeful  and  significant  things  in 
this  connection.  First,  the  remarkable  efforts  in  the  way 
of  a  practical  and  all-round  education  of  his  community 
that  have  been  put  forth  in  the  village  of  Liskow  by  the 
well-known  Canon  Blizinski,  the  parish  priest  there. 

In  the  P.E.N.  Club  of  Warsaw,  that  meets  once  a  week  in 
two  fine  rooms  freely  given  to  it  in  the  old  palace  there,  I 
got  an  idea  of  the  anxiety  of  many  thinking  young  people  in 
Poland  to  attain  to  something  of  the  true  culture  of  the 
times.  Again,  I  was  told  in  Warsaw  of  the  many  scientific 
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and  literary  and  self-help  clubs  that  have  been  springing 
up  in  different  places  in  both  town  and  country.  I  saw, 
too,  something  of  the  so-called  People’s  University  Move¬ 
ment  in  Pomorze,  also  the  project  of  a  priest  of  the  Church. 
And  I  was  immensely  impressed  with  the  efforts  that  are 
being  made  to-day  in  the  celebrated  city  of  Lodz  (the  Man¬ 
chester  of  Poland,  long  under  the  darkness  of  Russia  and 
largely  wilfully  destroyed  by  the  Germans)  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  construction  and  encouragement  of  schools  for 
its  children.  When  I  went  there  to  see  the  place  I  was 
met,  in  the  Mayor’s  car,  by  the  City  Engineer  and  the  City 
Health  Officer.  I  expressed  incidentally  my  desire  to  see 
something  of  their  famous  cotton  and  linen  factories. 
The  City  Engineer  said  to  me  :  “  Of  course  we  will  show 
you  these,  but  the  thing  we  are  most  proud  of  to-day  in  the 
City  of  Lodz  is  our  schools  for  our  children.  It  is  they 
and  not  we  who  are  to  be  the  future  citizens  of  Poland.” 
I  thought  that  I  had  never  heard  anything  finer  in  the 
course  of  my  life. 

Every  soldier  in  the  present  Polish  Army  spends  two 
hours  daily  in  school  studies.  And  in  the  case  of  the  men 
picked  for  service  on  the  Polish-Russian  frontier,  there  is 
also  an  ethical,  and  an  economic,  and  a  spiritual  education 
in  the  fallacies  of  Bolshevism  and  The  Third  International. 

In  Russian  Poland,  as  we  know,  the  matter  of  schools 
and  a  general  public  education  had  been  almost  entirely 
neglected,  and  many  Polish  schools  and  academies  and 
universities  were,  in  fact,  closed  up.  And  as  for  the 
Prussian  influence  in  Western  Poland,  this  was  simply 
that  of  an  enforced  Germanisation  of  all  the  inhabitants. 
I  recall  our  visiting  Wrzesnia,  and  getting  there  the  story 
of  the  famous  revolt  of  the  school  children  against  the  idea 
of  their  praying  to  God  in  German.  The  Germans,  of 
course,  had  the  ignorance  and  the  conceit  to  speak  of  the 
Poles  as  not  a  “  cultural  ”  people  at  all. 

Against  all  this  sort  of  thing,  and  even  before  it  (in 
point  of  time),  we  have  to  chronicle  the  fact  that,  ever 
since  the  time  of  the  threatened  downfall  of  their  country, 
patriotic  and  far-seeing  Poles  had  been  entertaining  com¬ 
prehensive  plans  for  a  true  national  system  of  education. 
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And  Poland  has  to  her  credit  the  institution,  toward  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  of  the  first  public  Ministry 
of  Education  in  Europe.  I  had  the  delight,  last  July,  of 
spending  an  entire  morning  in  the  splendid  combined 
elementary  and  middle  school  and  school  for  the  training 
of  teachers  at  Krzemieniec.  This  lycee  is  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  all  the  institutions  in  Poland  for  the  practical 
and  all-round  training  of  Polish  citizens — away  down  there 
in  Volhynia,  towards  the  Russian  border.  I  learned,  too, 
this  summer  at  Luck  and  other  places  of  the  excellent 
institution  or  system  that  is  called  in  Poland  the  “  School 
Mother”  {Macierz  Szkolna — die  Polnische  SchulmMtter\ 
the  foundation  being  practical  agricultural  training  for 
peasants. 

But  one  has  only  to  peruse  the  manifestos  and  pro¬ 
grammes  of  the  Polish  Education  Department,  which  are 
issued  also  in  French  and  English,  to  appreciate  the  very 
complete  idea  of  education  (head,  heart,  and  hand)  that 
Poland  is  taking  to  at  the  present  time  for  the  making  of 
its  citizens,  and  for  the  combating  of  evils  like  materialism 
and  Bolshevism.  The  Boy  Scout  movement,  too,  is  a 
flourishing  concern  in  Poland,  and  there  are  societies  like 
the  Czech  Sokol  clubs  for  physical  and  moral  training. 
And  the  practical  and  character-forming  influence  of  the 
American  Y.M.C.A.  has  taken  a  far-reaching  hold  on  the 
young  of  the  country — despite  some  official  discourage¬ 
ments  of  the  same  from  Rome. 

I  have  now,  I  think,  indicated  something  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  as  well  as  some  of  the  characteristic  circumstances, 
of  the  New  Poland.  Like  Czechoslovakia,  Poland  stands 
before  the  world  as  a  proof  that  we  cannot  really  kill  the 
soul  of  a  people  and  that,  complicated  and  complicating 
as  they  may  be,  you  cannot  ignore  racial  and  national 
factors  in  political  and  social  reconstruction. 

What  Poland,  of  course,  most  needs  to-day  is  a  new  and 
a  powerful  economic  stimulus,  the  encouragement  of 
manufacture  and  commerce,  and  the  development  some¬ 
how  of  a  large  well-to-do  middle  or  business  class  with 
liberal  ideas  and  tendencies.  The  new  education  and  the 
general  competitive  spirit  of  the  times  are  of  course  work- 
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ing  in  this  direction.  And  as  the  peasants,  too,  become 
more  educated,  and  more  cognisant  of  what  is  going  on  in 
the  world  (they  learn  a  good  deal  from  their  relatives  over¬ 
seas),  they  will  demand  more  and  more  in  the  way  of  new 
things  and  new  conveniences  for  the  home  and  for  the 
field. 

As  indicative  of  all  this,  the  Polish  Government  has 
recently  instituted  an  “  Economic  Council  of  State  ”  that 
will  take  the  place  of  “  all  the  economic  councils  that  have 
been  meeting  at  the  invitation  of  Cabinet  Ministers.”  It 
will  deal  with  questions  of  “  general  order  touching  econo¬ 
mic,  financial  and  social  policy,”  leaving  “  fiscal  and 
Budgetary  matters  ”  to  Parliament.  This  is  all  in  line 
with  the  object  of  the  “  depoliticalising  ”  of  public  life 
“  that  has  captured  the  imagination  of  the  present  Polish 
Government.”  It  is  drafting  a  Bill,  too,  for  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  vagabondage  and  begging. 

The  choice  by  Marshal  Pilsudski,  after  his  own  refusal 
of  the  position,  of  a  well-known  professor  of  chemistry  for 
the  Presidency  of  Poland  is  itself  a  most  striking  indica¬ 
tion  of  that  needed  combination  of  the  New  Industry  with 
Agriculture  that  the  Poles  are  anxious  to  effect.  Presi¬ 
dent  Mosicki  is  not  only  an  original  scientific  investigator, 
but  a  man  who  has  founded  and  organised  several  impor¬ 
tant  factories  throughout  Poland  for  chemical  production, 
especially  fertilisers  for  the  farmers  of  Poland. 

Of  course,  Poland  cannot  reconstruct  and  develop  on  a 
large  scale,  although  she  has  already  done  wonders  in  the 
way  of  post-war  reconstruction,  without  capital  and  help 
from  the  outside.  She  is  altogether  new,  as  it  were,  in  this 
regard,  and  two-thirds  of  her  population  is  still  a  peasant 
population — self-sustaining,  indeed,  but  hardly  as  yet 
enterprising  in  the  modern  sense.  And  then  business  men 
and  promoters  cannot  “reach  out,”  as  they  fain  would, 
when  they  have  to  pay  twenty,  or  even  thirty  or  forty  per 
cent,  interest  on  loans.  What  Poland  wants  and  requires 
is  to  be  able  to  borrow  money  on  her  many  perfectly  safe 
investments  at  seven,  or  eight,  or  ten  per  cent. 

As  an  example  of  the  kind  of  large-scale  reconstruction 
that  is  necessary  for  Poland,  I  will  mention  some  things 
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that  were  pointed  out  to  me  in  Warsaw  and  elsewhere. 
She  needs  a  network  of  interlacing  and  trade-developing 
railways,  the  great  lines  that  were  plotted  out  under  Russia 
and  Prussia  having  been  in  the  main  transcontinental  and 
military,  and  administrative  and  so  on.  She  needs  a 
development  of  her  telephone  system  to  encourage  and 
build  up  business  in  the  country  districts.  She  needs  a 
deepening  of  the  Vistula  River  at  certain  places,  and  this 
of  course  would  cost  millions.  Then  there  are  such  great 
schemes  as  the  draining  of  the  Priapet  Marshes,  and  the 
great  canal  between  the  Vistula  and  the  Dneister  that 
Austria  had  been  thinking  of  for  many  years,  to  connect 
the  Baltic  with  the  Black  Sea.  The  draining  of  the  Pria¬ 
pet  Marshes  would  mean  the  domestication  there  and  the 
occupation,  in  agriculture  and  so  on,  of  thousands  of 
Poland’s  rapidly  increasing  population.  This  is  quite  a 
feasible  scheme,  the  experts  say,  but  its  cost  at  present  is 
prohibitive. 

The  attitude  of  British  and  American  investors  in  regard 
to  Polish  possibility  has  been  till  very  recently  :  “  Oh,  yes, 
there  are  evidently  many  possible  openings  in  Poland;  but 
wait  until  things  get  more  settled  and,  above  all,  not  a 
penny  of  money  to  go  to  the  Polish  Army.  Poland  is  too 
militaristic  as  it  is,  a  mere  pawn  in  the  hands  of  militaristic 
France.”  And  so  on.  All  this  sort  of  thing  leads  me  to 
say  a  few  closing  words  about  the  faults  of  Poland  and  the 
Poles,  about  her  alleged  “  militarism,”  and  about  the 
undoubted  stabilisation  and  progress  that  have  been  going 
on  in  the  country  since  the  Pilsudski  coup  of  1926,  the 
general  Saninmg  (they  are  fond  of  the  word),  or  the  vitalis¬ 
ing  and  quickening  of  the  national  life  that  was  then 
successfully  initiated. 

There  is  the  reassuring  consideration,  to  begin  with, 
that  the  large  American  loan  to  Poland  seems  likely  to  go 
through — after  the  report  and  the  findings  of  the  Kem- 
merer  Commission.  American  business  men  have 
“looked  into”  Poland  and  concluded  that  there  are  real 
possibilities  there,  and  chances  of  service  that  will  help  to 
kill  the  spirit  of  war.  An  American  Syndicate  has 
recently  arranged  to  put  up,  by  way  of  a  profitable  invest- 
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ment,  some  thousands  of  houses  in  Warsaw  and  other 
Polish  towns.  And  the  endless  dollars  and  the  endless 
fine  men  and  women  who  have  been  coming  to  Poland 
from  America  ever  since  the  war,  for  free  ethical  and 
spiritual  teaching  and  for  general  “  uplift,”  will  also  con¬ 
tinue  to  come. 

Again,  Poland  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  militaristic, 
although  an  adequate  defence  force  is  for  her,  as  I  have 
indicated,  an  absolute  necessity.  Great  Britain,  too,  we 
ought  to  remember,  is  far  safer,  so  far  as  the  Near  East 
and  Egypt  and  Iraq  and  India  and  so  on  are  concerned, 
with  a  strong,  reliable  Poland  where  she  is,  alongside  of 
Russia  and  East  of  Prussia. 

Then,  for  the  matter  of  the  stabilisation  and  progress  to 
which  I  have  referred,  I  am  in  a  position  to  be  able  to  speak 
somewhat  definitely.  I  was  told  everywhere  last  summer, 
from  Danzig  to  Lwow,  of  the  improvement  in  business 
conditions  and  of  the  feeling  of  general  confidence  that 
seemed  to  set  in  after  a  few  months  of  the  Pilsudski 
Government.  And  I  had  the  privilege  that  August  of  a 
conversation  with  the  Marshal  himself  about  this,  and 
about  the  real  needs  and  the  real  record  of  his  country. 
And  this  September  President  Mosicki  told  me,  in  the 
Zamek  in  Warsaw,  that  he  could  himself  now  fully  appre¬ 
ciate  the  record  of  a  year  or  more  of  this  gradual  stabilisa¬ 
tion  of  his  country.  “  Having  spent,”  he  said,  “  some 
twenty  years  ”  of  his  life  outside  Poland,  he  could 
“judge”  his  countrymen  dispassionately.  They  were 
working  now,  as  he  had  never  known  them  to  work  since 
the  early  years  of  the  New  Republic.  Organisation  had 
been  the  thing  of  which  Poland  had  chiefly  stood  in  need. 
“  We  began  a  few  years  ago  with  nothing  in  the  way  of  a 
Central  Government  and  with  no  central  control — three 
sets  of  political  parties,  three  systems  of  law,  three  cur¬ 
rencies,  three  sets  of  officials,  and  so  on.  Without  organ¬ 
isation  we  could  do  nothing,  and  any  real  government  had 
to  organise.  And  we  are  getting  now  at  least  something 
of  the  spirit  of  organisation  and  co-operation  and  real 
work.” 

And  as  for  their  faults  and  failings,  both  in  the  great 
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past  and  of  recent  years,  the  Poles  themselves,  we  may 

rest  assured,  know  at  least  as  much  as  we  do  about  these _ 

their  excessive  love  of  liberty,  and  their  individualism,  and 
a  certain  tendency  to  lawlessness  on  the  part  of  their 
people  and  so  on.  They  are  suffering,  they  say,  from  the 
excessive  number  of  their  political  parties  with  their  sub¬ 
divisions,  many  of  these  going  back  to  the  times  of 
Austrian  and  Russian  and  Prussian  craft  and  domination. 
And  they  are  acutely  conscious  to-day  of  the  difficulty 
of  carrying  through  a  broad  national  and  international 
policy  with  their  “  Minorities  ”  (Jews,  Ukrainians)  and  with 
their  suddenly  vastly  increased  peasant  electorate.  The 
education  of  this  electorate  and  the  overcoming  in  the  right 
way  of  the  traditional  gap  between  their  Szlachta  and  their 
so-called  middle  and  lower  classes  will  indeed  occupy  their 
best  efforts  for  many  years.  But  to  all  these  problems  the 
real  leaders  and  thinkers  of  Poland  are  resolutely  address¬ 
ing  themselves.  She  is  indeed,  and  she  deserves  to  be, 
“a  permanent  factor  in  the  economic  as  well  as  in  the 
political  system  of  the  New  Europe.”  And  having 
reconstituted  her,  after  her  own  superhuman  efforts,  and 
the  crumbling  of  the  tyrannies  that  had  been  crucifying 
her  for  ages,  in  her  central  position  in  the  European  sys¬ 
tem,  it  is  our  duty  to  see  that  she  is  not  left  to  carry  her 
many  responsibilities  without  our  continued  interest  and 
support.  Her  national  necessities,  we  must  remember, 
are  at  the  same  time  international  necessities. 


HUGH  WALPOLE:  NOVELIST 


By  J.  B.  Priestley 

We  might  say  of  our  own  day  that  it  produces  a  great 
deal  of  fiction  but  very  few  novels.  The  names  that 
appear  on  our  fiction  lists  are  legion,  but  the  novelists 
proper  are  few  and  not  easy  to  find.  The  addition  of  the 
word  “  novelist  ”  above  does  not  mean  merely  that  Mr. 
Hugh  Walpole’s  name  has  made  its  appearance  regularly 
in  the  fiction  lists  during  these  last  eighteen  years.  If 
it  meant  only  that,  it  would  not  be  there,  for  no  reader 
of  these  pages  is  likely  to  imagine  that  Mr.  Walpole  is 
a  poet  or  a  dramatist  or  historian.  No,  it  is  there,  like 
the  opening  phrase  in  a  musical  composition,  to  announce 
the  critical  theme.  It  is,  you  may  say,  the  Walpole 
leitmotiv.  He  is  a  novelist  in  a  sense  in  which  many  of 
his  important  contemporaries,  who  jostle  him  in  the  fiction 
lists,  are  not  novelists  at  all.  Many  of  these  writers, 
admirable  though  they  may  be,  have  simply  devoted 
themselves  to  fiction  because  it  happens  to  be  the  fashion¬ 
able  form  of  the  time,  and  a  form  so  conveniently  elastic 
that  it  can  be  stretched  in  almost  any  direction.  At  heart 
they  may  be  lyrical  poets,  like  Mr.  D.  H.  Lawrence,  or 
essayists,  like  Mr.  Aldous  Huxley.  It  is  themselves 
they  are  interested  in  and  not  other  people.  Having  a 
story  to  tell  is  not  to  them  the  root  of  the  matter  but  a 
rather  boring  necessity,  an  elaborate  form  they  have  to  fill 
up  in  order  to  receive  a  cheque  of  any  size  from  their 
publishers.  Frequently  their  fiction  is  lightly  disguised 
autobiography,  so  that  their  last  novel  tells  us  where  they 
have  been,  what  they  have  done,  who  were  their  hosts 
and  guests,  during  the  previous  twelve  months.  In  any 
other  age  but  this  they  would  not  be  novelists  at  all ;  they 
would  have  made  use  bf  some  other  literary  form.  Mr. 
Walpole  stands  apart  from  these  brilliant  persons  who 
have,  as  it  were,  lounged  into  fiction ;  and  that  is  the  first 
thing  to  be  noticed  about  him. 
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He  is  a  novelist  in  every  sense  of  that  term.  He  would 
have  been  telling  stories  whatever  the  fashion  might  have 
been.  As  he  has  told  us  more  than  once,  he  subscribes 
to  the  solid  old  doctrine,  the  characteristically  English 
view,  that  fiction  first  and  last  is  concerned  with  the 
creation  of  character.  Most  of  us  would  agree,  I  hope, 
that  there  is  something  more  in  the  art  than  this,  that  such 
things  as  sheer  narrative  power  and  the  creation  of 
atmosphere  have  their  place ;  but  we  should  also  agree  that 
a  novelist  holding  this  opinion  is  not  likely  to  go  far 
wrong.  No  doubt,  however,  there  are  many  other  novelists 
who  would  subscribe  to  the  same  doctrine.  But  it  is 
significant  that  one  of  Mr.  Walpole’s  earliest  novels, 
written  in  his  twenties,  is  a  story  of  a  successful  man  of 
forty,  and  that  his  most  recent  one,  Harmer  John,  written 
when  he  knows  what  it  is  to  be  a  very  successful  man 
of  forty,  has  no  concern  with  such  persons,  but  is  the  story 
of  a  young  and  naive  idealist,  a  Scandinavian  professor 
of  gymnastics.  Here  it  is  obvious  we  have  a  writer  of 
fiction  who  can  escape  from  his  own  life,  who  is  not 
serving  up  chapters  of  his  autobiography,  merely  sprinkled 
with  false  names,  every  spring  and  autumn  season.  Here, 
too,  I  think,  he  parts  company  with  a  certain  number  of  his 
contemporary  novelists  who  have  never  been  able  to 
escape  successfully  from  their  autobiographies.  And  it  is 
this  circumstance  that  partly  explains  his  great  and  well- 
deserved  popularity.  A  glance  at  the  present  state  of 
fiction  reveals  him  in  a  happy  position,  for  he  happens 
to  be  an  intelligent  story-teller  at  a  time  when  so  many 
writers  of  fiction  either  have  the  stories  without  the  intelli¬ 
gence  or  the  intelligence  without  the  stories;  and  it  is 
fortunate  for  the  future  of  the  novel  that  there  still 
remains  a  substantial  public  that  prefers  to  have  both  these 
things  in  its  fiction.  Strangely  enough — so  fantastic  are 
the  times — this  very  popularity  has  encouraged  a  certain 
kind  of  critic  and  reader  to  neglect  or  at  least  under¬ 
estimate  this  novelist,  because  it  is  idly  assumed,  in  the 
absence  of  any  other  critical  standards,  that  any  novelist 
under  sixty  who  has  a  wide  appeal  must  necessarily  be  of 
little  real  importance.  Mr.  Walpole’s  early  work  was 
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hailed  with  enthusiasm  by  the  very  persons  who  are 
content  to  neglect  his  later  work,  although  he  is  not,  as 
he  might  be  imagined  to  be  by  somebody  who  read 
nothing  but  criticism,  one  of  those  novelists  who  have 
failed  to  fulfil  their  early  promise,  and  he  has  actually 
produced  his  best  work  since  the  War. 

Mr.  Walpole  is  also  in  a  happy  position  because  he  is 
singularly  well  equipped  as  a  novelist.  He  is  not  con¬ 
demned,  as  so  many  of  our  novelists  are  now,  to  restrict 
himself  to  one  side  of  life,  to  one  little  section  of  society. 
He  has  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  whole  social  scene; 
he  has  no  difficulty  in  adequately  presenting  a  varied  host 
of  characters,  from  duchesses  to  charwomen,  bishops  to 
schoolboys;  and  he  confidently  takes  his  readers  into 
schoolmasters’  common  rooms,  Cornish  inns,  deaneries, 
literary  parties,  old  maids’  lodgings,  Soho  restaurants, 
suburban  chapels,  all  manner  of  places  from  Cornwall  to 
Petrograd.  With  this  unusually  wide  range  of  places  and 
people  he  yet  succeeds  in  keeping  almost  everywhere  to 
a  level  of  solid  realism.  We  are  not  referring  now  to  that 
higher  degree  of  realism  which  stamps  a  scene  or  a 
character  indelibly  on  the  reader’s  imagination,  but  to  that 
— shall  we  say  ? — “  convincingness  ”  which  makes  a  reader 
trust  a  novelist,  a  quality  of  the  presentation  that  may  not 
be  noticed  when  it  is  there,  but  that  very  quickly  and 
fatally  makes  its  absence  felt.  To  achieve  this  on  such 
a  scale  is  proof  enough  of  his  sound  equipment  for  the 
task  of  writing  novels.  But  he  rises  still  higher  in  his 
traffic  with  the  special  little  world  he  has  created  for  him¬ 
self,  that  of  Polchester,  Seatown,  and  the  neighbouring 
coast,  with  which  his  best  novels  (with  one  or  two  excep¬ 
tions)  are  concerned.  He  knows  his  cathedral  town  so 
well  that  it  almost  becomes  itself  a  sentient  creature  in  his 
hands.  It  is  to  him  what  Barchester  was  to  Trollope, 
and  we  know  that  Trollope  is  one  of  Mr.  Walpole’s 
favourite  novelists  and  the  subject  of  his  forthcoming 
volume  in  the  English  Men  of  Letters  series. 

The  comparison  with  Trollope  is  inevitable,  and  we 
might  as  well  accept  its  challenge,  even  though  it  will 
not  take  us  very  far.  Both  of  them  have  this  wide  range 
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and  general  “convincingness”;  and  both  of  them  have 
their  special  little  world  of  the  cathedral  town  and  its 
surrounding  country,  something  as  essentially  English  as 
the  Anglican  Church  itself.  Indeed,  both  these  novelists 
are  very  English  themselves,  English  in  their  delight  in 
the  concrete  fact,  in  character  as  opposed  to  ideas,  in  their 
indifference  to  whatever  is  metaphysical,  in  their  sturdy 
appreciation  of  the  good  things  of  life.  When  so  much 
has  been  said,  however,  we  begin  to  remark  differences. 
Trollope  is  more  thoroughly  immersed  in  the  world  of  fact, 
and  achieves  a  solid  realism,  a  “  chunkiness  ”  of  charac¬ 
ter  and  scene  to  which  the  modern  novelist  never  attains. 
He  lived  in  another  and  very  different  world.  A  modern 
novelist  who  worked  exactly  as  Trollope  worked  would 
be  merely  a  queer  anachronism  or  a  writer  adept  at 
pastiche  and  not  honestly  expressing  himself  at  all.  The 
world  that  Mr.  Walpole  creates  has  more  light  and  shade; 
it  has  “  atmosphere  ” ;  and  its  people  have  nerves.  This 
light  and  shade,  this  atmosphere,  these  nerves,  are  not 
something  deliberately  added,  but  are  there  inevitably, 
sometimes  there,  it  would  seem,  in  spite  of  the  writer’s 
efforts  to  keep  them  out.  There  are  times  when  Mr. 
Walpole  would  seem  to  have  told  himself  that  he  wanted 
to  be  nothing  more  than  an  up-to-date  and  rather  jollier 
Trollope.  Those  are  not  the  times,  however,  when  he 
wrote  his  best  novels,  when  he  gave  us  Mr.  Perrin  and  Mr. 
Traill,  The  Dark  Forest,  The  Cathedral,  The  Old 
Ladies,  and  Harmer  John. 

We  might  say  that  there  are  two  Mr.  Walpoles,  and 
that  these  major  works  of  his  are  the  result  of  a  successful 
collaboration  between  the  two.  They  are  very  different 
from  one  another.  The  first  Mr.  Walpole,  the  more 
obvious  and  accessible,  has  a  tremendous  zest  for  all  the 
good  things  of  this  life,  for  all  manner  of  people,  for 
mountains  and  lakes  and  cities,  for  etchings  and  opera 
and  football  matches,  and  even  for  the  works  of  his  fellow 
authors.  He  is  still  one  of  the  young  enchanted,  living 
in  the  jolliest  of  all  possible  worlds.  He  has  an  eager 
and  appreciative  rather  than  a  soberly  critical  intelligence. 
This,  then,  is  the  first  Mr.  Walpole,  and  the  part  he  plays 
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in  the  stories,  even  the  grimmest  of  them,  can  be  plainly 
seen.  He  it  is  who  is  responsible  for  all  those  jolly  and 
zestful  young  men  who  share  his  enthusiasm  for  the  good 
things  :  Tony  Gale,  Archie  Traill,  Henry  Trenchard,  and 
the  rest.  These  young  men  are  not  regarded  by  most  of 
us  as  the  best  possible  company  in  the  world;  they  are 
apt  to  be  too  naive  and  uncritical,  too  determinedly 
jolly;  sometimes  they  are  simply  irritating,  and  at  other 
times  they  lose  all  individuality  and  turn  into  a  mere 
glow  of  appreciation.  Nevertheless,  they  are  at  least  a 
welcome  change  from  those  bored  young  horrors,  sick  with 
egoism,  who  maunder  and  mope  through  so  much  modern 
fiction.  And  what  they  stand  for,  the  point  of  view  they 
represent,  is  even  more  welcome.  The  literature  that 
cannot  express  and  communicate  a  zest  for  life,  not  all 
of  life  perhaps,  but  at  least  some  of  it  somewhere,  is 
obviously  not  worth  very  much.  If  a  man  is  permanently 
bored  and  disgusted  with  this  life,  it  is  high  time  he 
stopped  writing  about  it.  He  has  no  shadow  of  excuse 
for  going  on,  for  even  if  his  object  is  reform,  he  has  over¬ 
looked  the  fact  that  life  to  be  worth  mending  must  be 
shown  to  be  worth  living;  and  if  he  has  no  such  object, 
then  he  is  merely  occupied  in  spreading  a  blight  that  is 
probably  the  result  of  indigestion  or  hurt  vanity.  We 
are  not  referring  now  to  the  so-called  pessimist,  who  simply 
believes  that  whatever  is  good  in  this  world  is  probably 
doomed,  but  to  the  persons  whom  we  might  call  “  depres- 
simists,”  who  do  not  even  believe  there  is  anything  good  in 
the  world.  Too  many  contemporary  novelists  (and  poets) 
appear  to  have  been  destined  for  some  other  and  far 
superior  planet,  and  never  to  have  recovered  from  the 
first  shock  of  dismay  and  disgust  at  finding  themselves 
on  this  one,  the  truth  being  that  they  are  sick  men,  who 
imagine  they  are  giving  us  a  philosophy  when  they  are 
only  describing  their  symptoms.  Mr.  Walpole  is  not  one 
of  these  novelists;  he  keeps  alive  a  childlike  sense  of 
wonder,  a  delight  in  the  mere  existence  of  all  manner  of 
common  things. 

This  wonder,  delight,  happy  zest,  is  encouraged  by  the 
first  Mr.  Walpole,  sometimes  so  enthusiastically  that  its 
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very  naivete  becomes  suspicious ;  it  is  thrust  into  the  fore¬ 
ground  of  his  picture  of  life  because  he  knows  that  the 
other  Mr.  Walpole  is  lurking  about,  and  perhaps  already 
darkening  the  background.  This  other,  who  has  a  great 
part  to  play  in  the  more  important  tales,  is  a  very  different 
person,  oddly  contrasted  with  his  collaborator.  To  begin 
with,  he  hardly  seems  English  at  all.  Still  less — and  in 
this  he  is  unlike  the  second  selves  of  so  many  contem¬ 
porary  English  novelists — is  he  French  in  spirit,  being 
worlds  away  from  that  citadel  of  order  and  wit  and  irony 
and  rationalism  which  is  the  Gallic  spirit.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  curiously  Russian  about  him.  These  scenes  that 
Trollope  might  have  used  are  played  against  a  background 
that  reminds  us  of  Dostoievsky.  In  a  recent  essay  on 
Reading,  Mr.  Walpole  calls  The  Brothers  Karamazov 
the  greatest  novel  in  the  world.  This  opinion  must  belong 
to  the  second  Mr.  Walpole,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  why  he  should  hold  it.  He  sees  this  life  against  a 
vast,  cloudy,  terrible  background  of  warring  good  and  evil. 
He  may  not  see  it  so  intensely  and  gigantically  as  that 
great  and  purely  Slavonic  genius,  who  walks  through  a 
world  of  storm  and  midnight  as  if  he  were  Lear  and  the 
Fool  in  one  person.  But  see  it  he  does,  and  in  a  fashion 
that  sets  him  apart  from  all  his  contemporary  English 
novelists.  Moreover,  this  outlook  is  native  to  his  mind, 
not  something  acquired,  a  matter  of  social  or  literary 
influence.  It  was  there  long  before  he  actually  found  his 
way  to  Russia  and  produced  two  novels.  The  Dark  Forest 
and  The  Secret  City,  that  succeed  in  bridging,  as  it 
were,  two  great  and  opposing  literatures.  It  was  there  as 
early  as  Mr.  Perrin  and  Mr.  Traill,  and  is  present  in  all 
his  strongest  work,  notably  The  Cathedral,  The  Old 
Ladies,  and  Harmer  John.  Its  traces  are  everywhere, 
even  in  those  things  like  The  Young  Enchanted,  that 
the  other  Mr.  Walpole,  the  jolly  realist,  has  tried  to  write 
by  himself,  hoping  to  give  a  zestful  account  of  the  world 
without  a  sinister  atmosphere,  cruelty,  nerves,  breaking  in. 
Nor  is  its  presence  ever  to  be  regretted,  except  by  those 
people  who  want  literature  to  be  a  kind  of  sugar  plum. 

This  second  and  deeper  self  of  his  possesses  an 
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unusually  sharp  sense  of  evil.  He  is  a  master  of  sinister 
atmosphere,  in  which  hate  and  cruelty  stalk  abroad,  taking 
possession  of  the  most  unlikely  persons.  He  can  move 
with  startling  and  enthralling  rapidity  from  a  rather 
commonplace  account  of  a  commonplace  scene  to  a 
picture  of  tortured  nerves  and  thence  to  a  drama  of  souls, 
hurled  into  the  battle  of  good  and  evil.  At  one  moment 
we  are  watching  some  schoolmasters  bickering  in  their 
common  room  or  some  poor  old  ladies  having  tea  together, 
and  at  the  next  moment  we  are  swinging  dizzily  between 
heaven  and  hell.  Other  contemporary  writers,  for 
e.xample,  Mr.  de  la  Mare,  may  be  able  to  achieve  more 
subtle  horror,  a  poetically  sinister  magic  in  things;  they 
may  be  able  to  present  more  circumspectly  and  yet  more 
movingly  the  crises  in  one  individual  mind,  the  drama  of 
one  soul;  but  no  modern  English  novelist  has  surpassed 
Mr.  Walpole  in  the  power  of  creating,  with  convincing  and 
amusing  realism,  the  ordinary  social  scene  and  then  of 
turning  it  into  a  kind  of  transparency,  illuminated  by  the 
hellish  flares  of  cruelty  and  hate  and  the  serene  glow  of 
pity  and  love.  It  is  this  power  that  gives  him  an  important 
place  of  his  own  in  the  fiction  of  our  time. 

This  is  the  day  of  novels  with  one  central  point  of  view, 
made  up  of  one  very  real  person  in  a  company  of  shadows, 
stories  that  ask  you  to  relate  everything  to  one  mind  or 
soul.  In  Mr.  Walpole’s  most  characteristic  and  best  work, 
however,  the  method  is  different,  for  the  interest  instead 
of  being  centralised  is  diffused  throughout  the  scene, 
touching  nearly  every  person  there.  Now  this  method  is 
as  valuable  as  it  is  rare  and  difficult.  There  is  nothing 
harder  in  fiction  than  to  turn  a  whole  group  of  persons, 
almost  a  whole  town,  into  your  central  figure,  presenting 
the  drama  of  a  community  and  not  a  single  person,  and 
this  Mr.  Walpole  succeeds  in  doing  more  than  once. 
Thus  Mr.  Perrin  and  Mr.  Traill  is  not  the  story  of  Traill, 
a  figure  of  no  great  interest,  nor  even  of  Perrin,  who  is 
much  better,  but  of  the  whole  school,  through  which  the 
flame,  fanned  by  Perrin’s  hate,  travels  with  appalling 
swiftness.  Perhaps  the  culminating  point  of  the  story  is 
that  moment,  in  which  neither  Perrin  nor  Traill  is  directly 
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concerned,  when  Comber  strikes  his  wife.  It  is  this  swift 
netting  of  all  the  personages  on  the  scene,  showing  the 
mighty  reverberation  of  a  few  angry  words,  that  is  so 
characteristic  of  its  author.  This  unusual  power  is  even 
more  fully  revealed  in  the  Polchester  novels.  The  Cathe¬ 
dral  describes  the  conflict  between  the  proud  and  defiant 
Archdeacon  Brandon  and  the  subtle  and  mischievous 
Canon  Ronder,  both  of  whom  are  very  powerful  characters ; 
but,  nevertheless,  the  novel  is  really  the  story  of  Polchester 
itself,  of  all  the  people  whose  lives  were  affected  by  that 
famous  quarrel.  Harmer  John  may  be  read  as  the  story 
of  that  personage  himself,  the  young  naive  idealist  who 
comes  from  afar  to  an  old  settled  community  and  tries  to 
make  it  reform  itself ;  but  the  tale  leaps  into  a  far  more 
vivid  and  enduring  life  if  it  is  regarded  as  it  should  be 
regarded,  as  the  story  of  that  community  itself,  into  which 
Harmer  John  is  flung  as  a  stone  might  be  flung  into  a 
pool.  It  is  the  people  round  him  who  are  really  important, 
just  as  it  is  the  reactions  of  the  other  characters  to  the 
Prince  in  Dostoievsky’s  The  Idiot  that  really  create  that 
marvellous  story.  Harmer  John  himself  is  only  a  touch¬ 
stone  ;  his  arrival  merely  gives  the  signal  for  the  old  battle 
of  good  and  evil  to  begin  again  in  Polchester,  which 
rapidly  becomes  a  maze  of  passion  and  prejudice,  timidity 
and  cruelty,  generosity  and  pity.  The  growing  tide  of 
rumour,  the  snaring  of  person  after  person,  the  darkening 
of  the  whole  sky,  the  victory  of  evil  that  is  no  victory  at 
all  because  the  good  remains  unconquered — these  things, 
so  compelling  in  this  and  earlier  stories,  are  very  charac¬ 
teristic  of  their  author. 

Here  then,  in  this  unusual  combination  of  a  hearty  and 
humorous  realism  and  the  power  of  creating  a  huge  back¬ 
ground  of  warring  good  and  evil,  is  Mr.  Walpole’s 
strength.  If  a  novelist  can  remind  us,  however  distantly, 
of  both  Trollope  and  Dostoievsky,  there  is  no  need  to 
emphasise  the  fact  that  his  possible  range  is  immense. 
You  may  say  that  Mr.  Walpole  has  staked  out  a  claim 
far  larger  than  that  of  any  of  his  fellow  novelists,  exclud¬ 
ing  the  generation  headed  by  Conrad.  This  is  his  strength 
and  this,  too,  is  his  weakness.  It  is  his  weakness  because 
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such  a  claim  demands  correspondingly  great  technical 
resources,  and  as  yet  he  hardly  succeeds  in  commanding 
them.  As  a  craftsman  he  takes  things  far  too  easily, 
though  it  is  only  fair  to  point  out  again  that  his  “  things  ” 
are  unusually  difficult.  He  is  weak  as  a  narrator  pure 
and  simple,  and  this  explains  why  some  critics,  who  have 
a  better  eye  for  technical  defects  than  they  have  for  innate 
virtues  in  a  novelist,  make  the  mistake  of  under¬ 
estimating  him.  There  are  times  when,  exasperated  by 
his  failure  to  construct  a  trim  and  taut  narrative,  we  feel 
that  he  ought  to  be  condemned  to  learn  Mr.  Lubbock’s 
Craft  of  Fiction  by  heart.  He  is  one  of  those  novelists 
(he  has  told  us  so  himself)  who  happily  surrender  them¬ 
selves  to  the  worlds  of  their  imagination,  who  enjoy  their 
characters  and  part  from  them  reluctantly,  and  have  a 
boyish  delight  in  telling  us  all  that  happened.  This  would 
seem  to  be  all  to  the  good,  but  there  is  always  the  danger 
that  such  novelists  will  overlook  the  obvious  fact  that  the 
reader  has  not  accompanied  them  on  these  imaginary 
journeys,  but  is  patiently  waiting  on  the  other  side  of  a 
screen  of  words.  Unless  they  are  equally  preoccupied 
with  the  technical  problems  of  their  art,  they  will  involun¬ 
tarily  scamp  the  task  of  presenting  these  worlds  and 
characters  to  the  reader,  who  will  be  assumed  to  know 
more  than  he  or  she  does  know.  And  this  is  Mr.  Wal- 
[)ole’s  chief  defect.  He  is  so  delighted  with  his  ships 
that  he  launches  them  before  he  has  made  sure  they  are 
all  trim  and  tight,  and  more  often  than  not  it  is  only  the 
proverbial  ha’porth  of  tar  that  is  wanted. 

It  may  show  itself,  this  weakness  of  his,  in  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  a  character — as  in  The  Dark  Forest — where  so 
much  hangs  on  the  charm  of  Marie  Ivanovna  as  the  story 
proceeds,  and  yet  there  is  no  attempt  to  make  the  reader 
feel  that  she  is  really  charming.  The  companion  novel. 
The  Secret  City,  exhibits  another  fault,  one  common  to 
all  careless  narrators  (Scott  is  an  excellent  example),  that 
of  presenting  a  character,  in  this  instance  young  Bohun, 
with  an  emphasis  disproportionate  to  its  ultimate  import¬ 
ance  in  the  story.  It  is  really  a  failure  in  the  architecture 
of  the  story,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently 
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well  planned  before  it  was  begun.  Again,  Mr.  Walpole, 
whose  .task  is  more  difficult  than  most  novelists’  because 
his  object  is  to  show  us  not  one  point  of  view  but  perhaps 
a  score,  does  not  appear  to  make  up  his  mind  how  a  story 
shall  be  told.  The  result  is  a  confusion  in  nearly  all  his 
narratives.  Thus,  in  Hartner  John  the  story  is  really  told 
in  the  familiar  third  person  manner,  by  an  ideal  spectator 
who  sees  and  hears  everything  and  can  peep  into  the 
minds  of  all  the  characters.  Yet  in  two  or  three  chapters 
an  actual  spectator  is  dragged  in  quite  unnecessarily  and 
contrives  to  take  part  in  the  action.  In  addition,  we  have 
extracts  from  diaries  and  letters,  documents  that  the  ideal 
spectator  does  not  need  and  the  actual  spectator  would 
not  be  allowed  to  see.  We  need  not  be  pedants  to  main¬ 
tain  that  such  a  confusion  will  not  do.  If  a  story  is  worth 
telling — and  Hartner  John  and  the  rest  are  unusually  fine 
stories — it  is  worth  telling  properly.  The  ordinary  reader 
may  not  consciously  remark  such  confusions  in  the  narra¬ 
tive,  but  we  may  depend  upon  it  that  they  lessen  the 
author’s  grasp  upon  that  reader’s  imagination,  just  as  they 
irritate  the  critic,  who  can  see  what  is  wrong. 

The  explanation  is,  I  imagine,  that  Mr.  Walpole’s 
natural  gifts  have  been  so  great  that  he  has  never  been 
compelled  to  grapple  closely  with  the  problems  of  his  art, 
and  has  always  been  tempted  to  go  soaring  on  to  his  final 
scene  without  taking  much  thought  as  to  the  little  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  way.  He  has  been  able,  from  an  incredibly 
early  age,  to  make  light  of  some  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  in  fiction,  and  so  he  has  never  troubled  to  settle 
some  of  the  easiest,  a  course  that  would  have  made  all 
shipshape.  We  can  only  hope  that  such  neglect  will  not 
even  lightly  cloud  the  future  work  of  this  distinguished 
novelist,  who  is  fortunate  in  possessing  a  substantial  past 
(in  no  invidious  sense)  and  in  still  having  a  future,  unlike 
the  other  members  of  his  own  generation  and  set  of  English 
novelists  :  those  former  young  men  of  great  promise,  who, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Brett  Young  and  one  or  two 
others,  have  somehow  contrived  to  leave  their  future  a 
long  way  behind  them.  His  work  has  definitely  grown  in 
stature  since  the  War,  the  best  of  his  novels  having 
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appeared  during  these  last  seven  years,  and  during  this 
time  he  has  had  fewer  failures  than  any  other  novelist  of 
his  reputation.  (Incidentally,  his  one  recent  failure.  The 
Portrait  of  a  Man  with  Red  Hair,  is  an  excellent  example 
of  his  weakness,  for  it  comes  to  grief  because  it  begins  as 
one  kind  of  story  and  ends  as  quite  another.)  He  now 
occupies  a  very  strong  position,  and  it  is,  too,  a  happy 
middle  position,  not  only  between  those  who  have  stories 
without  intelligence  and  those  who  have  intelligence  with¬ 
out  stories,  but  also  between  the  older  sociological  school  of 
Wells  and  Bennett,  the  fiction  that  dealt  with  men  chiefly 
as  members  of  a  social  order,  and  the  purely  subjective 
or  metaphysical  school  of  the  younger  writers,  whose  fiction 
gives  us  one  real  person  in  a  world  of  shadows  and  is 
apparently  an  essay  in  solipsism.  He  is  still  moving  on, 
finding  his  own  way,  and  yet  is  already  secure  in  the 
tradition  of  the  English  novel. 
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THE  RENAISSANCE  IN  INDIA 
From  an  Indian  Standpoint 
By  Vasudeo  B.  Metta 

Nations,  like  men,  cannot  free  themselves  from  the  effects 
of  their  past.  They  can  only  know  their  own  capacities 
and  do  their  best  to  make  good  use  of  them.  The  obvious 
fact  that  the  past  history  and  the  present  habits  of  a  people 
determine  its  institutions,  which  cannot  therefore  be  pre¬ 
scribed  for  it  by  pursuing  a  line  of  reasoning  based  on 
abstract  principles,  has  not  at  all  times  been  recognised. 
The  doctrine  of  relativity  in  politics,  that  all  institutions 
must  be  suitable  to  the  mind  and  habit  of  the  people  for 
whom  they  are  intended,  though  laid  down  by  Mon¬ 
tesquieu,  is  often  forgotten  and  has  to  be  rediscovered. 
Impatient  reformers  frequently  expect  great  results  from 
transplanting  cuttings  from  the  greenhouse  of  another 
nation.  Each  people  has,  it  may  be  said,  its  own  climate 
and  god. 

In  the  early  days  of  its  rule  Great  Britain  introduced 
into  India  all  kinds  of  British  institutions,  all  kinds  of 
British  ideas.  The  English  dazzled  the  Indians  with  their 
power,  with  the  mechanical  contrivances  of  Western 
civilisation.  Some  of  these  were  foreign  to  the  genius  of 
Indians,  to  the  conditions  of  their  existence,  and,  indeed, 
were  often  not  understood  by  those  who  were  pleased  with 
their  novelty  and  smartness.  European  houses  and 
clothes,  designed  for  Europe,  were  out  of  place  in  India, 
yet  Indian  princes,  possessed  of  wonderful  specimens  of 
Eastern  art,  were  induced  to  buy  tawdry,  gimcrack  orna¬ 
ments  of  European  manufacture. 

The  thought  of  England  likewise  possessed  a  spell  that 
captured  the  minds  of  Indians.  England  was  great  and 
progressive  under  the  parliamentary  system  of  govern¬ 
ment;  yet  it  was  an  error  to  assume  that  India  or  China 
or  Portugal  would  become  equally  great  or  even -be  able 
to  live  a  healthy  life  under  British  parliamentary  institu¬ 
tions.  In  the  past  these  countries  developed  and  flourished 
without  such  institutions. 
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The  earlier  Indian  nationalists  resented  British  rule, 
yet  adopted  British  ideas  even  in  their  method  of 
revolt.  They  agitated  for  Indian  Home  Rule  on  colonial 
lines.  They  accepted  the  ideas  they  had  learnt  in  schools 
directed  by  Englishmen  and  took  over  an  English  scale 
of  values.  Fortunately  for  India  men  with  a  profounder 
vision  and  a  better  historical  grasp  followed  these  early 
Indian  politicians.  These  men  see  clearly  that  India’s 
salvation  lies  in  the  resurrection  of  her  old  institutions — 
partially  modified  to  suit  present-day  conditions  of  life. 
They  want  a  rebirth  of  Indian  civilisation,  of  the  Indian 
spirit.  Among  these  men  Mr.  Gandhi  is  the  most  promi¬ 
nent.  Mr.  Gandhi  is  not  inspired  by  any  hatred  towards 
Western  civilisation  as  such,  as  some  people  seem  to 
imagine.  He  dislikes  it  because  it  is  forced  upon  his 
country,  which  is  temperamentally  different  from  Western 
countries.  He  does  not  tell  Western  nations  to  discard 
their  civilisation  or  to  trample  upon  their  institutions,  but 
he  tells  his  own  people  to  do  so,  because  Western  culture 
tends  to  destroy  all  their  highest  instincts,  their  moral 
ideals,  and  the  poetry  of  their  lives.  And  he  is  not  wrong 
in  his  attitude  towards  Western  civilisation  so  far  as  his 
country  is  concerned.  Western  civilisation  has  rendered 
some  material  and  intellectual  services  to  India,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  has  harmed  her  from  a  moral  and  spiritual 
point  of  view.  And  it  is  the  moral  and  the  spiritual  side 
of  man  which  is,  after  all,  more  important  to  human  culture 
and  civilisation  than  his  material  and  intellectual  life. 

The  East  is  not  unchangeable  as  some  people  imagine. 
Eastern  countries  are  as  sensitive  to  the  influence  of  time 
as  Western  countries.  And  among  them  India  is  no 
exception. 

Hindu  society  has,  as  is  well  known,  been  based  for  two 
thousand  years  at  least  on  the  caste  system,  in  which  the 
four  primary  castes  are  :  the  Brahmin  (the  priest  and  the 
man  of  learning),  the  Kshatriya  (the  warrior  and  the  ruler), 
the  Vaisya  (the  merchant),  the  Sudra  (the  menial). 
These  castes,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  are  not  rival  or 
antagonistic  groups,  like  the  European  classes,  but  inter¬ 
dependent  groups.  They  have  produced  harmony  and 
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the  spirit  of  co-operation  among  Hindus  instead  of  strife, 
because  they  are  hereditary;  therefore  no  one  belonging 
to  any  one  of  them  ever  dreams  of  trying  to  enter  a  dif¬ 
ferent  caste.  Each  is  what  he  is  as  if  by  decree  of  Nature. 

What  human  institution  is  there  into  which  evils  do 
not  creep  as  time  passes.^  Man  spoils  the  noblest  of  insti¬ 
tutions,  the  noblest  of  ideals  by  his  own  pettiness,  or  greed, 
or  selfishness.  The  caste  system  of  India  when  first  estab¬ 
lished  was  elastic,  but  at  a  later  period  became  rigid.  The 
men  of  learning  dominated  human  society  too  much,  and 
that,  too,  not  always  with  the  best  of  motives,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  other  castes  were  dissatisfied  with  them.  The 
menials  were  looked  down  upon  with  so  much  contempt 
on  account  of  the  kind  of  work  in  which  they  were  engaged 
that  their  very  touch  came  to  be  regarded  as  polluting  by 
other  Hindus.  This  “  untouchableness  ”  of  theirs  they 
naturally  did  not  like,  and  therefore  disliked  the  caste 
system  which  was  the  cause  of  it.  But  as  Indians  are 
essentially  a  peace-loving  people  wars  were  not  declared 
by-  any  one  caste  on  another.  Changes  began  gradually 
to  be  introduced  in  the  social  life  of  the  country. 

There  are  many  people  in  India  to-day  who  advocate 
the  total  abolition  of  the  caste  system.  Some  of  them,  like 
the  Brahmos  of  Bengal  and  the  Arya  Samajists  of  the 
Punjab,  have  already  discarded  it.  Attempts  have  been 
made,  and  some  of  them  have  been  more  or  less  successful, 
to  fuse  the  various  sub-castes  into  which  each  primary 
caste  is  now  split  up. 

Closely  connected  with  the  movement  for  the  reforma¬ 
tion  or  abolition  of  the  caste  system,  because  dependent 
upon  it,  there  is  a  movement  for  permitting  what  are  called 
“  intermarriages,”  that  is  marriages  between  persons 
belonging  to  the  different  Hindu  castes.  It  must  be 
pointed  out  here  in  connection  with  this  subject  that, 
though  theoretically  not  allowed,  such  marriages  have 
taken  place  now  and  then  from  time  immemorial,  and  that 
the  validity  of  such  marriages  was  never  questioned  by  the 
governing  council  of  any  caste.  It  was,  indeed,  the  British 
law  courts  and  judges  which  introduced  the  idea  that  such 
marriages  are  invalid.  In  order,  therefore,  to  make  Indian 
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laws  spring  from  the  customs  or  wishes  of  the  country  a 
Bill  popularly  known  as  “  Mr.  Patel’s  Intermarriage  Bill  ” 
was  introduced  in  the  Legislative  Council  some  years  ago. 
But  some  of  the  other  members  of  the  Council  were 
opposed  to  it,  and  so  it  was  not  passed. 

Another  well-known  problem  calling  for  solution  is  that 
of  the  marriages  of  widows.  It  was  decided  in  ancient 
India  that  a  w'oman,  whether  five  or  fifty  years  old,  cannot 
remarry  if  her  husband  dies;  people  thought  that  as  she 
has  but  one  soul  and  that  soul  was  wholly  absorbed  into 
that  of  her  husband  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  it  was 
physically  and  spiritually  degrading  for  her  to  marry  again. 
They  forgot  to  take  into  consideration  the  case  of  the  girls 
who  become  widows  even  before  they  have  attained  the 
age  of  puberty,  before  they  have  even  consummated  a 
true  marriage.  The  lot  of  these  child  widows  has  been 
very  sad  in  recent  years,  and  therefore  Hindu  society  is 
now  facilitating  their  marriage  with  men  of  their  own  or 
even  of  other  castes. 

The  subject  of  “  untouchability  ”  is  also  agitating  Hindu 
society.  Hindus,  like  all  peoples  who  have  had  a  stable 
civilisation  for  a  long  time,  are  a  conservative  people.  On 
account  of  their  caste  system  they  have  been  accustomed 
for  upwards  of  two  thousand  years  to  regard  certain  other 
fellow  countrymen  of  theirs  as  “  untouchable,”  and  there¬ 
fore  they  find  it  very  difficult  to  do  away  with  this  idea  that 
they  are  prohibited  from  touching  those  belonging  to  the 
lower  caste  and  that  also  they  must  not  treat  them  in  any 
way  as  equals.  There  were  many  Indian  saints, 
philosophers,  poets,  and  social  leaders  in  the  past,  like 
Kabir  and  Tukaram,  who  tried  their  best  to  have  the  curse 
of  this  taboo  abolished,  but  they  did  not  succeed  in  their 
object.  Mr.  Gandhi  has  taken  up  the  cause  of  the  “  un¬ 
touchables  ”  now,  in  spite  of  the  failure  of  his  great  pre¬ 
decessors,  and  he  may  succeed  in  having  the  prohibition 
altogether  abolished,  because  there  are  more  men  in  India 
to-day  who  accept  the  idea  of  the  social  equality  of  all 
men  than  there  were  at  any  other  time  in  the  history  of  the 
country  since  the  disappearance  of  Buddhism. 

Finally,  I  shall  allude  here  to  another  movement  started 
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in  India  .which,  though  apparently  of  a  religious  nature, 
has  a  great  significance  for  social  India.  Hinduism  has 
hitherto  been  unwilling  to  open  its  doors  to  converts.  The 
Hindu,  like  the  poet,  is  born  and  not  made.  This  has 
therefore  prevented  many  people  from  again  becoming 
Hindus  after  they  have  once  abjured  Hinduism  in  favour 
of  either  Christianity  or  Mahomedanism.  But  now  various 
societies  have  been  started  in  the  country  whose  object  is 
to  take  such  people  back  into  their  ancestral  fold. 

All  this  is  a  preliminary,  for,  important  as  these  reforms 
of  custom  are,  they  are  nothing  to  the  great  return  of  India 
to  India’s  own  view  of  life,  India’s  deepest  insight  into 
the  nature  of  the  Universe. 

It  is  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  that  the  British 
Government  ever  made  to  accept  Lord  Macaulay’s  advice 
and  introduce  the  English  system  of  education  in  India. 
Macaulay  neither  knew  nor  cared  to  know  anything  of 
the  soul  of  India.  He  had  scarcely  any  knowledge  of 
her  literature,  her  philosophies,  her  arts,  her  history,  or  of 
any  of  her  languages.  How  could  such  a  man  be  capable 
of  framing  the  right  system  of  education  for  her  chil¬ 
dren?  But  the  English  Government  acted  on  his  advice 
and  established  schools  and  colleges  in  the  country  for  the 
purpose  of  turning  out  not  good  Indians,  but  imitation 
Englishmen.  Graduates  of  the  Indian  universities  know 
more  English  than  any  Indian  language,  because  their 
whole  education  is  given  in  the  language  of  their  rulers. 
They  have  studied  Shakespeare  and  Milton  better  than 
Valmiki  and  Vyas,  their  national  poets.  They  also  know 
more  facts  of  Greek  or  English  history  than  of  the  history 
of  their  own  country.  Even  if  they  were  taught  to  look  at 
the  Greek  or  the  Elizabethan  drama,  for  example,  from  the 
Indian  point  of  view  there  might  be  some  slight  justifica¬ 
tion  for  the  English  system  of  education  in  India.  But 
they  are  taught  merely  to  repeat  parrot-like  whatever  the 
British  think  of  their  own  and  of  the  Greek  drama. 
Indians  are  naturally  not  able  to  develop  their  critical 
faculties  or  their  personalities  and  be  themselves  under 
this  system  of  education.  They  are  denationalised  to  such 
an  extent  that  some  thirty  years  ago  there  were  many 
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Indians  who  wanted  to  be  considered  Europeans,  and 
prided  themselves  in  not  knowing  anything  of  the  art, 
literature,  philosophy,  or  the  religions  of  their  country. 
This  state  of  things  was  too  unnatural  to  last  for  ever. 
A  reaction  set  in.  The  people  of  India  rebelled  against 
the  intellectual  slavery  to  which  they  were  subjected.  They 
wanted  their  own  ideas  to  be  taught  to  them  by  their 
own  people  in  their  own  languages.  They  therefore 
started  non-British  universities,  like  those  of  Benares, 
Aligarh,  and  Hyderabad,  where  Indian  and  Oriental 
studies  are  given  more  prominence  than  European  studies. 

During  the  last  few  years  Mr.  Gandhi  and  his  followers 
have  also  started  a  number  of  national  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  all  over  the  country  whose  main  object  is  to  take 
Indian  students  away  from  the  intellectually  and  morally 
barren  atmosphere  of  government  schools  and  colleges. 
These  national  schools  and  colleges  are,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  by  no  means  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of 
the  times  from  the  intellectual  point  of  view,  but  there  is 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  they  will  do  a  great  deal  of 
good  to  the  people  of  the  country  morally,  spiritually,  and 
even  industrially.  In  years  to  come  all  these  purely 
Indian  educational  institutions  will  most  probably  evolve 
a  complete  system  of  national  education,  based  mostly 
upon  the  ancient  Indian  methods  of  teaching.  They  will 
very  likely  give  a  knowledge  not  only  of  the  various  Indian 
and  Oriental  literatures,  arts,  and  philosophies,  but  also 
of  the  Western  arts,  literatures,  sciences,  and  philosophies. 

Since  their  national  consciousness  awoke  about  twenty 
years  ago  in  matters  educational,  Indians  have  done  much 
in  the  world  of  scholarship.  About  forty  years  ago  there 
were  hardly  a  dozen  of  them  who  did  any  kind  of  scholarly 
work  which  can  be  called  useful.  But  to-day  there  are 
hundreds  who  are  doing  extremely  good  and  useful  work 
in  every  department  of  knowledge.  There  are  Indians 
who  are  writing  the  history  of  their  provinces  or  country 
with  a  very  good  knowledge  of  Sanskrit,  Arabic  and 
Persian  authorities,  as  well  as  of  epigraphies,  numis>- 
matics  and  old  documents.  Some  of  them  write  with 
strictly  scientific*  accuracy,  and  are  determined  not  to 
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colour  their  history  according  to  the  wishes  of  their  hearts. 
In  this  respect,  therefore,  they  are  superior  to  many 
European  historians,  who,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
represent  their  own  country  and  countrymen  in  the  most 
favourable  light.  Indians  have  also  made  most  valuable 
contributions  to  modern  science.  Sir  Jagadish  Bose,  by 
his  epoch-making  researches  in  the  life  of  plants,  has 
bridged  the  apparently  unbridgeable  gulf  between  the 
animal  and  the  vegetable  kingdoms.  There  are  other 
Indian  scientists  besides  Sir  J.  C.  Bose,  such  as  Mr. 
Raman  and  Sir  P.  C.  Ray,  who  have  done  very  useful 
research  work  in  physics  and  chemistry.  Indian  thinkers 
have  now  learnt  how  to  present  the  ancient  thought  of 
their  country  in  a  modern  dress,  and  are  able,  with  the 
help  of  that  thought,  to  suggest  solutions  for  many  of  the 
moral,  economic  and  spiritual  problems  of  the  day. 

Indians  are  also  doing  very  substantial  research  work  in 
archeology,  numismatics  and  epigraphies.  There  is 
every  likelihood  of  their  being  able  to  show  convincingly, 
within  a  short  time,  how  the  sciences  of  sociology  and 
eugenics  were  handled  in  a  masterly  manner  by  their 
ancestors,  and  how,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  work  of 
ancient  India,  Western  sociology  and  eugenics  will  always 
remain  incomplete. 

The  worst  result  of  introducing  British  education  and 
ideals  in  India  was  the  destruction  of  the  creative  faculty 
of  Indians.  It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  after  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  British  schools  and  colleges  in  the  country 
Indian  arts  and  literatures  began  to  degenerate  rapidly. 
The  education  that  Indians  received  in  these  institutions 
and  the  point  of  view  that  it  gave  them  made  them 
imitators — and  very  poor  imitators  at  that — of  the  British. 
Their  emotions  were  moulded  by  Western  arts  and  litera¬ 
tures,  and  were  therefore  what  might  be  called  “  second¬ 
hand.”  The  wings  of  their  imaginations  were  clipped  so 
much  that  foreign  visitors  to  their  country  wondered  if 
they  had  any  imaginations  at  all.  There  were  quite  a 
number  of  art  schools  established  by  the  British  in  the 
country,  but  what  kind  of  schools  were  they.^  They  were 
schools  where  boys  were  taught  drawing,  painting  and 
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sculpture  of  the  European  type.  All  the  hereditary  art 
instincts  of  Indians  were  therefore  suppressed  in  these 
institutions.  The  result  was  that  Indian  artists  became 
feeble  echoes  of  European  artists.  They  could  not  pro¬ 
duce  a  single  work  of  enduring  merit  which  expressed 
their  own  individuality  as  well  as  the  individuality  of  their 
country.  Good  Indian  art,  therefore,  became  synonymous 
with  archaeology  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  But  the  re¬ 
awakening  of  the  soul  of  India  came  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century.  The  architectural  instincts  of  Indians  are 
not  properly  awake  yet,  because  the  British  Government 
does  not  give  any  chance  to  purely  Indian  architects  (that 
is,  men  untouched  by  Western  influence)  to  exhibit  their 
genius.  New  Delhi,  which  is  being  built  near  old  Delhi, 
is  all  planned  by  European  architects  who  know  practic¬ 
ally  nothing  of  the  spirit  of  Indian  architecture.  They 
therefore  think  that,  in  order  to  build  “  Oriental  build¬ 
ings,”  all  they  have  to  do  is  simply  to  build  European 
Renaissance  buildings  and  add  a  few  decorative  details 
in  the  Indo-Saracenic  style. 

Worse  still,  many  rich  Indians  themselves,  still  hyp¬ 
notised  by  Western  education,  prefer  to  have  their  houses 
and  offices  built  in  European  rather  than  in  Indian  styles 
of  architecture.  The  hope  of  India,  as  far  as  architecture 
goes,  is  Rajputana,  a  part  of  the  country  which  is  very 
little  affected  by  Western  influence.  Many  beautiful 
buildings  in  purely  Indian  styles  are  still  being  built  there, 
and  this  influence  is  now  beginning  to  spread  all  over  the 
country.  Therefore,  in  a  few  years  India  may  reasonably 
hope  to  become  again  fully  self-expressive  in  her  archi¬ 
tecture. 

Indian  painting,  however,  unlike  architecture,  is  already 
awake.  An  Indian  school  of  painting  arose  some  twenty 
years  ago  in  Bengal,  and  has  already  won  recognition  and 
admiration  from  artists  of  other  countries.  The  artists  of 
this  school  have  based  their  ideals  upon  the  paintings  of 
the  Ajanta  Caves,  which  were  painted  at  various  intervals 
from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  years  ago.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  this  school  has  borrow^ed  some  ideas  from 
European  and  Japanese  art,  but  it  is  probable  that,  as 
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time  passes,  it  will  become  thoroughly  Indian.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  painters  here  consists  in  avoiding 
chiaroscuro  and  too  many  details,  which  are  characteristic 
of  a  certain  type  of  modern  Western  art.  They  paint  in 
comparatively  even  washes,  in  a  decorative  style,  using 
the  simplified  abstract  forms  typical  of  Eastern  art. 
They  believe  in  economy  of  line,  and  paint  in  low  tones, 
because  their  object  is  to  suggest  rather  than  to  paint 
anything  fully.  They  see  more  beauty  in  a  bud  than  in  a 
full-blown  flower,  and  behind  all  their  works  there  is 
always  to  be  found  a  predominant  idea.  One  work  reveals 
the  link  between  the  finite  and  the  infinite,  a  second  shows 
the  swift,  fleeting  nature  of  youth,  and  a  third  exhibits 
the  beauty  of  the  sense  of  duty.  Further,  all  these  paint¬ 
ings  are  painted  on  a  small  scale  in  accordance  with  the 
idea  of  ancient  Oriental  artists,  who  meant  their  works 
to  be  exhibited  in  small  rooms  or  as  illustrations  to  books. 

It  is  advisable  to  allude  here  to  a  movement  which  was 
started  some  years  ago  in  Bombay.  The  frescoes  of  the 
Ajanta  Caves  show  clearly  the  genius  of  India  for  this 
class  of  work;  but  during  the  last  half-century  or  more 
wall  decoration,  as  an  art,  has  been  almost  wholly  neglected 
by  good  Indian  artists,  and  left  to  men  ignorant  to  a  great 
extent  of  both  drawing  and  painting.  Mr.  Solomon,  the 
present  principal  of  the  Bombay  School  of  Art,  hbwever, 
rediscovered  the  genius  for  this  kind  of  work  which  is 
lying  dormant  amongst  Indians,  and  started  a  movement 
to  reawaken  it.  Some  interesting  paintings  have  already 
been  executed  by  his  pupils  in  a  purely  decorative  manner 
on  the  walls  of  their  school,  and  orders  were  given  by  the 
late  Governor  of  Bombay  to  decorate  with  similar  paintings 
the  Government  House  of  that  city.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  there  is  still  too  much  European  influence  in  these 
mural  decorations.  They  are  also  painted  on  canvas 
embedded  in  the  wall  in  the  Northern  European  manner, 
rather  than  directly  on  the  walls,  as  were  the  true  frescoes 
of  ancient  India.  But  these  defects  will  not  remain  for 
ever,  because  the  national  movement  is  growing  stronger 
and  stronger  in  the  country  every  year. 

Sculpture  in  present-day  India  is  not  yet  national.  It 
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is  more  French  than  Indian.  India  cannot  be  said  to 
have  produced  a  first-class  statue  since  the  British 
Government  was  established  there.  No  doubt  the  instincts 
of  the  men  who  produced  the  sculptures  of  Bharhut, 
Sanchi  and  Amraoti  in  old  times  can  be  found  in  the 
Indian  sculptors  of  to-day,  but  they  are  so  dormant  that 
it  is  difficult  to  say  exactly  when  they  will  be  reawakened. 

The  case  of  music  is,  fortunately,  different.  The  music 
of  India  is  a  highly  elaborate  and  infinitely  varied  and 
complex  art,  unlike  the  music  of  Japan.  Indians,  as  a 
people,  have  not  discarded  their  music  in  favour  of 
European  music,  as  the  Japanese  have  largely  done. 
Unfortunately  Indian  music  was  despised  by  the  better 
classes  and  left  to  the  professional  singers  and  players 
of  the  country  for  a  long  time.  Recently,  however,  more 
and  more  educated  Indians  of  all  classes  have  begun  to 
take  an  interest  in  it,  and  are  teaching  it  to  their  children. 
Proper  musical  academies  are  being  started  all  over  the 
country,  which  give  “  festivals  ”  occasionally  in  order  to 
maintain  the  love  of  their  national  music  among  Indians. 
Some  musicians  have  tried  to  introduce  in  Indian  music 
changes^  to  which  they  were  led  by  Western  influence,  but 
no  one  can  say  with  certainty  whether  those  changes  will 
be  incorporated  in  their  system  by  Indian  musicians  as 
a  class. 

The  unnatural  system  of  education  established  in  their 
country  had  also  a  most  disastrous  effect  on  the  literary 
genius  of  Indians,  because  it  tended  to  exalt  the  literary 
ideals  of  their  rulers  at  the  expense  of  those  of  their 
ancestors.  Vedantism  and  Hindu  mythology,  the  rich 
treasure-mines  of  inspiration  for  Indian  literature  and  art, 
were  consequently  neglected.  Indian  natural  scenery, 
with  its  rich  colouring,  its  infinite  variety,  and  its  high 
lights  and  deep  shadows,  came  to  be  almost  despised. 
Every  one  who  aspired  to  be  a  poet  in  India  wrote  verses 
a  la  Byron,  Shelley,  Scott  or  Tennyson.  Therefore  the 
imitative  faculty  of  Indians  was  developed  at  the  expense 
of  their  creative  faculty.  Instead  of  feeling  naturally, 

(i)  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  changes  is  the  system  of 
notation. 
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and  expressing  those  feelings  in  a  manner  natural  to  them, 
Indians  tried  to  feel  and  express  themselves  in  the  way 
in  which  British  poets  expressed  themselves.  Thus  the 
soul  song  of  India  was  stifled  in  the  breast  of  her  children. 
But  nature  asserts  herself  sooner  or  later  in  every  sphere 
of  life,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  and  so  India  found  her 
owm  voice  and  began  to  see  life  with  her  own  eyes  again. 
A  number  of  good  poets  and  eminent  writers  are  now 
writing  in  Bengali,  Urdu  and  other  Indian  languages. 

India  is  awake  now.  Influences,  both  Japanese  and 
Western,  have  helped  her  in  her  new  awakening,  because 
it  is  impossible  for  any  people  in  the  world  to  avoid 
being  influenced  by  the  currents  of  the  time-spirit  from 
other  countries.  At  the  same  time,  in  spite  of  these  foreign 
influences,  she  is  quite  herself,  and  not  an  echo  or  shadow 
of  any  other  nation  in  her  creative  and  constructive  work. 
In  the  literature  and  art  that  she  is  producing  you  perceive 
the  ancient  soul  of  India  in  a  new  form.  India  is 
nothing  if  not  mystical.  And  this  mysticism  of  hers 
colours  the  love-longings  of  Rabindranath  Tagore  as 
much  as  it  does  the  art  of  the  Bengal  school  of  painters. 
The  ancient  sages  of  India  always  saw  the  unity  of  life 
behind  the  multitudinous  variety  of  nature’s  forms,  and  this 
vision  of  theirs  has  been  again  seen  by  Sir  J.  C.  Bose, 
the  Indian  scientist.  To  ancient  Indian  philosophers  it 
was  inconceivable  how  politics  could  be  divorced  from 
ethics,  and  to-day  Mr.  Gandhi  is  showing  by  his  own 
words  and  actions  that  this  ideal  of  theirs  is  still  alive 
in  the  life-blood  of  the  country. 


PRESIDENT  COSGRAVE 
By  Denis  Gwynn 

It  would  be  foolish  to  ignore  that  the  general  elections 
held  in  September  last  in  the  Irish  Free  State  have  brought 
well  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  the  displacement  of 
Mr.  Cosgrave  by  a  chastened  Mr,  de  Valera  as  President 
of  the  Executive  Council.  Yet  their  result  can  only  be 
described  as  a  very  real  success  for  the  bold  policy  which 
Mr.  Cosgrave  has  pursued.  He  not  only  foresaw  but  said 
openly,  when  he  introduced  the  Electoral  Amendment 
Bill,  which  compelled  Mr,  de  Valera  to  enter  the  Dail 
rather  than  risk  the  political  extinction  of  his  party,  that 
his  policy  was  more  likely  to  help  his  opponents  than  the 
Government  at  the  next  elections.  But  he  was  determined 
to  call  the  bluff  that  has  retarded  all  normal  political  deve¬ 
lopment  in  the  Free  State  for  so  long.  Whatever  the 
result  might  be  to  his  own  party,  he  was  determined  to 
put  an  end  to  the  prolonged  travesty  of  democratic  govern¬ 
ment  under  which  the  second  largest  party  in  the  State 
persisted  in  standing  for  election  but  refused  to  accept  the 
responsibilities  of  deputies.  His  action  could  not  fail  to 
recoil  upon  his  own  party  in  two  ways.  First,  he  was 
enforcing  measures  of  coercion  which  rivalled,  if  they  did 
not  surpass,  the  most  extreme  measures  of  previous 
coercionists  under  the  old  regime.  And  secondly,  by  com¬ 
pelling  all  candidates  for  election  to  give  a  guarantee  that 
they  would  take  their  seats,  the  Bill  must  inevitably  offer  to 
many  voters  who  disagreed  with  the  abstentionist  policy 
of  the  Republicans,  but  who  desired  a  change  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  an  opportunity  to  strengthen  the  main  Opposition 
party  in  the  Dail. 

What  Mr.  Cosgrave  predicted  in  introducing  the 
Electoral  Amendment  Bill  was  literally  fulfilled.  Even 
under  Proportional  Representation  the  tendency  to  en¬ 
courage  small  parties  was  overcome  by  the  general  desire 
to  create  a  strong  Opposition  party  which  would  provide 
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an  alternative  government.  Many  thousands  of  voters 
in  every  constituency  who  had  previously  expressed  their 
discontent  with  the  Government  by  voting  for  Labour 
Party,  or  Farmers’  Party,  or  National  League  candidates, 
transferred  their  votes  to  Mr.  de  Valera’s  followers  as  soon 
as  they  were  committed  to  entering  the  Dail  as  a  constitu¬ 
tional  Opposition.  Mr.  Cosgrave  had  foreseen  that  by 
compelling  the  Republicans  to  enter  the  Dail  he  would 
clear  the  air,  and  that  the  small  parties  would  suffer  at  the 
expense  of  his  own  party  and  of  the  Republican  Opposi¬ 
tion;  but  he  reckoned  that  in  the  outcome  he  would  still 
retain  a  sufficient  majority  to  carry  on  the  government. 
Before  the  polling  actually  took  place  he  had  seen  his 
calculations  so  faithfully  fulfilled  that  he  himself  made  a 
personal  prediction  that  his  own  party  would  win  sixty-one 
seats.  The  forecast  was  exactly  and  astonishingly 
accurate. 

It  is  only  in  quite  recent  years  that  Mr.  Cosgrave  has 
been  given  credit  for  the  possession  of  such  sound  political 
judgment.  Less  than  five  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Cosgrave, 
at  the  age  of  forty-two,  was  unexpectedly  called  upon  to 
preside  over  the  Free  State  after  the  sudden  death  of 
Arthur  Griffith,  and  the  murder,  a  few  weeks  later,  of 
Michael  Collins,  very  few  people  indeed  could  have  said 
what  qualifications  Mr.  Cosgrave  had  at  all  for  the 
desperately  arduous  position  which  he  undertook  in  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  the  wishes  of  his  dead  friends.  To  the  vast 
majority  of  Irishmen  he  was  no  more  than  a  name.  He 
had  not  been  a  signatory  to  the  Anglo-Irish  treaty;  he  had 
been  no  more  conspicuous  to  the  public  at  large  than  many 
other  Sinn  Fein  deputies  whose  photographs  had  been 
plastered  on  hoardings  by  the  police,  with  glaring 
announcements  that  big  money  was  offered  to  anyone  who 
assisted  in  their  capture.  Only  for  a  few  weeks,  during  the 
illness  of  Arthur  Griffith,  he  had  been  acting  as  Deputy 
Leader  of  the  Government  in  the  Dail  at  a  time  when 
Kevin  O’Higgins  was  still  an  unknown  young  politician. 
All  that  was  known  was  that  Mr.  Cosgrave  was  the  son  of 
poor  parents  in  Dublin ;  that  he  had  spent  his  early  years, 
after  leaving  a  primary  school,  as  an  assistant  in  a  public- 
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house ;  and  that  his  chief  experience  of  public  life  had  been 
gained  as  one  of  the  few  Sinn  Fein  members  of  the  old 
Dublin  Corporation,  where  he  had  tried,  as  one  of  a  small 
but  courageous  group,  to  expose  and  defeat  the  corruption 
of  its  municipal  administration.  He  had  taken  part  in  the 
Dublin  insurrection  of  1916,  when  Arthur  Griffith  had 
stood  out  against  the  rising;  but  he  had  not  been  prominent 
enough  to  incur  the  death  penalty.  He  had  been  im¬ 
prisoned  in  England  afterwards,  and  had  been  “  on  the 
run  ”  in  Ireland  after  his  election  for  Kilkenny  in  1917, 
which  was  one  of  the  first  demonstrations  that  popular 
sympathy  had  gone  over  solidly  to  Sinn  Fein.  He  had 
been  Minister  for  Local  Government  in  the  shadowy  Sinn 
Fein  Government  which  had  established  some  measure 
of  disputed  authority  during  Sir  Hamar  Greenwood’s 
administration.  Beyond  that  no  one  outside  a  small  range 
of  his  intimate  friends  knew  anything  at  all,  and  the  whole 
future  of  the  new-born  State  could  scarcely  have  looked 
more  hopeless,  when  its  two  chief  creators  had  died 
suddenly  within  a  few  weeks  of  one  another,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  civil  war  which  was  rapidly  spreading 
through  the  country. 

It  was  certainly  the  last  task  that  an  unknown  politician 
with  no  ambition  and  with  a  naturally  retiring  disposition 
would  have  chosen  to  undertake.  But  Mr.  Cosgrave 
assumed  his  responsibilities  without  flinching.  Even  his 
appearance  was  unknown  to  most  people,  and  his  diminu¬ 
tive,  frail  figure  was  not  calculated  to  inspire  confidence. 
He  had  to  assume  the  direction  of  a  Cabinet  largely  com¬ 
posed  of  men  as  little  known  as  himself.  Several  of  them 
were  extremely  young;  all  were  new  to  political  life  and 
to  the  difficulties  of  working  together  as  a  group.  It  was 
long  before  they  realised  how  much  Mr.  Cosgrave  had 
learned  in  the  arts  of  government  through  his  apprentice¬ 
ship  on  the  old  Dublin  Corporation.  In  the  highly 
organised  corruption  of  its  politics  under  the  old  regime^ 
Dublin  had  gone  far  to  rival  the  condition  of  New  York. 
The  new  regime  has  made  a  clean  sweep  of  its  squalid 
traditions  by  temporarily  handing  over  the  city  to  salaried 
civil  servants,  who  have  vastly  improved  the  administra- 
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tion  while  bringing  an  immediate  and  substantial  relief  to 
the  ratepayers.  In  conflicts  with  the  unscrupulous  gang 
of  publicans,  moneylenders  and  ward  politicians,  who  held 
the  Dublin  municipal  constituencies  in  their  power,  Mr. 
Cosgrave  had  a  training  that  resembled  that  of  President 
Roosevelt  when  he  entered  Tammany  Hall  to  learn  the 
first  essentials  of  American  politics. 

But  his  shrewdness,  his  courage  and  integrity,  and  his 
experience  of  political  tactics,  which  counted  for  so  much 
in  the  fight  through  the  first  years,  would  not  alone  have 
enabled  him  to  fulfil  his  difficult  role  with  such  astonishing 
success.  Two  special  attributes  of  his  character  were  of 
incalculable  assistance  ;  his  unsuspected  capacity  for  keep¬ 
ing  a  group  of  conflicting  individuals  together,  and  an 
entire  indifference  to  personal  popularity.  For  years 
Irish  Nationalist  politics  had  been  dominated  by  strong 
personalities  or  picturesque  leaders.  Griffith  had  brought 
to  the  Sinn  Fein  Movement  the  same  adamantine  qualities 
that  had  given  unchallenged  authority  to  Parnell.  Michael 
Collins  had  aroused  enthusiasm  by  his  own  exuberant  and 
boyish  personality.  But  when  they  both  disappeared  there 
was  no  conspicuous  leader  left;  and  Mr.  Cosgrave,  realis¬ 
ing  his  own  inability  to  create  enthusiasm  quickly,  and  with 
his  natural  repugnance  towards  popular  applause,  set  him¬ 
self  at  once  to  establish  a  tradition  which  was  wholly  new 
to  Irish  politics,  in  governing  through  the  collective 
decisions  of  a  Cabinet.  It  required  tact  and  firmness  to 
hold  together  a  group  of  men  who  had  no  previous  ex¬ 
perience  of  political  responsibilities,  and  who  were  working 
under  chaotic  conditions.  To  have  kept  such  a  Cabinet 
of  inexperienced  politicians  together  at  any  time  would 
have  been  a  wonderful  achievement  for  a  man  who  was 
himself  untrained  in  office.  But  Mr.  Cosgrave  had  to  keep 
them  united  through  a  civil  war  in  which  each  of  his  col¬ 
leagues,  as  well  as  himself,  was  constantly  torn  by  con¬ 
flicts  of  allegiance  in  matters  that  concerned  his  own 
family  or  intimate  friends.  In  addition  to  these  manifold 
difficulties  the  personal  friction  that  is  common  to  all 
Cabinets  developed  with  special  force.  The  younger 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  who  very  quickly  revealed  greater 
ability  than  the  rest,  soon  formed  themselves  into  a  group 
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which  regarded  the  older  men,  and  even  Mr.  Cosgrave 
himself,  with  considerable  dissatisfaction.  Stories  of 
impending  splits  in  the  Cabinet  became  current  time  after 
time,  and  there  was  ample  ground  for  them.  Personal 
friction  between  Mr.  Cosgrave  and  the  late  Kevin 
O’Higgins  became  particularly  acute,  and  O’Higgins  was 
the  recognised  leader  of  the  younger  group.  But  Mr. 
Cosgrave’s  firmness  and  loyalty  and  supreme  sense  of 
public  duty  weathered  all  storms,  and  in  later  years  a  much 
more  harmonious  spirit  has  prevailed. 

Nothing  contributed  more  to  keeping  the  Cabinet  together 
than  the  very  remarkable  personal  humility  of  the  President 
himself.  Mr.  Baldwin  has  never  been  eclipsed  by  his 
more  brilliant  colleagues  to  the  extent  that  Mr.  Cosgrave 
was  in  those  most  difficult  years,  by  the  growing  reputation 
of  several  of  his  Ministers.  But  no  shadow  of  jealousy 
ever  clouded  his  generous  appreciation  of  what  the  younger 
men  were  doing  under  his  own  unostentatious  guidance. 
The  point  deserves  emphasis,  for  it  reflected  what  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  chief  characteristic  of  Mr.  Cosgrave  as  an 
Iri'-hman.  There  can  be  few  politicians  living  who  have  a 
more  profoundly  religious  sense.  The  spirit  that  urged 
Mr.  Cosgrave  as  a  young  man  to  enter  the  squalid  arena 
of  Dublin  municipal  politics  was  a  real  and  deep  love 
of  the  poor,  more  than  any  Nationalist  idealism.  And  in 
a  country  where  religious  tendencies  usually  assume  an 
austere  form,  Mr.  Cosgrave  is  an  example  of  the  ascetic 
influences  of  Catholicism.  It  was  less  as  President  of  the 
Free  State  than  as  an  individual  Catholic  Irishman  that 
Mr.  Cosgrave  seized  the  opportunity  two  years  ago  of 
going  to  Rome  for  the  Holy  Year;  and  in  attending  the 
centenary  celebrations  of  the  Irish  Saint  Columbanus  at 
Bobbio  he  sat  obscurely  in  the  back  of  the  church  with 
many  other  pilgrims,  without  any  insistence  upon  the 
public  importance  of  his  position.  And  during  the  last 
Imperial  Conference  in  London  it  was  well  known  to  his 
intimate  associates  that  Mr.  Cosgrave,  who  was  so  seldom 
to  be  found  by  interviewers,  could  have  been  discovered 
frequently,  when  he  could  escape  for  brief  intervals  from 
public  affairs,  kneeling  quietly  in  a  secluded  Catholic 
Church  within  a  little  distance  of  Whitehall. 
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Only  those  who  realise  the  extent  of  this  religious 
influence  upon  the  Irish  character  can  appreciate  even  those 
direct  and  simple  motives  that  govern  his  extremely  pug¬ 
nacious  politics.  In  all  the  elections  since  the  Free  State 
was  established,  Mr.  Cosgrave’s  fighting  qualities  have 
been  an  enormous  asset  to  his  party ;  and  the  arrival,  often 
by  aeroplane,  of  this  frail  figure  surmounted  by  a  shock 
of  fair  hair,  with  his  tremendous  vigour  of  speech — 
acquired  in  the  far  from  polite  school  of  Dublin  ward 
politics  but  moderated  very  considerably  with  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  office — has  galvanised  many  hundreds  of  open- 
air  meetings  into  sudden  life.  Mr.  de  Valera’s  decision 
to  combine  taking  an  oath  with  proclaiming  that  it  was  an 
“  empty  formula  ”  did  genuinely  shock  his  religious  sense, 
and  moved  him  to  outbursts  of  indignation  scarcely  less 
fervent  than  when  he  had  to  denounce  the  murderers  of 
Kevin  O’Higgins,  and  when  he  assumed  with  characteristic 
fearlessness,  in  the  face  of  threats  of  other  assassinations, 
entire  personal  responsibility  for  the  executions  which  had 
been  attributed  especially  to  the  murdered  Minister  of 
J  ustice. 

Not  since  Daniel  O’Connell  has  Nationalist  Ireland  had 
a  leader  so  intensely  Catholic  in  his  outlook.  The  fact 
might  easily  have  caused  uneasiness  to  the  Protestant 
minority  in  the  Free  State;  but  the  Southern  Unionists 
have  had  no  cause  for  complaint  against  him.  Except  on 
the  question  of  prohibiting  divorce  in  Ireland,  in  which 
the  Government  was,  in  fact,  supported  by  some  of  the 
most  prominent  leaders  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  and  of 
the  Nonconformist  churches — which  in  their  strict  code  of 
morals  all  have  very  much  the  same  ideas  as  the  Catholic 
hierarchy — there  has  been  scarcely  any  issue  in  which 
definitely  Catholic  principles  have  been  applied  as  such. 
Very  drastic  proposals  are,  it  is  true,  contemplated  for 
preventing  the  printing  or  importation  of  any  publications 
which  offend  against  decency  or  advocate  birth  control; 
but  on  this  matter  also  the  Government  is  acting  on  the 
recommendations  of  a  very  representative  committee  of 
inquiry,  upon  which  Protestants  and  Nonconformists  were 
fully  represented  and  concurred  in  the  unanimous 
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decisions  of  the  committee.  Similarly  in  regard  to  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  where  the  recent  death  of  Dr.  Bernard  left 
to  the  Government  for  the  first  time  the  appointment  of  a 
successor  to  the  late  Provost.  There  was  an  agitation 
in  some  quarters  in  favour  of  the  appointment  of  some  dis¬ 
tinguished  Catholic  member  of  the  University,  and  the 
name  of  Sir  Thomas  Moloney,  the  first  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Free  State,  was  strongly  put  forward.  But  Mr. 
Cosgrave  left  the  matter  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
University  itself,  and  the  candidate  whom  the  Senior 
Fellows  had  chosen  was  appointed  without  question.  His 
attitude  has  been  rewarded  with  a  generous  return  of  con¬ 
fidence  by  the  University.  Its  three  deputies  in  the  Dail 
have  given  valuable  assistance  and  support  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment;  and  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  College  Historical 
Society  a  few  weeks  ago  Mr.  Cosgrave’s  arrival  was 
greeted  with  tumultuous  and  prolonged  applause,  the  whole 
audience  rising  up  to  cheer  him  for  several  minutes. 

In  regard  to  Ulster,  Mr.  Cosgrave  has  shown  the  same 
attitude  of  complete  respect  for  honest  difference  of 
opinion.  He  has  refused  consistently  to  take  any  step 
which  challenged  the  existing  rights  of  the  Northern 
Government.  Born  and  trained  in  an  atmosphere  in  which 
the  old  tradition  of  Protestant  ascendancy  in  Ireland  was 
fiercely  resented,  he  has  shown  no  such  resentment  in  his 
own  public  actions.  When  the  first  Irish  Loan  was  floated 
the  Church  of  Ireland  and  great  Protestant  institutions  like 
the  Guinness  breweries  gave  a  generous  support  to  the 
effort  to  establish  the  credit  of  the  new  State ;  but  it  is  no 
secret  that  in  the  early  years  the  attitude  of  the  directors 
of  certain  very  important  business  interests  towards  Mr. 
Cosgrave  and  his  colleagues  was  far  from  sympathetic. 
Well-intentioned  attempts  to  bring  about  private  and  in¬ 
formal  conversations  on  a  friendly  basis  between  them  and 
Mr.  Cosgrave,  as  President  of  the  Executive  Council,  were 
met  with  definite  rebuffs,  which  a  less  tolerant  man  might 
well  have  resented  under  the  conditions  then  prevailing. 
But  Mr.  Cosgrave’s  attitude  throughout  has  been  that  there 
must  be  no  coercion  of  anyone  except  in  cases  where  the 
law  was  being  openly  flouted.  He  has  set  himself  to 
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create  confidence  by  actions  and  by  successful  and  indus¬ 
trious  administration,  making  no  effort  either  to  win  favour 
with  the  strong  vested  interests  of  the  Southern  Protestants 
or  to  hasten  political  reconciliation  with  Belfast  by  artificial 
means.  It  was  not  Mr.  Cosgrave  who  insisted  upon  raising 
the  awkward  and  insoluble  questions  that  were  involved  in 
pressing  for  the  setting  up  of  the  Boundary  Commission 
under  the  Treaty  some  years  ago,  which  so  nearly  led  to 
a  crisis  through  the  disappointment  of  ill-founded  hopes  in 
the  Free  State.  His  policy  has  aimed  at  reconciliation 
and  reunion  with  Northern  Ireland  by  other  means;  and 
his  own  personal  efforts  were  largely  responsible  for  the 
ultimate  agreement  to  drop  the  boundary  question  on  con¬ 
dition  that  other  outstanding  matters  in  the  Treaty  should 
also  be  cancelled  out. 

The  Ulster  Unionists  and  the  Southern  Protestants 
have,  in  fact,  been  no  cause  of  difficulty  to  Mr.  Cosgrave. 
His  chief  problem  has  been  the  continued  abstention  of  a 
large  political  party  which  served  as  a  focus  for  all  the 
elements  of  discontent,  that  naturally  increased  while  the 
Government  was  engaged  in  reducing  expenditure  and  in 
enforcing  the  payment  of  taxes  and  debts  more  vigorously 
than  under  the  old  regime.  So  long  as  the  Republican 
Party  could  gain  recruits  from  all  the  miscellaneous  forces 
of  discontent,  the  programme  of  repudiating  the  Treaty  and 
the  Constitution  received  an  apparent  measure  of  support  at 
the  elections  which  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  strength 
of  real  Separatist  feeling,  and  thereby  constituted  a  per¬ 
manent  menace  to  the  credit  of  the  State.  To  call  that 
bluff,  by  compelling  the  Republicans  to  enter  the  Bail,  has 
been  the  supreme  task  of  his  later  administration.  Having 
accomplished  it,  he  may  now  well  feel  entitled  to  say  his 
Nunc  Dimittis  after  five  years  of  the  most  difficult  and 
exacting  labours.  There  is  a  portrait  painted  of  him 
within  the  first  year  of  his  tenure  of  office  by  the  Irish  artist 
Mr.  Paul  Henry,  which  shows  a  strained  and  anxious  face 
extraordinarily  different  to  the  quiet  confidence  of  Mr. 
Cosgrave  that  has  become  familiar  in  recent  years.  It 
took  time  to  live  down  the  fearful  strain  of  the  civil  war, 
when  every  Minister  carried  his  life  in  his  hands,  and  when 
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the  security  of  the  State  itself  compelled  the  whole  Cabinet 
to  live  behind  barbed  wire  entanglements  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  buildings  in  Dublin.  But  the  policy  of  Mr. 
Cosgrave,  in  restoring  confidence  by  strong  government 
and  prudent  administration,  while  keeping  himself  in  the 
background  and  giving  the  fullest  possible  scope  to  his 
able  lieutenants,  gradually  triumphed  in  restoring  its  old 
happy  existence  to  a  country  that  is  content  with  a  very 
modest  prosperity. 

Whether  Mr.  Cosgrave  will  continue  or  not  as  the  political 
leader  of  his  party  will,  I  imagine,  depend  chiefly  upon 
developments  in  the  new  Dail.  If  the  Republican  Party 
becomes  really  constitutional  and  is  willing  to  take  its  part 
without  further  mental  reservations  in  carrying  on  the  work 
which  he  has  begun  and  carried  so  far,  the  need  for  his  own 
counsel  and  his  shrewd  public  spirit  will  be  so  much  less 
that  he  may  very  possibly  feel  free  to  retire  from  the  thank¬ 
less  responsibilities  of  political  leadership.  It  was  in  all 
sincerity  that  Mr.  Cosgrave  offered,  when  he  returned  to 
the  Dail  without  a  Parliamentary  majority  in  June  last,  to 
make  way  for  anyone  who  might  feel  capable  of  forming 
a  Constitutional  Government.  “  Ministerial  office,”  he 
declared,  “  is  a  high  honour,  but  it  is  neither  easy  nor  profit¬ 
able.  It  was  not  without  a  very  grave  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility  that  I  persuaded  certain  of  my  colleagues  to  sacrifice 
the  last  five  years — vital  years  in  the  career  of  the  majority 
of  them — to  the  work  of  national  administration,  and  it  is 
with  no  easy  mind  that  I  shall  invite  them  to  prolong 
their  period  of  absence  from  business  or  professional 
careers.”  Yet  this  genuine  reluctance  to  remain  in  office 
has  never  impaired  the  fighting  qualities  of  Mr.  Cosgrave; 
and  although  he  agreed  to  take  office  with  the  support  of 
other  groups  he  did  so  on  his  own  terms.  “  I  cannot  be 
too  specific,”  he  declared,  “  in'impressing  upon  deputies  that 
I  have  no  intention  of  accepting  office  in  the  mere  capacity 
of  a  super-policeman  to  maintain  law  and  order  while 
allowing  the  country  to  drift  along.  .  .  .  Nor  do  I  intend 
to  allow  myself  to  be  placed  in  the  position  of  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  carry  out  the  policies  of  others,  should  a  majority 
here  agree  to  disagree  with  me  in  any  matter  of  vital  im- 
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portance.”  With  that  clear  understanding^  he  went  ahead 
until,  with  the  assassination  of  Kevin  O’Higgins,  the  time 
for  action  had  unquestionably  come.  Mr.  Cosgrave  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Dail,  as  measures  of  public  safety,  a  Rill 
for  the  suppression  of  criminal  organisations,  and  another 
designed  to  put  an  end  to  the  long  farce  which  had  enabled 
the  Republicans  who  remained  outside  the  Dail  to  en¬ 
courage  acts  of  violence  by  irresponsible  agitation,  although 
disowning  them  when  they  occurred. 

Mr.  Cosgrave  has  undoubtedly  gained  his  victory.  Of 
late,  Mr.  de  Valera  has  followed  rather  than  led  his  own 
party,  and  he  had  to  confess  defeat  when  he  bowed  to  the 
wishes  of  the  majority  by  entering  the  Dail.  Already  the 
possibility  of  the  Republicans  reacting  towards  anti-con¬ 
stitutional  methods  has  become  more  remote  even  than  it 
was  a  few  months  ago.  On  that  basis  the  Republican  Party 
at  last  offers  an  alternative  government ;  and  after  five  such 
years  as  the  Irish  electorate  has  been  through  it  is  only 
natural  that  a  change  should  be  widely  desired.  It  may 
be  that,  when  the  next  Imperial  Conference  is  held  in 
London,  the  Free  State  will  be  represented  at  it  by  Mr. 
de  Valera  and  not  by  Mr.  Cosgrave.  The  political 
kaleidoscope  has  brought  many  startling  changes  in  recent 
years;  and  when  one  remembers  that  in  the  last  Imperial 
Conference  not  only  was  General  Hertzog  one  of  the  lead- 
ing  figures,  but  that  Mr.  Cosgrave  was  welcomed,  in  the 
chairman’s  opening  speech,  as  one  of  the  few  survivors  of 
earlier  conferences,  the  prospect  of  Mr.  de  Valera  being 
welcomed  in  Whitehall  and  at  Buckingham  Palace  cannot 
be  regarded  as  either  impossible  or  remote.  But  if  that 
situation  should  arise,  no  man  will  have  contributed  more 
to  bring  it  about  than  Mr.  Cosgrave,  with  his  quietly  in¬ 
domitable  firmness  of  purpose  and  his  constant  subordina¬ 
tion  of  his  own  interest  and  personal  feelings  to  the 
common  good. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  RURAL  SCHOOL 


By  Cloudesley  Brereton,  D.-fes-L.  (Hon.  Causa), 

Lille. 

Hitherto  educational  problems  for  the  country  at  large 
have  almost  entirely  been  adjudicated  on  by  those  whose 
main  interest  is  town  education.  On  the  departmental 
committee,  for  instance,  on  the  training  of  teachers  for 
public  elementary  schools,  out  of  eighteen  members  only 
some  two  or  three  (a  mere  handful)  represented  the  country 
side  of  the  problem.  At  last,  however,  the  question  of  the 
rural  school  has  forced  its  way  to  the  front,  and  a  depart¬ 
mental  committee  has  been  appointed  to  consider  the 
training  of  rural  teachers.  Happily  the  times  seem  more 
propitious  to  a  right  solution  than  at  any  previous  epoch. 
On  all  sides  it  is  increasingly  agreed  that  the  education 
of  the  country  child  differs,  or  should  differ,  considerably 
from  that  of  the  town  child,  although  until  recently  the 
education  it  has  received  has  been  more  or  less  moulded 
on  urban  lines. 

But  the  solution  of  the  problem  itself  is  far  from  simple. 
It  involves  a  clear  conception  of  what  is  a  country  child, 
and,  when  we  have  settled  that,  of  what  exactly  should 
be  the  education  we  should  give  him. 

The  conception  of  what  is  a  country  child  is  compli 
cated  and  obscured  by  the  fact  that  the  population  of 
many  English  counties  to-day  shades  off,  at  times  by 
almost  insensible  degrees,  from  being  purely  rural  in 
character  to  semi-urban  and  indeed  urban.  This  is 
especially  true  of  those  counties  in  the  industrial  parts  of 
England  in  which,  in  addition  to  the  non-county  boroughs 
they  contain,  often  of  considerable  size,  the  more  rural 
areas  are  deeply  eroded  and  indented  by  an  ever- 
encroaching  fringe  of  urban  population,  the  overflow  from 
some  adjacent  county  borough  or  boroughs.  Such  a 
population  is  often  as  truly  urban  in  character  as  that  of 
the  borough  itself,  since  the  great  majority  of  these  extra¬ 
mural  out-dwellers  find  their  occupation  in  it,  and  use  the 
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district  they  inhabit  only  as  a  dormitory.  Moreover,  even 
the  more  rural  counties  are  dotted  over  with  an  irregular 
archipelago  of  small  county  towns,  little  urban  enclaves, 
within  which  again,  alongside  of  the  purely  “townee” 
element,  there  is  also  a  number  of  persons  engaged  in 
definite  rural  pursuits.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  it  is  only 
in  the  village  school  as  such  that  we  find  the  really  country 
child. 

When,  again,  we  come  to  the  problem  of  the  suitable 
education  for  such  a  pupil,  we  are  at  once  confronted  with 
the  fundamental  question  of  what  the  aims  and  objects 
of  that  education  should  be.  Nearly  all  educational 
authorities  are  agreed  that  education  should  be  a  pre¬ 
paration  for  life,  i.e.,  its  aim  should  be  at  once  indi¬ 
vidualistic  and  social,  to  turn  out,  in  fact,  one  who  is  an 
honest  man  and  a  good  citizen  with  a  certain  amount  of 
knowledge  and  trained  intelligence  at  his  disposal. 
Some  w’ould  stop  here.  But  a  good  many  others,  including 
many  practical  people,  think  that  the  education  given 
should  include  a  training  of  the  hand  and  eye,  and  even 
some  acquaintance  with  the  arts  and  crafts,  not  merely 
in  order  to  cultivate  the  pupil’s  powers  of  observation  and 
skill,  but  with  a  view  to  giving  him  some  preparation  in  the 
rudiments  or  basic  elements  of  the  craft  or  calling  he  is 
likely  to  follow  later  on — in  a  word,  some  training  for 
livelihood,  with  the  further  corollary  that  the  general  and 
technical  elements  in  the  curriculum  should  as  far  as 
possible  be  inter-related  and  interwoven. 

Personally,  one  has  long  been  convinced  that  no  system 
of  education  is  complete  which  does  not  contain  these  two 
ingredients,  and  this  view  appears  to  have  been  strongly 
held  by  the  Consultative  Committee  in  their  report  on  the 
education  of  the  adolescent,  in  which  they  propose  that 
all  education  of  children  over  eleven — or  post-primary, 
as  they  call  it — should  be  utilised  to  connect  the  school 
work  with  the  interest  arising  out  of  the  social,  industrial 
or  technical  environment  of  the  pupils,  i.e.,  it  should 
include  a  practical  bias.  Such  a  bias  already  exists  in  the 
London  central  schools,  and  even  in  the  secondary  schools, 
though  the  presence  of  these  practical  elements  is  not 
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always  so  obvious.  Thus,  while  the  ordinary  secondary 
school  appears  to  be  providing  a  form  of  general  education 
only,  in  reality  the  instruction  given  in  writing,  arithmetic, 
English  composition,  geography  and  science  manipulation 
comprises  a  good  deal  of  the  technical  outfit  of  the  future 
typist,  secretary,  bank  clerk,  journalist  and  scientific 
worker. 

If,  then,  this  definition  be  accepted,  that  education 
should  not  only  comprise  training  for  life  but  also  some 
training  for  livelihood,  we  see  at  once  that  the  general 
education  to  which  some  at  least  would  confine  the  country 
child  is  inadequate,  while  the  opposite  idea  of  converting 
the  rural  school  into  a  sort  of  farm  school  pure  and  simple 
is  equally  a  chimaera.  The  curriculum  must  remain  general, 
but  none  the  less  a  definite  rural  bias  can  and  should  be 
given  in  certain  directions  and  certain  subjects.  Only  this 
bias  must  take  into  account  two  factors :  in  the  little 
country  town  where  a  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  will 
take  up  work  of  an  urban  nature  the  bias  will  necessarily 
be  less,  and,  again,  even  in  the  fairly  rural  districts  some 
account  must  be  taken  of  the  possible  drift  to  the  towns 
of  those  who  have  ambitions  other  than  agriculture,  how'- 
ever  much  we  may  deplore,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
countryside,  their  subsequent  loss  as  well  as  that  of  the 
majority  of  their  cleverer  pupils  who  go  on  to  a  secondary 
school  with  the  ordinary  “  general  ”  curriculum. 

What,  then,  should  be  the  subjects  in  which  this  rural 
bias  should  be  operative?  One  subject  immediately  sug¬ 
gests  itself,  a  subject  which  is  already  in  the  curriculum, 
but  is  certainly  capable  of  further  development — nature 
study.  If  nature  study  is  regarded  as  an  indispensable 
subject  even  for  the  town  child,  it  is  clear  its  claims  on  the 
country  child  are  infinitely  stronger,  and  that  for  several 
reasons  : — 

(1)  It  utilises  the  child’s  immediate  environment,  and 
therefore  fulfils  the  universally  accepted  doctrine  of  be 
ginning  with  the  known  and  with  matters  under  the  eye 
and  reference  of  the  child. 

(2)  It  thus  offers  an  incalculable  storehouse  of  first-hand 
knowledge,  which  can  be  made  more  real  to  the  average 
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child  than  any  second-hand  information,  however 
cunningly  conveyed  by  books  and  pictures. 

(3)  It  minimises  the  danger  of  stunting  the  child’s  power 
of  observation  by  confining  him  too  exclusively  in  his  earlv 
years  to  the  printed  page,  with  its  unilateral  view  of  things, 
presented,  as  they  necessarily  must  be,  in  an  ex  cathedra, 
“  take-it-or-leave-it  ”  fashion. 

(4)  It  is  an  excellent  medium  for  making  the  child 
understand,  take  an  interest  in,  appreciate,  admire  and 
even  love  the  natural  wonders  and  beauties  by  which  he  is 
surrounded.  A  real  love  of  the  countryside  is  the  best 
antidote  to  the  meretricious  attraction  of  the  town. 

(5)  If  it  includes  not  merely  a  knowledge  of  wild  nature 
but  of  nature  tamed  and  domesticated  to  the  service  of  man, 
together  with  some  understanding  and  experience  of  rural 
crafts  and  of  those  rural  “mysteries  ”  which  include  simple 
agricultural  practice  and  science,  it  should  give  the  pupil 
an  insight  and  initiation  into  the  beginnings  of  rural 
economy  and  technique  which  should  be  of  value  in  his 
future  calling. 

The  best  term  for  such  an  enlarged  form  of  nature  study 
seems  to  be  rural  science,  the  latter  beiijg  held  to  include 
some  practical  work. 

The  study  of  such  a  science  would  seem  to  fall  into  two 
stages,  by  no  means  mutually  exclusive. 

The  first  would  concentrate  on  cultivating  the  child’s 
powers  of  observation  and  of  the  expression  of  what  it 
has  observed.  Plants,  animals  and  birds  (the  latter  might 
include  poultry*)  can  be  kept  under  observation  and  records 
of  these  observations  made  by  the  pupils.  Children  are 
keen  observers,  as  many  older  people  know  to  their  cost. 

The  practical  side  should  include  the  actual  looking 
after  of  animals  and  aquaria,  the  growing  of  plants  in  pots 
or  vases,  the  school  garden  (an  absolute  essential),  or  indi¬ 
vidual  plots  cultivated  by  the  pupils  themselves,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  boys  some  rough  carpentry  as  well  as  the 
construction  of  small  models  in  woodwork,  while  the 
drawing  might  be  utilised  for  making  them  to  scale  so  that 

(1)  For  this  and  many  other  excellent  suggestions  I  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  Leadbeatter,  of  St.  Faith’s,  Norfolk. 
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some  of  these  might  be  carried  out  by  the  abler  pupils  at 
home.  This  working  with  simple  tools  and  actual  materials 
seems  preferable  to  cardboard  modelling  pure  and  simple, 
which,  while  good  in  itself  as  a  preparatory  stage,  does 
not  end  in  anything  really  practical.  The  second  stage 
would  begin  when  the  phenomena  under  observation  were 
not  merely  described  but  gathered  together  and  grouped 
as  far  as  possible  in  some  logical  scheme,  the  leading  idea 
being  no  longer  mere  observation  but  the  introduction  of 
the  notion  of  cause  and  effect  through  experiment  on  the 
growth  and  nutrition  of  plants  and  even  of  crops  by  means 
of  trial  plots,  to  mention  only  one  instance,  while  the 
practical  side  could  include  such  craft  work  as  grafting 
and  more  advanced  gardening  operations. 

Extensions  of  the  outdoor  and  field  work  readily  sug¬ 
gest  themselves  in  visits  to  the  crops  of  some  friendly 
farmer,  or  the  forge  or  workshop  of  some  equally  friendly 
blacksmith  or  carpenter,  not  forgetting  school  excursions 
or  even  school  journeys  if  such  were  ever  undertaken. 
Again,  local  history  and  local  geography  can  within  reason 
be  laid  under  contribution  for  the  general  history  and 
geography  lessons.  Naturally,  the  composition  lessons 
would  be  utilised  by  the  pupils  for  describing  their 
observations  and  experiments,  while  some  elementary  land- 
surveying  might  be  combined  with  the  arithmetic  and 
drawing.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  it  is  wise  to  extend  the 
bias  to  other  subjects  by  giving  (say)  the  arithmetic  an 
agricultural  bias,  as,  for  instance,  by  making  all  the  trans¬ 
actions  centre  in  rural  operations,  whether  it  be  the 
purchase  of  imaginary  livestock  or  calculating  the  cost  of 
equally  mythical  bushels  of  corn.  Such  attempts  at  make- 
believe  or  pseudo-realism  generally  end  by  boring  both 
teacher  and  taught  and  so  defeat  themselves.  One’s  own 
conviction  is  that  for  all  other  subjects  the  countryside 
should,  though  freely  drawn  on,  be  regarded  as  subject- 
matter  for  illustration,  never  as  subject-matter  itself. 

But  the  real  key  to  the  situation  appears  to  lie  in  the 
preparation  of  the  future  rural  teacher  on  a  more  systematic 
scale  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case.  Given  a  teacher 
adequately  equipped,  with  a  genuine  love  for  the  country, 
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that  is  with  the  right  preparation  and  the  right  spirit,  I  am 
convinced  the  problem  will  largely  solve  itself.  To  me, 
personally,  the  right  spirit  seems  to  be  the  most  funda¬ 
mental  of  all.  Children  love  what  their  teacher  loves,  and 
largely  take  their  opinion  of  things  in  general  from  the 
same  source.  Now,  to  many  of  the  older  teachers  a 
country  post  was  a  modified  form  of  exile.  The  teacher 
generally  was  town  born  and  bred,  while  the  countryside 
was  mainly  hostile  or  indifferent  to  his  work.  No  wonder 
the  teacher  often  felt  lonely  and  isolated.  Happily  a 
considerable  change  all  round  has  taken  place  of  recent 
years,  thanks  to  the  improved  status  of  the  teacher,  due  to 
the  improvement  in  salaries  and  to  a  less  extent  to  his 
passage  through  the  secondary  school,  while  the  immense 
extension  of  urban  facilities  and  amenities  into  country 
districts  through  the  motor  ’bus,  wireless,  and  gramophone 
has  considerably  reduced  his  previous  isolation.  And  so 
with  his  change  of  condition  his  attitude  towards  the 
countryside  has  also  substantially  altered.  Many  more 
teachers  take  a  vital  interest  in  the  country,  and  especially 
in  their  gardens,  than  in  the  past.  But  one  still  comes 
across  instances  of  the  undue  importance  attributed  by 
some  teachers  to  academic  attainments  as  such.  Quite 
recently  I  heard  of  a  teacher  who  wanted  a  boy  to  take 
up  a  blind-alley  profession  in  the  town  rather  than  that 
he  should  become  a  labourer.  “  Think,”  he  said,  “  of  being 
a  seventh  standard  boy  and  all  I’ve  taught  you,  and  now 
you  want  to  go  on  the  land !  ” 

But  to  be  perfectly  just,  even  in  such  an  extreme  case 
this  individual  teacher  seems  to  me  less  to  blame  than  the 
system  itself,  for  which  we  are  all  responsible,  a  system 
essentially  a  town-made  one  and  inspired  by  town-made 
ideals,  if  not  accompanied  by  the  average  townsman’s  con¬ 
scious  or  unconscious  contempt  for  the  clod-hopper  and 
the  countryside. 

It  says  volumes  for  the  average  country  teacher  that  he 
has  so  often  been  able  to  rise  superior  to  his  urban  educa¬ 
tion  and  training  and  to  make  an  extensive  revaluation 
of  his  previous  values  in  favour  of  the  country.  What 
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does  seem  pertinent  here  is  the  desirability  of  promoting 
a  larger  flow  of  country-born  children  into  the  service  than 
has  hitherto  been  the  case. 

But  the  problem  of  suitable  teachers  involves  also  an 
examination  of  the  particular  type  of  teacher  needed.  The 
majority  of  country  schools  are  very  small,  containing 
often  less  than  fifty  pupils,  who  range  in  attainment 
from  ex-VII  pupils  to  mere  babies.  The  teacher 
has  perforce  to  be  a  general  -practitioner  rather  than  a 
specialist  in  one  or  two  subjects  as  is  increasingly  the  case 
to-day  in  the  large  town  school,  modelled  to  a  certain 
extent  on  the  factory  with  its  specialisation  of  services  and 
subdivisions  of  labour.  In  fact,  it  would  not  be  unfair 
to  say  that  the  town  school  resembles  rather  a  highly 
organised  store  and  the  country  school  a  general  shop. 
Under  such  conditions  quality  of  teaching  power  has  at 
times  to  be  subordinated  to  quantity.  In  a  school  where 
the  age  range  of  the  children  would  throw  an  undue  strain 
on  (say)  two  fully  certificated  teachers  allowed  by  the 
scale,  it  is  preferable  to  have  (say)  three  teachers,  of  whom 
two  are  uncertificated.  The  ideal  would,  of  course,  be  to 
have  three  certificated  teachers,  but  the  extra  half  million 
that  such  a  scale  of  staffing  would  entail  in  the  country, 
with  farming  again  a  depressed  industry  and  rates  at  a 
crushing  height,  makes  any  such  scheme  impracticable. 

In  the  light  of  the  preceding  analysis  the  following  con¬ 
clusions  appear  to  emerge.  In  predominantly  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  the  curriculum  of  the  elementary  school  should  be 
general  with  a  district  or  rural  bias  in  the  teaching  of 
nature  study  and  rural  science  combined  with  some  know¬ 
ledge  of  rural  technique  such  as  gardening  (including 
grafting),  poultry  keeping,  and  possibly  surveying,  with 
some  woodwork,  including  drawing  to  scale  for  boys,  with 
gardening  and  home  craft  for  girls  on  lines  similar  to  the 
enseignement  menager  in  Belgium.  Rightly  developed,  the 
school  garden  might  become  a  veritable  focus  of  interest 
not  merely  to  pupils  and  parents,  but  to  smallholders  and 
even  farmers,  who  would  have  every  interest  in  supporting 
it.  Of  course,  there  are  in  the  country  a  certain  number 
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of  village  schools  which  have  already  more  or  less  realised 
the  programme  set  out  above,  notably  that  of  Mr.  Clayton 
in  the  West  Riding. 

No  rigid  curriculum  or  syllabus  should  be  laid  down, 
but  it  would  be  helpful  if  the  local  authority  were  to  col¬ 
lect  and  publish  a  certain  number  of  specimen  curricula 
and  syllabuses  in  actual  use  in  pioneer  schools  for  the 
other  schools  to  adapt  to  their  needs  rather  than  to  adopt 
en  bloc. 

The  teachers,  including  the  head  teacher,  should  be 
general  practitioners  rather  than  specialists  except  in  rural 
science.  To  ensure  the  steady  flow  of  suitable  teachers  the 
preparation  of  the  future  rural  teacher  should  be  under¬ 
taken  on  more  systematic  lines  than  has  so  far  been  the 
case.  This  should  involve  the  retention  of  the  pupil 
teacher  system,  in  support  of  which  the  following  reasons 
are  urged  : — 

(1)  The  value  of  the  pupil  teacher’s  services  as  part-time 
teacher  if  he  is  in  the  school  for  any  part  of  the  week. 
Supplementary  teachers  and  pupil  teachers  will  still  be 
needed  for  some  time  to  come  to  help  the  head  teacher 
who  is  single-handed.  The  employment  of  monitors  in 
small  French  rural  schools,  where  no  uncertificated 
teachers  are  recognised  by  law,  is  evidence  of  the  necessity 
of  such  ancillary  teachers. 

(2)  The  possibility  of  so  improving  the  pupil  teacher 
system  as  to  make  it  on  lines  outlined  below  an  alternative 
source  of  supply  of  trained  teachers,  who,  being  born  and 
bred  in  the  country,  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  understand 
the  ways  and  ideas  of  country  children — a  matter,  one 
believes,  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  countryside. 

(a)  Increased  Educational  Facilities  for  Pupil 
Teachers. — Pupil  teachers  at  present  attend  pupil  teacher 
centres  or  secondary  schools  for  their  academic  training. 
Unfortunately  the  staffing  in  some  of  the  pupil  teacher 
centres  is  defective,  especially  in  mathematics.  This  is  a 
great  handicap  for  the  pupil  teachers  who  want  to  go  on 
further.  These  centres  should,  however,  be  ended,  not 
mended,  and  the  practice  of  the  pupil  teacher  going  on  to 
a  place  of  higher  education  like  the  secondary  school 
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should  be  generalised.  The  network  of  secondary  schools, 
however,  is  not  complete  in  some  countries.  It  is  urged, 
therefore,  that  the  existing  gaps  might  well  be  filled  up 
by  the  number  of  central  schools  with  agricultural  sides 
after  the  French  model.  They  would  provide  the  pupil 
teachers  within  them  with  a  particularly  valuable  alterna¬ 
tive  course  of  study  to  that  pursued  in  the  ordinary 
secondary  school.  Through  their  regular  pupils  they 
should  also  furnish  a  valuable  source  of  supply  of  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  teaching  profession.  But,  as  French  experi¬ 
ence  shows,  they  must  be  staffed  with  headmasters  imbued 
with  the  right  spirit  and  outlook,  not  with  people  who  have 
failed  to  get  the  principalship  of  an  ordinary  secondary 
school. 

Moreover,  if  the  existing  small  county  secondary  schools 
were  also  encouraged  to  make  a  strong  point  of  rural 
science  as  is  indeed  being  done  in  one,  at  least,  Norfolk 
school,  where  the  teaching  is  largely  on  the  lines  already 
described  as  Rural  Science,  the  pupil  teachers  attending 
such  schools  would  profit  by  the  course,  as  would  also 
those  of  the  pupils  who  were  intending  to  pass  on  to  a 
training  college  by  the  normal  route.  Parenthetically  one 
would  remark  that  such  teaching  would  also  help  to  retain 
in  the  country  some  of  the  “  lads  of  pairts  ”  who  at  present 
look  on  the  town  as  their  sole  objective. 

{b)  Examinations. — In  view  of  the  abolition  of  the  pre¬ 
liminary  examination  for  the  certificate  in  1928  it  is  quite 
obvious,  if  the  pupil  teacher  system  is  retained,  some  other 
means  should  be  instituted  to  take  its  place.  The  best 
course  would  be  to  assimilate  it  to  the  first  leaving 
examination  of  the  Universities.  We  don’t  want  to 
multiply  examinations.  This  would  involve,  however, 
certain  modifications. 

(i)  The  making  optional  of  a  foreign  language  which 
the  majority  of  these  part-time  students  have  not  the  time 
to  master.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  French,  in  spite  of 
the  high  standard  of  education  in  their  country,  do  not 
demand  a  foreign  language  at  the  brevet,  which  is  regarded 
as  the  entrance  examination  for  the  teaching  profession 
and  the  training  college.  As  a  modern  language  expert, 
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I  do  not  see  how  such  students  could  be  expected  nor¬ 
mally  to  reach  the  standard  of  the  leaving  certificate,  while 
the  modicum  of  French  they  could  cram  up  in  the  limited 
time  at  their  disposal  would  be  of  far  less  value  than  the 
attainment  of  a  satisfactory  standard  in  other  subjects. 

(2)  English,  arithmetic  and  rural  science  or  homecraft 
and  hygiene  for  girls,  .should  be  compulsory. 

(3)  Practical  work  should  count.  This  would  probably 
involve  an  oral  examination  or,  as  I  should  prefer  to  call 
it,  an  interview.  London  experience  in  the  award  of 
technical  scholarships  shows  it  is  quite  possible  to  assess  a 
candidate’s  manual  work  on  these  lines.  Students  should 
produce  actual  work  done,  and  it  should  be  no  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  weigh  up  and,  if  necessary,  read  through  the  lines  of 
teachers’  assessments  of  their  pupils  than  it  is  to  weigh  up 
and  assess  testimonials  for  teaching  posts.  To  quiet  the 
susceptibilities  of  the  ultra-academic  folk,  such  a  certificate 
might  be  called  a  “  Beta”  certificate.  It  should  certainly 
give  access  to  the  training  college. 

At  the  same  time,  assuming  that  central  schools  were 
started,  pupils  from  such  schools  should  be  eligible  to 
take  this  certificate  B  with  a  view  to  entering  the  training 
college  even  if  they  had  not  taken  a  foreign  language. 
At  present  central  school  pupils  can,  of  course,  enter  if 
they  have  passed  the  requisite  examination  in  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Locals.  But  I  am  strongly  of  opinion 
that  pupils  of  ability  of  a  craft  or  constructional  order 
should  not  be  debarred  from  becoming  fully-trained 
teachers  because  their  talents  lie  in  other  directions  than 
the  academic,  and  I  say  this  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
value  of  a  foreign  language.  I  am  convinced  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  technical  element  represented  by  such 
students  is  an  ingredient  that  town  and  country  education 
would  be  all  the  better  for  in  every  grade  of  education 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  Needless  to  add,  teachers 
thus  trained  should  be  placed  on  an  absolute  equality 
with  those  who  have  taken  the  ordinary  academic  course. 

{c)  Training  Colleges. — Special  provision  should  be 
made  in  a  limited  number  of  training  colleges  (preferably 
those  that  cater  for  predominantly  rural  areas)  for  the 
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teaching  of  rural  science,  much  on  the  lines  of  those 
adopted  by  the  French  normal  colleges,  and  in  certainly 
one  English  college  at  least  (Culham),  where  rural  science 
has  been  taught  for  several  years.  Help  in  this  connection 
might  be  sought  from  the  county  agricultural  experts,  as 
is  done  on  a  large  scale  in  the  French  training  colleges, 
and  is  done  in  at  least  one  English  college  (Bishop’s  Stort- 
ford),  but  such  help  should  be  carefully  co-ordinated  with 
the  science  teaching  given  by  the  college  staff. 

Third-year  students  of  outstanding  merit  in  rural  science 
should  be  allowed  a  third  year  in  the  training  college  or 
at  an  agricultural  college,  provided  the  tutor  arranged 
them  a  special  time-table  of  lectures  and  work. 

As  regards  the  supplementary  teachers  and  their  possible 
improvement,  one  ventures  to  think  that  a  certain  number 
of  them  might  be  encouraged  to  improve  their  qualifica¬ 
tions  by  the  institution  of  holiday  courses  on  the  lines  run 
by  the  Irish  Agricultural  Board,  which  has  done  so  much 
to  improve  the  teaching  of  science  in  Ireland.  Such 
teachers  are  already  familiar  with  the  idea  of  refresher 
courses,  but  if  certificates  carrying  a  definite  value  could 
be  attained  by  examinations  at  the  end  of  the  course,  their 
worth  would  be  augmented.  The  course  would,  in  fact, 
be  arranged  so  that  the  best  teacher  might  over  a  series  of 
years  cover  the  ground  for  a  B  certificate,  especially  if  the 
work  had  been  supplemental  to  study  in  the  evening  or  in 
Saturday  morning  classes.  Success  in  gaining  such  a  cer¬ 
tificate  would  enable  teachers  to  qualify  for  superannuation 
allowance. 

England  is  still  the  land  of  the  individualist,  and  there¬ 
fore  of  the  experimentalist.  Probably  in  no  country  is  so 
much  quiet  educational  experiment  going  on,  but  we  do 
not  do  enough  to  collect  it  and  render  it  available  to 
others.  Much  less  do  we  advertise  it  like  America,  the 
land  of  standardisation  and  mass  production.  Without 
going  so  far  in  that  direction  we  might  still  go  much 
further  than  we  do. 

In  a  new  departure  like  this  we  want  first  to  have  some 
machinery  for  collecting  and  codifying  existing  experi¬ 
ments,  not  excluding  samples  of  the  unsuccessful  ones. 
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Secondly,  with  this  information  available,  teachers  should 
be  allowed  and  indeed  encouraged  to  experiment  within 
reason. 

And  here  the  inspector  can  be  of  the  utmost  use,  not  by 
running  some  fad  or  fancy  to  death,  but  by  acting  as  cross¬ 
fertiliser  in  the  way  of  spreading  in  the  schools  successful 
experiments  he  has  come  across.  Ultimately,  from  the 
growing  mass  of  experiment  certain  definite  lines  of  organi¬ 
sation  will  become  clear.  But  the  solution  of  the  problem 
will  have  to  come  mainly  through  the  teacher.  The 
teacher  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  the  whole  matter. 
Given  teachers  suitably  equipped  and  inspired  by  the  right 
spirit  and  all  will  follow,  because,  as  we  have  already  said, 
the  teacher  not  only  forms  the  minds  but  the  inclinations 
of  his  pupils.  Interest  can  only  be  created  by  those  who 
are  at  once  interested  and  interesting.  The  crucial  episode 
of  the  whitewashing  shows  what  a  magnificent  teacher 
Tom  Sawyer  would  have  made  had  he  decided  to  enter 
the  profession ! 


LABOUR  AND  THE  GRADUALISTS 


By  James  Corbett 

Although  politicians  have  reassembled  at  Westminster, 
although  the  General  Election  is  now  a  matter  of  months, 
and  although  all  parties  are  feverishly  engaged  on  politi¬ 
cal  propaganda,  we  have  to  remember  that  politicians  can¬ 
not  save  the  country  without  the  industrialists.  What 
the  workers  want  is  education  with  regard  to  industry.  The 
workers  need  to  be  taught  the  differentiation  between 
industry  and  politics.  If  the  political  creed  is  a  delusion 
with  regard  to  industry,  then  co-operation  between  labour 
and  capital  is  inevitably  delayed. 

With  reference  to  the  Labour  Party  itself,  the  Gradualist 
section  hold  the  cards  at  present.  Mr.  Ramsay 
MacDonald  is  Gradualist-in-Chief.  He  still  clings  to  the 
reserve  that  brooded  over  his  Labour  Premiership,  but 
that  secrecy  of  temperament  is  a  fundamental  part  of  his 
character.  No  man  is  more  determined  to  secure  absolute 
power  for  the  Labour  Party.  But  he  has  the  fortuitous 
good  sense  to  realise  his  limitations. 

MacDonald  is  aware  that  nothing  but  a  Gradualist 
policy  is  feasible  under  modern  conditions.  He  cannot 
escape  from  the  economic  environment  of  the  century. 
Apart  from  that  fact,  there  are  indications  that  his  method 
of  Gradualism  is  pursued  with  gigantic  strides.  In  this 
respect  no  supporter  of  the  Marxian  creed  will  jibe  at 
MacDonald  for  being  a  sluggard.  If  “  Socialism  in  our 
Time”  is  to  be  a  practical  realisation  of  the  generation, 
MacDonald  is  determined  that  every  obstacle  will  be  over¬ 
thrown  in  the  path.  Apparently  he  may  seem  handicapped 
by  stupendous  barriers,  but  the  next  step  seeks  to  remove 
those  hindrances  in  his  policy  of  Gradualism.  In  some 
mysterious  fashion  the  difficulties  get  removed  to  an  appre¬ 
ciable  extent.  MacDonald  has  his  eye  on  the  ultimate 
goal.  Unlike  Snowden,  Thomas  and  Henderson,  there  is 
no  possibility  of  MacDonald  being  weaned  from  Socialism. 
That  is  why  he  will  be  inclined  to  a  compromise  with  the 
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Liberals.  If  no  miracle  happens  at  the  General  Election, 
and  if  the  Labourists  cannot  attain  complete  political 
power,  MacDonald  may  have  no  objection  to  Lloyd  George 
reigning  at  lo,  Downing  Street.  That  will  simply  be  part 
of  his  Gradualist  programme. 

But  is  this  not  the  greatest  tragedy  at  Westminster? 
How  can  we  compliment  the  intelligentsia  of  the  Labour 
Party  when  MacDonald  still  flogs  the  dead  body  of  Karl 
Marx  under  the  delusion  that  it  will  metamorphose  into  a 
winged  Pegasus  ?  How  exceedingly  sad  if  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  has  learned  nothing  from  experience  !  Or  are 
we  to  believe  that  what  he  has  learned  he  has  forgotten? 
Is  sanity  submerged  under  his  inflexible  resolve  to  furnish 
Great  Britain  with  a  Socialist  Government?  In  order  to 
reach  that  land  of  good  vintage  and  rare  honey  this 
Parliamentary  Socialist  is  prepared  to  listen  to  any 
dreamer.  With  MacDonald,  Gradualism  is  the  path  that 
leads  to  a  Marxian  Utopia,  a  co-operative  commonwealth 
where  every  man  will  shake  hands  in  a  world-brotherhood. 
It  is  a  mighty  dream  even  for  a  humble  Parliamentarian. 
Drama  and  tragedy  lie  in  the  fact  that  MacDonald  cannot 
be  awakened  from  his  dream. 

If  we  are  to  understand  the  psychology  of  this  dreamer 
w'e  must  gaze  for  a  period  into  the  dreamland  of  his 
thoughts.  A  day-dreamer  is  worse  than  a  dangerous 
somnambulist.  The  latter  can  be  coaxed  back  to  bed  and 
given  a  sleeping-draught,  but  the  day-dreamer  deludes  his 
fellow  mortal  that  he  is  positively  awake.  MacDonald  is 
under  the  morbid  conviction  that  Karl  Marx  is  not  dead 
but  alive.  Either  he  cherishes  such  an  erroneous  belief, 
or  he  is  convinced  that  Marx  still  walks  this  earth  with  the 
substantialities  of  realism.  Evidently  he  surmises  that 
ectoplasm  has  given  us  the  resurrected  body  of  the  German 
Socialist  evangel. 

With  MacDonald,  the  next  step  is  nationalisation.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  can  offer  him  no  greater  bribe  than  a  policy 
of  this  kind,  and  we  have  to  remember  that  the  Liberal 
programme  just  stops  short  of  nationalisation.  What  we 
have  to  do  is  to  point  out  the  abyss.  When  the  General 
Strike  came  to  an  inglorious  end,  MacDonald  declared 
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that  the  coal  struggle  had  been  transferred  from  the  pits 
to  Westminster.  The  arena  of  conflict  had  been  altered. 
In  other  words,  MacDonald  boldly  asserted  that  nationali¬ 
sation  would  be  the  battle-cry  at  the  next  election.  Sub¬ 
sequent  events  may  have  camouflaged  his  programme  in 
this  respect.  We  are  not  quite  certain.  Everything  will 
depend  upon  the  voice  of  the  electorate,  and  a  further  coal 
crisis  may  precipitate  a  fresh  orientation  of  thought.  Just 
at  the  moment  perhaps,  the  Labour  “tom-toms”  are  not 
beating  loud  on  this  particular  note.  MacDonald  could 
never  perform  a  “  miracle  ”  of  that  kind  without  full 
political  power,  and  even  then  his  Government  might  be 
wrecked  on  the  rocks  of  nationalisation. 

But  nationalisation  is  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  Labour 
Gradualists.  MacDonald  is  leading  his  Party  steadily 
towards  it.  Advocates  of  such  a  doctrine  profess  it  a 
practical  method  of  securing  definite  results.  Yes,  but 
are  the  results  to  be  good  or  evil?  Is  it  to  be  a  gradual 
approach  to  sanity  or  chaos?  Is  MacDonald  leading  us 
towards  a  limited  number  of  socialised  industries,  or  is  he 
pointing  the  way  to  a  wholesale  scheme  of  nationalisation  ? 
Is  there  no  limit  to  his  creed  of  Gradualism?  Is  Col¬ 
lectivism  his  ultimate  aim?  To-day  he  stands  at  the 
cross-roads.  The  Labour  moderates  are  behind  him. 
What  is  the  vista  before  them  all  ? 

The  Gradualists  maintain  that  public  authorities  are  in 
a  position  to  govern  and  control  industry.  According 
to  the  Socialists,  public  control  means  economy  of  effort, 
a  larger  distribution  of  the  products  of  industry,  and  more 
efficient  management  than  under  private  enterprise.  To 
those  who  hold  a  contrary  opinion,  a  citation  is  given 
where  certain  services  are  carried  on  by  the  State  or  muni¬ 
cipality.  In  these  specified  cases  of  socialised  effort  no 
individual  receives  a  profit  who  has  not  made  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  labour,  no  financial  loss  occurs  as  in  the  case  of 
competitive  effort,  conditions  of  employment  are  regu¬ 
larised  to  a  certain  degree,  and  matters  are  stabilised  in 
the  general  interest  instead  of  that  of  the  few.  Having 
advanced  this  argument.  Socialists  imagine  that  similar 
results  will  be  found  in  every  industry.  They  inform  us 
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the  same  thing  will  happen  under  nationalisation  or  muni- 
cipalisation.  Being  perfectly  satisfied  with  this  erroneous 
conclusion,  they  formulate  the  principle  that  collective 
effort  will  apply  as  a  general  axiom.  In  other  words,  they 
ask  us  to  accept  the  dictum  that  if  every  industry  is 
socialised  all  the  prevalent  evils  of  the  existing  system  will 
disappear  in  a  night.  With  his  eye  on  the  ultimate  goal  of 
Utopia,  the  Gradualist  is  convinced  there  is  no  other 
panacea  on  earth. 

Unfortunately,  the  Socialist  does  not  keep  his  eye  on 
the  earth. 

If  the  new  voter,  for  instance,  is  not  content  to  accept 
a  general  assumption  of  this  kind,  and  if  we  make  a  care¬ 
ful  examination  of  the  facts  from  which  these  sublime 
conclusions  are  drawn,  we  find  the  whole  conception  of 
nationalisation  a  fallacy  of  the  first  magnitude.  Right  at 
the  beginning  of  our  quest  we  discover  that  economic  con¬ 
ditions  are  not  the  same  in  every  industry.  Admittedly, 
certain  industries  are  governed  by  facts  of  a  routine 
character.  These  facts  are  subject  in  themselves  to  the 
most  minor  fluctuations.  Certain  influences  are  practically 
static  over  a  prolonged  period.  That  is  why,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  public  management  and  officialism  can 
maintain  control.  Into  this  category  come  the  Post  Office, 
land  transport,  and,  in  a  slight  degree,  a  section  of  the 
retail  trade.  But  when  we  come  to  apply  the  same  analogy 
to  the  great  staple  industries  of  the  modern  world,  to  iron 
and  steel,  shipbuilding,  textiles,  chemicals,  then  we  are 
appalled  by  the  incongruity  of  the  nationalisation  principle. 
And  as  regards  agriculture,  which  provides  a  vast  amount 
of  employment,  it  applies  least  of  all. 

Then  there  is  a  further  misconception  with  regard  to 
this  problem  of  nationalisation.  The  industries  which 
are  at  present  socialised  are  not  self-contained.  They 
do  not  exist  in  an  economic  environment  of  their  own. 
They  are  directly  linked  up  with  an  ever-widening  world 
of  competitive,  effort.  From  this  world  of  private  en¬ 
deavour  they  are  forced  to  draw  the  appliances  of  labour, 
and  are  compelled  to  imitate  other  methods  of  manufac¬ 
ture.  They  have  even  to  requisition  the  services  of 
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managers  trained  in  the  great  business  world,  and  they 
are  even  advised  by  business  men  from  this  outside  zone 
of  competitive  effort.  In  the  last  analysis  they  are  judged 
by  world-wide  standards  of  modern  efficiency.  Now  that 
last  test  is  fundamentally  important.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  an  absolute  standard  of  efficiency.  It  is  always 
relative.  But  under  a  Socialist  regime  there  would  be 
no  such  basis  of  comparison,  and  where  progress  cannot 
be  measured  in  terms  of  comparison  then  inefficiency  is 
inevitable  and  stagnation  a  certainty.  Without  such  a 
test  of  comparison  in  a  socialised  State  industry  would 
sink  back  into  a  mechanised  state  of  hopeless  inertia. 

Socialists  forget  that  something  more  is  required  than 
labour  and  capital.  There  is  a  third  vital  and  potential 
factor.  That  factor  is  management.  There  must  be  a 
captain  of  industry  at  the  wheel.  He  may  only  be  a 
genial  chairman  at  a  board  of  directors,  but  his  influence 
is  going  to  be  paramount  over  that  particular  industry. 
Unless  there  is  efficient  management  we  can  rule  out  all 
hope  of  business  prosperity  or  profit.  That  is  a  truism 
which  apparently  evades  the  Gradualists.  These 
Socialists  imagine  that  industry  will  function  under  some 
mystic  law  of  automatic  guidance.  They  illogically  assume 
that  officialdom  and  bureaucracy  can  take  the  place  of 
courage  and  personal  initiative. 

But  it  is  absolutely  essential  in  industry  that  the  men 
responsible  for  management  should  be  placed  in  complete 
control.  No  limit  should  be  placed  upon  their  capacity 
to  govern.  Between  the  civil  servant  and  the  business 
industrialist  there  is  a  marked  divergence  of  type.  We 
are  faced  with  that  dissimilarity  in  every  corner  of  the 
world.  It  is  a  fundamental  trait  of  psychology  which  the 
centuries  have  noted.  No  night  school,  no  profound  study 
of  economics,  no  elaborate  degree  of  organisation  can 
transform  an  official  into  a  man  of  initiative  and  vision. 
An  industrialist  is  either  a  born  leader  of  men  or  he  is  a 
mechanised  slave.  We  want  something  more  potential 
than  automatons,  something  more  alive  and  resilient  than 
a  bureaucrat. 

We  next  arrive  at  the  factor  of  financial  risk.  The 
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taking  of  risk  is  the  inevitable  law  of  a  progressive  industry.- 
On  the  other  hand,  public  management  is  chiefly  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  avoidance  of  financial  risk.  The  official 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  captain  of  industry.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  many  phases  of  nationalisation  would 
involve  no  great  alteration.  For  instance,  the  mere 
details  of  railway  nationalisation  could  be  carried  out  on 
elaborate  lines,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  outside  country 
would  be  affected  by  the  transfer.  The  rest  of  the  world 
would  not  be  disturbed.  But  it  would  not  be  correct  to 
make  the  same  statement  with  regard  to  the  staff.  Would 
Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas,  for  example,  be  pleased  that  all  railway 
staffs  had  been  transformed  into  a  hideous  bureaucracy? 
Would  it  not  occur  to  him  that  many  of  these  staffs  might 
collapse  from  their  own  dead  weight? 

No,  the  big  tribute  of  admiration  still  goes  to  our  leaders 
of  commerce.  These  men  are  not  merely  willing  to  run 
risks,  but  they  spend  capital  on  new  processes  which  may 
ultimately  become  a  paying  proposition.  They  embark 
on  the  production  of  new  articles  on  the  chance  they  will 
create  their  own  demand,  and  they  inform  their  share¬ 
holders  that  the  capital  has  been  subscribed  on  that  under¬ 
standing.  Could  ratepayers  be  treated  in  the  same  master¬ 
ful  manner?  Would  they  submit  to  the  speculation  of 
public  money?  Would  they  even  sanction  for  a  moment 
the  element  of  risk  ?  A  Government  office  is  the  last  place 
to  find  a  captain  of  industry.  If  he  is  discovered  in  that 
most  unenviable  environment  he  may  inform  you  that  he 
is  Sir  Eric  Geddes  tiding  over  a  period  of  war.  But  after 
the  Armistice  is  declared  it  will  be  difficult  to  see  his  heels 
for  dust !  What  speculation  would  be  permitted  in  the 
Committee-room  of  a  Town  Council?  Is  every  councillor 
not  a  trustee  of  the  people?  Is  every  councillor  not  in¬ 
formed  that  all  speculation  is  illegitimate  ?  Quite,  but 
“  no  risk,  no  progress  ”  replies  the  leader  of  modern 
industry. 

The  Socialist,  of  course,  can  only  be  linked  with 
the  ostrich.  He  cannot  see  daylight  for  the  sand  of 
officialism.  Yet  he  is  burrowing  his  path  to  some  under¬ 
ground  objective.  Gradualists  are  pushing  their  campaign 
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throughout  the  kingdom  in  the  determined  hope  of  captur¬ 
ing  power  at  the  next  General  Election.  Up  to  the 
present  little  has  been  done  by  the  other  political  parties 
to  retard  their  progress.  All  Tories  and  Liberals  can  do 
is  to  offer  bribes.  They  outbid  the  Socialists  in  offering 
bribes  to  the  electors.  This  is  even  worse  than  the  policy 
of  the  ostrich.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  insane,  because  the 
destruction  of  capitalism  means  the  destruction  of 
prosperity. 

For  some  unfathomable  reason  Socialists  still  believe 
that  capitalism  is  the  worst  enemy  of  mankind.  If  any 
man  can  conjure  up  a  scheme  that  will  outlaw  capitalism 
Socialists  are  prepared  to  worship  him  as  a  god.  What 
we  want  is  a  definite  movement  throughout  the  country 
to  combat  the  delusions  which  are  rampant  in  the  Labour 
Party  at  present.  For  instance,  there  is  the  fallacy  that 
profit  represents  the  robbery  of  labour,  and  that  capitalism 
is  the  direct  cause  of  poverty.  Not  merely  are  both  pro¬ 
positions  demonstrably  false,  but  they  are  shouted  at  every 
Socialist  meeting,  and  accepted  as  gospel  truth  by  large 
numbers  of  people.  As  the  franchise  is  now  on  a  very 
wide  basis,  the  majority  of  the  audience  are  in  possession 
of  votes,  and  are  able  to  place  a  revolutionary  party  in 
power.  We  know  why  many  of  these  fallacies  gain 
credence.  To  a  great  extent  one  can  excuse  the  people 
being  hoodwinked.  Superficially,  there  is  plausibility  in 
many  a  Socialist  argument.  A  workman  may  be  receiving 
a  regular  wage,  but  it  is  a  wage  only  sufficient  to  provide 
the  bare  necessities  of  life.  On  the  other  hand,  he  sees 
a  capitalist  in  a  position  to  enjoy  unlimited  luxury,  and  in 
stantly  he  believes  that  he  is  being  robbed  by  that  employer. 
Or  again,  he  is  confronted  with  people  in  possession  of 
substantial  incomes,  incomes  in  return  for  which  they  are 
providing  no  contributory  labour.  Naturally  he  assumes 
that  these  people  are  living  on  the  backs  of  the  workers. 
And  if,  in  addition  to  these  painful  facts  of  existence,  he 
is  living  in  an  environment  of  real  poverty  and  distress, 
where  a  considerable  section  of  the  population  can  only 
command  a  subsistence  wage,  this  Socialist  workman  is 
convinced  that  the  capitalist  is  the  robber,  the  real  tyrant 
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responsible  for  the  Sufferings  of  the  poor.  And  obviously 
he  will  vote  for  the  Labour  Gradualist  who  promises  an 
end  to  the  capitalist  system. 

But  what  is  the  answer  to  this  widespread  misconcep¬ 
tion?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that,  in  the  days  preceding  the 
growth  of  capitalism,  poverty  was  prevalent  in  much 
wider  scope  than  to-day?  Is  it  not  the  truth  that,  in  the 
long  centuries  preceding  the  era  of  the  capitalist,  poorer 
classes  lived  in  conditions  of  poverty  of  which  we  cannot 
even  dream?  And  are  we  not  right  in  pointing  out  that, 
even  in  those  early  days  when  the  capitalist  first  appeared 
on  the  scene,  the  working  classes  were  themselves  respon¬ 
sible  for  many  of  the  evils  that  occurred?  For  instead  of 
taking  advantage  of  the  increased  demand  for  labour, 
instead  of  making  an  effort  to  obtain  higher  wages  for 
themselves,  they  proceeded  to  enlarge  their  families  and 
send  their  children  to  work,  with  the  result  that  the  price 
of  labour  was  continuously  kept  down.  We  thank  heaven 
that  such  a  lamentable  period  has  passed.  Yet  if  we 
confine  our  comparative  analysis  to  the  last  seventy  years 
we  find  that  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  has 
tremendously  improved,  but  such  improvement  has 
coincided  with  the  rapid  growth  of  capitalism.  Lord 
Aberconway,  in  a  book  just  published  on  The  Basic 
Industries  of  Great  Britain^  states  that  in  1862  the  paid- 
up  capital  of  limited  liability  companies  was  i  ,000,000, 
but  by  1925  this  figure  had  increased  to  ;^4, 470,000,000. 
Perhaps,  if  capitalism  is  the  real  cause  of  poverty,  the 
Socialist  will  explain  how  this  enormous  increase  in  the 
volume  of  capitalism  has  been  accompanied  by  an  indis¬ 
putable  improvement  in  the  condition  of  all  wage-earners? 
Is  there  not  also  evidence  at  the  same  time  of  how  the 
extended  employment  of  capital  has  led  to  an  automatic 
improvement  in  wages?  Indeed,  if  we  examine  the  facts 
in  detail,  we  find  there  is  hardly  an  industry  in  Great 
Britain  where  the  development  of  machinery  has  not  added 
to  the  earnings  of  the  manual  worker. 

Why,  then,  is  the  capitalist  called  a  humbug  and  a 
robber?  Apparently  it  is  because  a  large  number  of 
workpeople,  and  a  greater  percentage  of  Socialist  orators, 
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entirely  fail  to  see  that  the  work  is  done  not  merely  by 
the  manual  worker  but  by  the  machine  itself.  If  we  are 
to  study  the  economic  side  of  the  argument  we  must  realise 
that  the  capitalist  gets  part  of  the  value  attributable  to  the 
machinery  and  plant,  and  that  he  pays  for  this  out  of 
money  he  might  have  spent  on  his  personal  aggrandise¬ 
ment.  Instead  of  doing  that,  the  wicked  employer  has 
spent  his  profit  in  paying  for  plant  and  machinery  which 
creates  wealth.  Has  he  not,  by  so  doing,  rendered  a  direct 
contribution  of  service  to  the  nation,  including  the  manual 
workers  employed  in  his  own  factory?  And  is  it  not  a 
lamentable  tragedy  that  political  parties  who  seemingly 
profess  an  ardent  desire  to  oppose  Socialism  should  not 
drive  home  the  knowledge  of  these  essential  facts,  because, 
in  the  industrial  world,  a  fact  is  not  a  fiction,  and  facts 
alone  can  destroy  the  delusions  that  exist  in  the  mind  of 
the  Socialist. 

What  is  wanted  is  not  a  process  of  gradualism  leading 
to  the  destruction  of  capitalism,  but  a  definite  plan  of 
co-operation  in  industry  between  the  capitalist  management 
and  the  workers.  As  Sir  Lynden  Macassey  reminded  us 
recently ;  “If  proof  be  required  of  how  cordial  co¬ 
operation  directly  results  in  high  wages  and  good  condi¬ 
tions  of  employment  for  the  workers  and  prosperity  for 
industry  one  finds  it  abundantly  in  the  U.S.A.  Co¬ 
operation  has  been  the  unquestioned  rule  in  American 
industry,  while  in  the  industries  of  Great  Britain  refusal 
to  co-operate  has  been  the  honoured  principle.”  There 
we  have  it  in  a  nutshell.  In  one  sense  we  cannot  deplore 
a  lack  of  industrial  organisation.  When  we  survey  our 
industries  we  can  see  they  are  organised  to  a  very  appre¬ 
ciable  extent,  with  employers  in  associations  or  federations 
and  with  the  workers  in  one  or  a  number  of  federated 
trade  unions.  We  have  even  employers  and  workers 
organised  through  representatives  on  a  Whitley  Council. 
But  what  has  happened  to  all  this  wonderful  scheme  of 
organisation?  We  find  every  conference  is  merely  part 
of  the  mechanism  of  collective  bargaining,  where  masters 
and  men  meet  to  haggle  over  rates  of  wages  or  conditions 
of  employment,  one  side  to  pay  as  little  and  get  as  much 
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as  possible,  and  the  other  side  to  get  as  much  and  do  as 
little  as  possible !  And  then  we  wonder  why  Britain  is 
making  no  gigantic  stride  these  days  of  reconstruction ! 
In  a  “conference  room”  of  this  description  we  find  the 
spirit  of  co-operation  has  been  exchanged  for  that  of 
industrial  war,  whilst  generous-minded  men  stifle  all  their 
finer  sentiments  of  friendship  in  the  cold  officialism  that 
emanates  from  their  respective  organisations.  In  a  tug- 
of-war  bout  of  this  kind  we  cannot  possibly  compete  with 
our  Continental  rivals.  We  are  merely  engaged  in  an 
industrialist  defence  of  capitalism,  which,  as  a  matter  of 
common  sense,  should  need  no  defence  whatever,  for  not 
until  we  realise  the  potentialities  of  capitalism  in  every 
shape  and  form  can  we  go  forward,  employer  and  em¬ 
ployed,  to  our  proper  destiny  in  the  competitive  markets 
of  the  world. 

In  the  days  that  have  gone  it  would  be  most  erroneous 
to  say  that  the  worker  was  opposed  to  co-operation.  It 
simply  did  not  enter  his  calculations.  He  did  not  regard 
it  as  a  definite  factor  of  cohesion  between  himself  and  his 
employer.  But  since  1915  at  least  we  find  extremists  in 
the  Labour  movement  teaching  that  co-operation  is  a  gross 
betrayal  of  the  workers’  interests.  In  other  words,  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  Gradualist  School  to  refuse  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  co-operation.  The  Marxian  pupils  of  this  school 
want,  in  reality,  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  friction 
in  the  industrial  relationship,  and,  according  to  their 
argument,  the  more  co-operation  is  firmly  refused  the 
sooner  will  the  capitalist  organisation  disintegrate.  And 
the  Reds,  who  are  opposed  to  such  a  “milk-and-water” 
policy  as  Gradualism,  would  precipitate  chaos  to-morrow 
by  industrial  revolution. 

Fortunately  there  are  signs  that  sanity  is  returning  to 
the  workers.  Some  of  the  leading  trade  unionists  have 
now  changed  their  personal  views.  They  are  even  prepared 
to  admit  that  everything  depends  upon  co-operation  in 
industry,  yet  they  can  only  make  the  concession  from  a 
sectional  standpoint.  Naturally  they  are  concerned  with 
the  personal  question  of  livelihood.  When  they  realise 
that  their  interests  are  identical  with  those  of  the  nation 
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possibly  we  may  witness  a  repetition  of  what  occurred  at 
the  Trades  Union  Congress  at  Edinburgh.  At  that 
congress,  we  are  happy  to  notice,  the  question  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  emerged  for  the  first  time  as  a  practical  reality.  Yet 
the  shadow  of  doubt  still  exists  concerning  the  Trades 
Disputes  Act.  When  this  Act  itself  is  interpreted  in  the 
most  magnanimous  spirit  of  the  workers  then  co-operation 
between  labour  and  capital  will  become  a  vital  proposition. 
Sir  Alfred  Mond  is  leading  the  way  with  his  “  League  of 
Industrial  Peace  ”  and  with  his  stupendous  scheme  of  co¬ 
partnership  in  “  Imperial  Chemicals,  Ltd.”  We  want 
more  pioneers  of  his  courage  and  wisdom  to  bring  Great 
Britain  out  of  the  morass.  What  we  want,  in  fact,  is  plain 
common  sense. 

As  Sir  Lynden  Macassey  reminds  us,  the  impediments 
to  co-operation  in  British  industry  are  psychological  and 
not  economic,  because,  if  we  get  down  to  bedrock,  we  find 
employers  are  more  genuinely  willing  that  workers  should 
share  in  the  profits  of  the  industry,  and  this  is  the  real 
spirit  of  co-partnership  and  high  endeavour  which  we  must 
foster  and  encourage  in  the  coming  days. 

We  want  less  interference  from  the  politicians.  Let  us 
drop  the  mask  of  hostility  and  have  real  co-operation 
instead  of  hate ! 


BRATIANO  AND  THE  NEW  ROUMANIA 
By  Dudley  Heathcote 

Of  all  the  countries  which  were  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
last  War,  there  are  few  which  obtained  so  large  an  accession 
of  territory  and  population  as  Roumania,  and  none  which, 
possessing  so  many  new  and  formidable  assets,  has  pro¬ 
vided  an  expectant  world  with  a  more  illuminating  object- 
lesson  of  the  futility  of  settlements  that  were  economically 
or  ethnically  unsound. 

The  Roumanians  have  always  occupied  a  peculiar  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  Balkans,  and  though  their  claim  to  be  descended 
from  the  legionaries  of  Trajan  who  overran  Dacia  about 
A.D.  io6  and  killed  Decebalus,  the  Dacian  leader,  has 
been  denied  by  many,  there  is  much  in  their  dress,  appear¬ 
ance  and  customs  that  would  point  to  a  Roman  descent. 

After  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  Empire  Dacia 
became  the  highway  for  the  successive  waves  of  barbarians 
that  swept  down  on  Europe,  and  the  Daco-Roumanians 
retreated  to  the  mountain  fastnesses  where  they  were  able 
to  keep  intact  most  of  their  racial  characteristics.  Then, 
when  the  flood  of  invasion  had  receded,  they  returned  once 
more  to  the  Plains  and  ultimately  founded  the  Principality 
of  Wallachia.  This  was  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  a 
hundred  years  later  Moldavia  also  came  into  being,  the 
subsequent  centuries  being  marked  by  great  vicissitudes 
and  one  ephemeral  period  of  brilliance,  during  Michael 
the  Brave’s  reign,  when  the  Roumanians  temporarily  incor¬ 
porated  Transylvania  into  their  realm — a  period  that  was 
then  followed  by  dismemberment  at  the  hands  of  the 
Turkish  invaders.  Oppressed  and  subjected  to  a  ruthless 
assimilation,  the  Roumanians  managed,  nevertheless,  to 
survive  as  a  distinct  nationality,  and,  after  several  cen¬ 
turies’  subjection  to  the  Turks,  were  the  first  to  benefit 
from  the  defeat  of  Russia  in  the  Crimean  War,  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  comprising  certain  provisions  whose  actual  effect 
was  to  create  entirely  new  States  out  of  the  moribund 
Ottoman  Empire,  indicating  a  tendency  in  European 
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diplomacy  whose  significance  we  are  all  apt  to  overlook. 
Disregarding  the  traditional  method  of  the  old  diplomacy 
and  the  mystical  pact  signed  in  Paris  on  September  26th, 
1815,  by  the  Holy  Alliance,  according  to  which  the  Powers 
not  only  declared  war  against  national  aspirations,  but 
resolved  to  settle  all  problems  on  a  purely  dynastic  basis, 
the  Allies  now  proceeded  to  anticipate  Woodrow  Wilson’s 
famous  Fourteen  Points  by  breaking  entirely  new  ground. 
And,  actuated  by  the  desire  to  remedy  the  status  of  subject 
populations  whose  cruel  plight  and  chaotic  organisation 
had  caused  Russia  to  engage  in  war  with  England  and 
France  in  order  to  acquire  new  territories,  they  appointed 
a  special  Commission  to  investigate  the  problem  and  to 
propose  bases  for  the  future  organisation  of  the  subject 
nationalities.  A  divan  ad  hoc  was  accordingly  summoned 
in  Bucharest  to  consult  the  wishes  of  the  Roumanian 
people,  and,  amid  the  fervour  of  generous  emulation  that 
surrounded  the  plenipotentiaries,  the  Principality  of 
Roumania  came  into  being,  under  Alexander  Couza,  the 
country  subsequently  obtaining  her  complete  independ¬ 
ence  in  November,  1877,  at  the  termination  of  the  Russo- 
Turkish  War. 

Few  countries  have  done  less  to  justify  their  new  free¬ 
dom  than  Roumania,  and  ever  since  the  day  she  was 
liberated  from  her  oppressive  tutelage  her  Government 
has  consistently  displayed  not  only  as  corrupt  and  venal 
an  ineptitude  as  any  Turkish  regime  preceding  her,  but  as 
equally  blameable  a  tendency  to  copy  all  that  was  bad  in 
the  French  mode,  to  the  detriment  of  the  good. 
Thoroughly  Balkanic  in  method  and  moral  outlook,  the 
Roumanians  differ,  in  short,  in  no  marked  degree  from  the 
other  nations  that  have  broken  away  from  the  Sublime 
Porte,  apart  from  the  sphere  of  immorality  in  which  their 
competence  and  sovereignty  are  alike  unchallenged;  and, 
while  they  make  charming  hosts  and  entertaining  friends, 
once  they  forget  the  fable  of  their  descent  from  Romulus 
and  Remus  or  discard  their  Parisian  affectations,  they 
remain  the  greatest  living  exponents  of  those  corrupt  arts 
which  enable  the  unprincipled  few  to  subjugate  and  batten 
on  the  multitude. 
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Roumania  does  not  form  a  geographic  unity.  One  of 
her  component  parts,  Transylvania,  is  encircled  on  two 
sides  by  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  separating  it  from  the 
rest  of  the  country;  the  other,  the  Roumanian  lowland,  is 
joined  in  the  east  by  the  Plains  of  Moldavia  and  Bes¬ 
sarabia,  stretching  from  north  to  south.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
this  handicap  and  the  further  disadvantage  that  her  newly 
acquired  possessions — and  especially  Transylvania,  Bes¬ 
sarabia  and  Bukovina — have  brought  within  the  country’s 
frontiers  hostile  minorities  totalling  five  millions  whose 
assimilation  is  proving  an  insuperable  task,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  she  has  immensely  benefited  from  the  War. 

Her  population,  seven  millions  before  1914,  now 
approaches  sixteen  millions,  and  while  her  component 
parts  are  separated  by  mountains  that  cut  off  the  north 
from  the  south,  her  natural  resources  are  so  enormous  as  to 
compensate  largely  for  these  deficiencies.  Oil  mines  in 
old  Roumania,  located  chiefly  around  Dombovitza,  and 
furnishing  2  per  cent,  of  the  world’s  total  oil  supply;  unde¬ 
veloped  deposits  of  copper  and  manganese;  salt,  pro¬ 
ducing  nearly  200,000  tons  yearly;  large  quantities  of 
black  and  brown  lignite ;  a  few  gold,  iron,  and  silver  mines 
and  enormous  forests,  not  to  mention  great  tracts  of  unex¬ 
celled  grain  lands  in  old  Roumania  and  Bessarabia — a 
really  handsome  heritage. 

Let  us  now  give  some  account  of  the  statesman  who, 
more  than  any  other  Roumanian,  is  typically  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Roumania  of  to-day,  not  only  because  he  pos¬ 
sesses  in  a  marked  degree  all  the  qualities  and  vices  of 
his  race,  but  also  because  he  has  been  more  closely  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  history  of  his  country  than  any  other  man 
living. 

Tall  and  strongly  built,  even  massive,  Jean  Bratiano, 
Premier  of  Roumania  and  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party, 
impresses  with  his  restless  and  dominating  personality  from 
the  very  first  moment  that  you  meet  him.  A  man,  quick 
and  far-seeing,  to  whom  inaction  is  intolerable  and  oppo¬ 
sition  only  a  spur  and  incentive. 

And  in  a  country  of  impulsive  Latins  he  strikes  the 
observer  as  the  one  leader  who,  knowing  his  mind,  sets 
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out  to  achieve  his  purpose  and  accomplishes  it,  his  will  to 
act  being  as  exceptional  as  his  talent  or  intuitive  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  weapon  to  employ.  Utilising  ruse  or  finesse, 
intimidation  or  bribery,  at  will,  Bratiano  has  succeeded  in 
so  stamping  his  own  impress  on  the  last  fifteen  years  of 
Roumanian  history  that  there  is  hardly  an  event  of  any 
signal  importance  during  that  period  which  is  not  asso¬ 
ciated  with  his  name. 

His  childhood  and  youth  were  fairly  uneventful,  but  if 
he  failed  to  display  any  exceptional  ability  in  class,  his 
strength  of  character  and  absolute  fearlessness  marked  him 
out  among  his  fellows,  while  he  had  all  the  prestige  and 
influence  that  distinguished  parentage  confers  on  the 
offspring  of  the  great,  there  being  few  who  came  into  con¬ 
tact  with  him  who  were  not  supremely  conscious  of  the 
prominent  part  that  his  family  had  played  in  the  heroic  age 
of  the  country.  It  was  Jean  Bratiano,  one  of  his  ancestors, 
who  had  brought  the  offer  of  the  Roumanian  throne  to 
Prince  Carol,  the  second  son  of  the  Prince  Hohenzollern 
Sigmaringen  in  March,  1896,  when  Alexander  Couza,  the 
first  Prince  of  Roumania,  had  been  deposed  as  the  result 
of  a  revolution,  and  since  other  members  of  his  family  had 
rendered  equally  signal  service  to  their  fellow  countrymen, 
the  name  of  Bratiano  was  one  to  conjure  with.  All  this, 
coupled  with  the  possession  of  a  strong,  virile  personality, 
accordingly  stood  Jean  in  good  stead,  and  he  was  not 
slow  to  take  advantage  of  it.  On  terminating  his  studies 
he  turned  to  finance  and  politics,  and  with  the  help  of  his 
brother  proceeded  to  amass  an  enormous  fortune,  while 
firmly  consolidating  the  power  that  he  wielded  behind  the 
throne  by  processes  of  seduction  that  ranged  from  the 
classical  “sop  to  Cerberus”  to  intimidation,  blackmail, 
and  extortion — his  competence  in  these  domains  being 
unquestioned,  even  in  Roumania. 

Then,  in  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  War,  Jean 
began  to  make  history  by  the  skilful  manner  in  which, 
sensing  the  policy  that  should  be  adopted  by  his  country 
in  Balkan  matters,  he  first  upheld  the  Treaty  which  Count 
Berchtold  and  King  Charles  had  signed  at  Sinaia  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  Balkan  status  quo  whatever  the  issue  of 
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the  war  then  raging  between  Turkey  and  the  Balkan 
League  (1912),  only  to  break  that  pact  in  the  next  year 
when  the  Roumanian  armies  joined  Greece  and  Serbia  in 
a  concerted  attack  on  Bulgaria,  on  the  pretext  that  this 
country  was  precipitating  a  new  war  with  the  object  of 
depriving  Serbia  and  Greece  of  the  fruits  of  their  recent 
victory,  this  volte-face  securing  for  Roumania  not  only 
certain  material  advantages  but  a  prestige  and  independ¬ 
ence  that  made  her  the  temporary  arbiter  of  the  Balkans. 

This  was  fourteen  years  ago.  Let  us  now  consider 
present-day  Roumania,  and  try  to  estimate  whether  the 
dictatorship  which  Bratiano  has  succeeded  in  imposing  on 
his  countrymen  possesses  any  chance  of  surviving  the  crisis 
in  which  Prince  Carol’s  dramatic  re-entry  as  candidate  for 
the  Roumanian  throne  has  involved  the  country. 

The  position  seems  to  be  this :  On  the  death  of  King 
Ferdinand  the  Bratiano  Government  succeeded  in 
enthroning  young  Prince  Michael  without  any  serious 
trouble,  his  father  Carol’s  latest  affair  with  a  Jewess  of 
doubtful  antecedents  having  proved  so  distasteful  to  the 
Roumanians  that  King  Ferdinand  had  been  compelled  to 
make  him  renounce  his  succession  rights  and  go  into  exile. 
Tired  already  of  the  lady  for  whom  he  sacrificed  a  throne, 
the  errant  voluptuary  has,  however,  chosen  to  ignore  the 
appeal  which  his  father  made  to  him  on  his  deathbed  to 
keep  the  oath  of  renunciation,  with  the  result  that  a  situa¬ 
tion  has  apparently  been  created  in  Roumania  recalling 
more  romantic  days.  Shall  Prince  Carol  be  recalled  to 
the  country  and  mount  the  throne,  or  will  the  Boy  King, 
his  son,  continue  to  be  the  nominal  ruler? 

The  trouble  is,  howev  not  only  a  dynastic  one.  It  is 
symptomatic  of  a  diss  -  ction  among  considerable 
sections  of  the  Roumanu  "'ole  with  regard  to  the 
present  Government  that  three  it  any  moment  to  make 
a  conflagration  inevitable,  and  incidentally,  too,  the  future 
of  the  dictatorship  which  Jean  Bratiano  has  so  long 
exercised  over  his  countrymen  is  at  stake. 

For  years  this  very  able  but  unscrupulous  statesman  has 
ruled  Roumania  with  an  iron  hand,  the  methods  that  he 
has  applied  being  characterised  by  a  contempt  for 
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democratic  procedure  that  an  Oriental  despot  alone  would 
have  countenanced.  The  possessor  of  a  strong  and 
dominating  personality,  his  hold  on  the  late  king  was  so 
pronounced  that  there  was  no  measure,  however  illegal, 
that  he  desired  to  carry  out  which  was  not  immediately 
sanctioned,  while  he  displayed  so  intimate  a  knowledge  of 
those  arts  which  enabled  an  organised  minority  to  tyrannise 
over  opposition  that,  though  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  were  hostile  to  his  rule,  they  were  as  clay  in  his 
hands,  through  being  deprived  of  even  the  possibility  of 
expressing  their  aversion  to  it. 

As  this  despotism  is  redeemed  by  neither  good  nor  wise 
governance,  the  plight  of  the  unfortunate  Roumanian 
people  is  sorry  in  the  extreme.  And  while  elections  are  so 
conducted  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  free  opinion 
of  the  electors  to  be  expressed  in  any  way  satisfactorily, 
the  judiciary,  public  services  and  the  administration  are 
universally  so  corrupt  and  venal  that,  as  a  Roumanian 
aptly  expressed  it :  “  There  is  hardly  a  day  on  which  an 
official,  civil  or  military,  does  not  steal  or  commit  an 
embezzlement,  arson,  or  some  other  piece  of  roguery.” 
Fraud,  bribery  and  extortion,  coupled  with  the  most  ruth¬ 
less  intimidation  which  provides  the  Roumanian  with  not 
even  the  smallest  guarantee  that  the  liberties  and  rights 
provided  him  by  the  Constitution  of  1866  will  not  be  vio¬ 
lated,  have  created  a  feeling  of  intense  resentment 
among  large  sections  of  the  people,  who  have  not  been 
slow  in  seizing  on  the  dynastic  difficulty  in  the  hope  of 
getting  rid  of  the  Eastern  corruption  of  present  dictator¬ 
ship,  while  the  minorities,  and  especially  the  Transyl¬ 
vanian  Hungarians,  who,  more  than  any  other  minority, 
are  being  subjected  to  an  assimilation  and  persecution  that 
would  destroy  their  racial  culture  and  language,  despoil 
them  of  their  property,  and  drive  them  out  of  the  country, 
are  intently  watching  the  crisis  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
turn  to  their  advantage. 

There  is,  consequently,  every  prospect  of  grave  trouble 
and  even  revolution  arising  in  Roumania,  and,  while 
Government  officials  are  nervous  and  on  edge,  and  the 
people  generally  are  apprehensive  and  deeply  pessimistic. 
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the  observer  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  unmistakable  “  atmo¬ 
sphere  ”  that  invariably  precedes  an  upheaval  of  some 
kind.  It  is  idle  to  try  to  minimise  the  danger  or  to  assert 
that  it  will  not  materialise. 

On  one  side  we  have  the  two  Bratianos,  Jean  and  Vintile, 
Minister  of  Finance,  together  with  the  numerous  clique 
of  political  sycophants  who  have  ever  pandered  to  the 
powerful  family  of  bankers  and  financiers  whom  rumour 
has  persistently  accused  of  having  retained  all  that  was 
best  of  the  spoils  collected  by  the  Roumanians  during 
their  occupation  of  Hungary.  Jean  Bratiano  controls  the 
military  police,  a  well-trained  and  organised  body  of  troops 
who  systematically  terrorise  and  rob  the  peasantry,  and  if 
only  a  quarter  of  the  stories  that  I  have  heard  of  their 
excesses  are  true  his  regime  stands  convicted  of  having 
tolerated  atrocities  to  which  those  committed  by  Turkish 
gendarmerie  are  alone  comparable.  Half  the  army  is  at 
his  back,  the  majority  of  the  town  population  (because 
graft  and  corruption  are  so  rampant  that  opposition  to 
the  regime  would  ruin  them  financially),  and  also  the  bulk 
of  those  political  time-servers  who  are  interested  in  the 
continuance  of  the  present  dictatorship. 

On  the  other  side  is  the  Regency,  together  with  those 
political  and  rural  malcontents  who  challenge  the  legality 
of  the  Bratiano  Ministry’s  existence  on  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  elections  are  conducted,  as  well  as 
the  wanton  fashion  in  which  the  people  are  ignored  on  the 
subject  of  the  succession  to  the  throne,  and  also  the  ex- 
Queen  Marie,  who  has  never  forgiven  Jean  Bratiano  for 
having  used  his  influence  to  make  the  personal  breach 
between  Carol  and  his  father  a  permanent  one,  or  for 
having  branded  Carol  before  the  world  as  a  voluptuary 
and  ne’er-do-well.  Directing  the  revolutionary  movement. 
General  Averescu,  the  last  Prime  Minister,  an  erstwhile 
friend  of  Bratiano,  but  now  his  avowed  enemy;  Mr. 
Manoilescu,  formerly  Under-Secretary  of  the  Finance 
Minister,  now  under  arrest  for  taking  messages  from  Prince 
Carol  to  the  peasants;  Mr.  Nicholas  Titulesco,  the  present 
Foreign  Minister,  perhaps  the  most  able  and  distinguished 
diplomatist  whom  Roumania  has  produced ;  and 
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Dr.  Maniu,  the  leader  of  the  National  Peasant  Party, 
whom  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  dictatorship  and  the 
arbitrary  way  in  which  70  per  cent,  of  the  electors  have 
been  condemned  to  eternal  opposition,  through  the  most 
questionable  electoral  methods,  has  transformed  into  a 
warm  adherent  of  the  exiled  prince. 

Unstable  and  impetuous  in  the  extreme,  and  possessing 
few  of  the  attributes  fitting  him  to  make  a  good  monarch, 
it  is  probable  that  Carol  would  have  found  little  backing 
in  Roumania,  except  in  the  Officers’  Corps,  certain  sections 
of  the  Army,  the  Air  Force,  and  the  Peasant  Parties  gener¬ 
ally,  if  the  Opposition  had  not  seen  in  his  candidature  an 
opportunity  for  giving  vent  to  their  long-cherished  ani¬ 
mosity  for  the  Dictator.  And  consequently  his  potential 
return  has  been  invested  with  a  glamour  that  is  purely 
illusory,  the  Government  being  so  alarmed  by  the  crisis 
that  they  have  deliberately  sought  to  placate  the  Opposi¬ 
tion  by  offering  them  seats  in  the  Cabinet. 

The  position,  as  I  see  it,  presents,  therefore,  every 
possibility  of  developing  into  a  grave  national  crisis,  and 
though  Bratiano’s  energy  and  the  wholesale  arrests  that 
he  has  made  of  many  prominent  people  implicated  in  the 
revolutionary  movement  have  so  far  averted  the  immediate 
danger,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  has  only  deferred  the 
day  of  reckoning.  What  lies  at  the  back  of  the  present 
feeling  of  unrest  and  dissatisfaction,  moreover,  is  the 
realisation  that,  financially  and  economically  speaking,  the 
country  is  going  from  bad  to  worse.  Agriculture — the 
mainstay  of  the  country — has  been  systematically 
neglected,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  80  per  cent,  of  the 
population  is  dependent  on  it  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  the 
artificial  development  of  Roumanian  industries  that  has 
been  a  prominent  plank  in  the  Liberal  platform  having 
effectually  alienated  by  high  tariffs  all  those  interests  that 
were  linked  up  with  the  prosperity  of  the  rural  elements; 
and,  accordingly,  forces  are  accumulating  against  which 
every  artifice  that  he  can  devise  and  every  bribe  and  illegal 
act  will  avail  little,  for  he  has  arrayed  against  him  not  only 
those  earnest  patriots  who  would  substitute  a  more  demo¬ 
cratic  and  progressive  government  for  his  Oriental 
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despotism,  but  also  all  those  minorities  who  for  four  years 
have  been  oppressed  by  a  tyranny  exceeding  that  of  any 
Russian  Czar.  In  the  interests  of  the  tranquillity  of 
Europe,  and  if  we  would  not  disappoint  our  legitimate 
hopes  of  nine  years  ago,  it  is  imperative  that  this  regime 
disappears.  Otherwise  I  see  no  other  alternative  and  no 
other  way  of  arresting  an  inevitable  conflagration  than  by 
making  such  revision  of  the  Peace  Treaties  as  will  localise 
the  evil  and  liberate  those  provinces  which  Roumania 
obtained  in  1920  from  a  continuance  of  the  present 
anarchy.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  all  the  factors 
to  which  I  have  just  alluded  have  combined  to  make  the 
Roumanian  crisis  one  of  the  most  vitally  important  to  the 
peace  of  Europe. 


“GREAT  WALL”  OR  “BIG  STICK”? 

Naval  Problems  and  Policy  of  America 


/ 

/ 


By  Ignatius  Phayre 

(Author  of  “America’s  Day,”  etc.) 

“Speak  softly — but  carry  the  ‘  Big  Stick.’” — President  Roosevelt. 

"Our  Navy  is  the  ‘Great  Wall’  of  America.”  ...  “I  believe  that  a 
Navy  which  is  almost  good  enough  will  prove  more  costly  to  our  safety 
than  no  Navy  at  all.” — The  late  President  Harding. 

“There  can  be  no  peace  in  a  world  where  Activity  reigns.  Peace  is  only 
found  in  graveyards  ” ! — Rear-Ad.miral  Charles  P.  Plunkett,  U.S.N., 
Commandant  of  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard. 

“.Any  further  concessions  on  our  part  would  have  involved  a  complete 
surrender  of  the  right  to  build  ships  responsive  to  our  needs. — Mr.  Hugh 
Gibson,  Head  of  the  American  Delegation  at  the  Geneva  Limitation 
Conference. 

"The  Navy  Department  has  adopted  the  following  general  naval  policy  : 
To  create,  maintain,  and  operate  a  Navy  second  to  none.” — From  the 
Official  Report  of  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Fifty-six  clays  of  earnest  debate  at  Geneva  failed  to 
produce  agreement  upon  the  ratios  of  naval  armament 
adapted  to  the  individual  needs  of  the  United  States, 
Japan  and  Great  Britain.  “We  found” — the  British 
spokesman  said — “  that  the  American  Delegation  was 
unwilling  to  put  a  limit,  within  a  total  tonnage,  to  the 
number  of  cruisers  carrying  eight-inch  guns.”  Seven  years 
previously,  at  Washington,  Lord  Balfour  gave  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  perils  of  communication  which  beset  our 
scattered  Empire,  Nor  could  Mr.  Bridgeman  make  any 
impression  with  his  sombre  memories  of  1917,  when  “we 
could  see  the  spectre  of  starvation  approaching”  through 
a  campaign  of  submarine  outrage  which  from  first  to  last 
sank  nearly  8,000,000  tons  of  shipping  carrying  British 
supplies. 

But  how  came  the  traditional  Continent  of  Peace  to  be 
converted,  in  its  new  imperial  day,  to  the  sanctions  of 
“force  without  stint  or  limit”?  For  that  was  America’s 
answer  to  the  Prussian  Wille  zu  Machi.  This  involved  a 
break  with  all  ideals.  It  meant  a  European  alliance  and  a 
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great  War  overseas,  with  two  million  men  in  France  and 
a  capital  expenditure  of  $30,000,000,000.  Modern  history 
has  no  more  curious  chapter  than  America’s  slow  realisation 
of  the  evil  innate  in  man — that  “  two-legged  god  ”  whom 
Heine  could  not  accept,  even  from  Hegel  himself. 

Over  a  hundred  years  divide  John  Randolph  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  from  Josephus  Daniels,  who  was  President  Wilson’s 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Both  of  these  men  were  utopian 
pacifists.  “  Have  we  not  our* Atlantic  moat.?  ”  asked  that 
Bryan  of  1810,  when  the  question  of  defence  was  toward. 
A  few  months  later  enemy  ships  landed  forces  in 
Washington  itself,  to  burn  the  early  White  House  and 
the  Capitol !  The  gentle  Daniels  found  a  costly  Navy 
in  being,  together  with  the  most  lavish  of  all  bureaucracies. 
He  would  abolish  that  Navy  by  degrees.  Meanwhile,  it 
could  be  turned  into  a  “  democratic  school  of  character,” 
with  civic  training  on  non-militaristic  lines.  Officers  and 
men  were  to  be  “equal.”  And  the  new  First  Lord  of 
Mr.  W’ilson  had  pictures  taken  showing  the  embarrassed 
lions  and  lambs  of  a  harassed  Service  hobnobbing  upon 
armoured  decks  under  the  muzzles  of  fifteen-inch  rifles 
which  would  never  again  be  used.  Fate’s  answer  to  Mr. 
Daniels  was  the  most  appalling  of  all  wars;  so  that  even 
Bryan  himself  {et  tu,  Brute!)  sloughed  the  last  of  his 
Peace  raiment  and  cried  ;  “  Let  us  all  get  together  and 
fight  like  the  devil.” 

American  history  shows  the  strangest  tug-of-war  between 
the  civil  and  military  elements,  with  leaders  in  the  field 
and  on  the  sea  at  their  wits’  end  for  trained  soldiers  and 
sailors,  munitions,  organisation  and  ships.  Even  up  to 
1914  the  United  States  had  not  one  Army,  but  forty-eight. 
I  refer  to  the  so-called  “  National  Guards  ”  that  formed 
the  politico-military  appanage  of  each  “  Sovereign  State.” 
These  could  not  be  called  upon  to  serve  outside  the  State 
border.  And  when  mobilised  on  the  Mexican  frontier  in 
1916  thousands  of  troopers  turned  up  with  straw  hats  and 
umbrellas,  as  though  for  a  Palm  Beach  promenade  ! 

To-day  it  is  the  Big  Navy  and  Big  Army  specialists  who 
lead  the  American  people,  pointing  to  national  wealth, 
which  is  now  nearly  treble  that  of  Great  Britain  and  six 
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times  that  of  France.  Newspapers  and  magazines  are  full 
of  propaganda  on  these  lines,  and  lay  stress  upon  the 
hint  given  by  the  U.S.  Navy  League:  “A  single  unruly 
member  can  raise  a  brawl  in  the  family  of  nations !  ” 
“  Now  that  other  Powers  seem  to  be  envious  and  hostile,” 
declares  Captain  L.  M.  Overstreet,  U.S.N.,  “it  seems 
logical  to  increase  the  amount  of  naval  insurance  on  our 
national  wealth.  Using  this  as  a  basis,  then,  the  United 
States  should  be  allowed  as  many  cruisers  as  all  the  other 
Great  Powers  combined.”  America,  it  is  urged  by  other 
zealots,  has  21,000  miles  of  coast-line  to  protect.  Both 
the  Caribbean  Sea  and  Mexican  Gulf  should,  therefore, 
become  American  “  lakes,”  with  naval  bases  on  the  islands 
and  Spanish  Main.  Long-radius  cruisers  are  especially 
needed,  operating  from  home  ports  and  from  Honolulu 
and  the  Panama  Canal  to  guard  Alaska  and  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  with  Guam,  Samoa,  Porto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Isles 
— these  last  a  recent  purchase  from  Denmark,  as  Louisiana 
was  the  first  one  from  France — although  that  deal  (as 
Jefferson  owned  in  1803)  “made  blank  paper  of  our  Con¬ 
stitution.” 

But  in  all  the  political  surge  no  phase  is  so  curious  as 
the  persistent  neglect  of  sea-power,  which  entailed  such 
anguish  upon  all  leaders,  from  Washington  himself  down 
to  Woodrow  Wilson.  Yet  no  sooner  was  each  crisis  past 
than  it  was  forgotten.  And  when  the  next  arose,  the 
pacifist  envisaged  it  like  the  dull  statesman  whom  Gam- 
betta  likened  to  “  a  cow  that  looks  at  a  passing  train.” 
In  the  Revolution  it  was  Britain’s  command  of  the  sea 
that  cut  off  munitions  of  war  and  reduced  George 
Washington  to  such  despair  that  he  could  only  propose  a 
retreat  across  the  Alleghanies  to  take  refuge  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  beyond.  In  all  the  thirteen  colonies  there  was  not  a 
single  powder-mill,  and  only  one  small  factory  for  muskets 
at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.  So  in  order  to  cheer  his 
troops  Washington  had  kegs  of  sand  rolled  into  camp 
with  lurid  labels  on  them.  General  Charles  Lee  proposed 
the  making  of  pikes.  The  inventive  Franklin  thought 
bows  and  arrows  would  be  better  than  nothing ! 

At  Washington’s  suggestion  Massachusetts  fitted  out  a 
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privateer.  An  early  capture  was  the  British  ordnance  brig 
Nancy,  which  was  luckily  laden  with  munitions — muskets, 
flints,  powder,  round  shot  and  so  on.  Here  was  America’s 
earliest  lesson  in  that  Seeherrschaft  which  plays  so  fateful 
a  part  in  the  destiny  of  peoples,  from  Salamis  to  Lepanto, 
and  from  Trafalgar  to  Jutland  and  the  Great  Surrender 
in  Scapa  Flow.  It  was  the  overseas  aid  of  France — the 
fleets  of  De  Grasse  and  the  armies  of  Rochambeau — 
which  alone  made  Independence  possible,  with  the  final 
victory  at  Yorktown.  The  U.S.  Navy  may  be  said  to 
date  from  1775,  when  ex-farmer  Esek  Hopkins  stepped 
aboard  the  Alfred  to  hoist  the  oddest  of  sea  flags,  showing 
a  lively  rattlesnake  on  a  ground  of  yellow  silk,  with  the 
motto :  “  Don’t  treao  on  me.” 

“  The  Admiral,”  wrote  Genera^  auox,  “  is  an  antiquated 
figure  ....  I  should  have  taken  him  for  an  angel,  but  he 
swore  now  and  then."  And  no  wonder !  His  men 
mutinied  because  they  got  no  pay.  Washington  worried 
him  to  send  back  the  marines  who  had  been  lent.  Congress 
heckled  poor  Flopkins  too,  and  arraigned  him  at  last  for 
ridicule  of  the  civil  power,  as  well  as  for  profanity  ( !)  and 
mismanagement  of  an  over-democratic  fleet,  in  which  the 
crew  of  the  Ranger  demanded,  in  true  Bolshevik  style, 
that  all  movements  of  the  ship  should  be  put  to  the  votes 
of  the  men!  After  the  Revolution  even  this  nucleus  of  a 
Navy  disappeared,  to  be  revived  in  1798  in  order  to  deal 
with  French  privateers  in  the  Caribbean.  In  that  work 
American  ships  co-operated  with  our  own,  adopting  British 
traditions  of  rank,  discipline  and  fighting  efficiency.  There 
was  no  uniform  for  officers  until  the  close  of  the  war  of 
1812. 

The  first  President  had  not  been  dead  twenty  years 
before  America  faced  a  new  danger  from  the  designs  of 
Metternich  and  the  Holy  Alliance,  whose  pious  vows 
and  Christ-like  protests  of  charity  and  peace  were  thought 
to  screen  the  devil’s  own  designs  upon  Latin-America. 
It  was  then  that  Richard  Rush,  U.S.  Minister  in  London, 
sent  over  two  letters  of  Canning  offering  the  support  of 
England.  It  says  much  for  the  sagacity  of  the  veteran 
Jefferson  that  he  could  counsel  a  “marriage”  with  the 
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Mistress  of  the  Seas.  This  Father  of  Independence  wrote 
to  his  successor  at  the  White  House — James  Monroe — a 
note  of  profound  significance :  “  With  her  on  our  side  we 
need  not  fear  the  whole  world  !  With  her,  then,  we  should 
sedulously  cherish  cordial  friendship;  and  nothing  would 
tend  to  knit  our  affections  more  closely  than  to  be  found 
fighting  once  more  side  by  side  in  the  same  cause.”  Here 
was  a  conversion,  indeed,  on  the  part  of  a  veteran  Demo¬ 
crat  who  may  be  called  the  Father  of  Anglophobia  in  the 
United  States ! 

So  well  understood  were  the  lessons  of  sea-power  as 
the  source  and  safeguard  of  trade  that  when  President 
Millard  Fillmore  decided  to  knock  at  Japan’s  mediaeval 
door  in  1853  in  quest  of  “friendship,  commerce,  supplies 
and  the  protection  of  our  people  ”  he  sent  a  very  Big 
Stick  indeed  to  reinforce  his  prayer.  The  Tokugawa 
Shogun,  who  handled  mundane  matters  for  a  Mikado  who 
was  divine,  fell  into  a  panic  at  the  sight  of  Commodore 
Terry’s  warships  and  guns.  Perry  reappeared  in  the  Bay 
of  Yedo  the  following  spring  with  his  “  Black  Squadron  ” 
bigger  still,  and  his  frigates  and  sloops  of  war  cleared  for 
action.  Moreover  his  tone  was  much  stiffer  now — “  To 
demand  as  a  right,  not  to  solicit  as  a  favour,  those  acts 
of  courtesy  due  from  one  civilised  nation  to  another.” 
Sois  bienfaisant,  on  je  ie  tue! 

The  supreme  problems  of  the  Civil  War  found  America’s 
greatest  statesman  “  always  learning,”  like  the  greatest 
artist  of  all  time.  “  I  am  ready  to  accept  new  views,” 
Lincoln  declared,  “as  soon  as  they  are  proved  to  be  true 
views.”  And  the  exercise  of  sea-power  alone  proved  the 
“  true  view  ”  of  the  Union’s  salvation.  The  Emancipator’s 
merciless  blockade  of  the  Confederate  ports  dates  from 
his  decree  of  April  19th,  1861  :  “  In  pursuance  of  our 
laws  and  of  the  law  of  nations  in  such  case  provided.” 
There  was  to  be  no  “  freedom  of  the  seas  ”  such  as  figured 
in  Article  1 1  of  President  Wilson’s  notorious  “Fourteen 
Points.”  As  early  as  1785  Franklin,  Jefferson  and  Adams 
had  already  signed  a  Treaty  of  Amity  with  Prussia,  in 
which  it  was  agreed  that  private  property  should  not  be 
seized  at  sea.  Again,  in  1856,  we  find  the  United  States 
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rejecting  the  Declaration  of  Paris  because  the  contracting 
Powers  would  not  admit  her  principle  that  “  free  ships 
made  free  goods.” 

Yet  America’s  own  classic  historian  of  sea-power  ex¬ 
posed  this  heresy  at  the  two  Hague  Conferences.  Mais 
oil  sont  les  neiges  d'antanf")  It  was — Admiral  Mahan 
declared — “  contrary  to  a  sound  policy,  and  to  an  acknow¬ 
ledged  experience,  that  the  more  deadly  and  extensive  in 
operation  the  instruments  of  war  the  less  frequent  and  the 
shorter  the  appeal  to  arms.  The  capture  of  an  enemy’s 
property  at  sea  when  in  process  of  commercial  exchange 
is  therefore  a  weapon  of  offensive  war.”  And  so  it  has 
been  viewed  in  America’s  own  wars.  In  the  clash  with 
Spain  her  cruisers  were  instructed  :  “If  a  ship’s  papers 
show  the  presence  of  contraband,  then  that  ship  should  be 
seized.”  And  in  1916  Wilson  declared  an  embargo  upon 
Mexico’s  imports. 

Before  America  entered  the  greatest  of  all  wars  our 
“so-called  blockade”  was  the  subject  of  acrimonious 
Notes.  Our  “  hovering  cruisers  ”  were  deemed  “  vexatious 
and  uncourteous  to  the  United  States”;  and  the  British 
black-list  of  traders  was  likewise  scathed.  Yet  as  a 
belligerent,  Wilson  promptly  threw  up  a  black-list  of  his 
own  for  South  America,  involving  no  less  than 
$3,000,000,000  of  capital  which  was  thought  to  be  tarred 
with  the  German  taint.  Truly,  “the  nations,”  as  Rudolf 
Eucken  of  Jena  reminded  us,  “  are  no  longer  ruled  by 
ideals  but  by  interests.”  If  in  the  Civil  War  the  South 
had  been  able  to  sell  her  cotton  and  secure  munitions  of 
war,  then  indeed  Jefferson  Davis  w^ould  have  “made  a 
nation,”  as  Gladstone,  Russell  and  Derby  were  sure  he 
had,  with  the  Union  in  imminent  dissolution.  Lincoln 
himself  paid  a  striking  tribute  to  the  spartan  suffering  ot 
our  cotton  operatives.  The  Liberator  received  a  letter  of 
sympathy  from  Manchester  which  he  found  “an  instance 
of  sublime  Christian  heroism  which  has  not  been  surpassed 
in  any  age  or  in  any  country.” 

Yet,  strange  to  say,  America  lost  her  sea-legs  when  the 
Civil  War  was  over.  The  Confederate  raiders  had  played 
such  havoc  among  the  clipper-ships  of  that  day  that  the 
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nation  at  large  had  little  zest  for  changed  conditions  at 
sea  due  to  the  introduction  of  steam  and  iron,  for  which 
America’s  “  wooden  ”  yards  were  not  adapted. 

So  capital  was  withdrawn  from  marine  investments. 
Sailors  and  their  sons  obeyed  Horace  Greeley’s  advice 
to  “  go  West  ”  into  new  and  rich  domains  that  were  being 
won  from  the  Indian  and  the  buffalo.  Other  seafarers  went 
into  factories,  or  else  engaged  in  the  coastwise  and  fishing 
trades.  The  result  of  this  decay  was  that  the  United 
States  grew  more  and  more  dependent  for  world  commerce 
on  the  bounty-fed  and  cheap-wage  vessels  of  other  nations. 
She  was  soon  paying  $300,000,000  a  year  to  alien  owners 
for  the  transport  of  her  own  produce. 

In  the  “  Reconstruction  ”  period  an  attempt  was  made 
to  subsidise  a  few  steamship  lines,  but  these  were  per¬ 
sistent  failures.  Thus  the  Pacific  passed  to  the  maritime 
influence  of  Japan;  and  in  two  years  no  less  than  351,000 
tons  of  American  shipping  was  transferred  to  foreign  flags. 
Only  the  other  day  President  Coolidge  declared  that  out 
of  $300,500,000,000  which  the  State  had  invested  in 
shipping,  the  enormous  sum  of  $300,000,000,000  was  lost ! 
This  lack  of  an  adequate  marine  is  an  important  plank  in 
the  “  Big  Navy  ”  propaganda  of  to-day.  Apropos,  I  heard 
Rear-Admiral  C.  P.  Plunkett  tell  an  incident  of  the  Battle 
of  Manila  Bay,  when  Dewey  destroyed  Montojo’s  squadron 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  ship  or  a  man  on  the  American 
side.  The  whole  land  war  of  114  days  showed  only  279 
U.S.  troopers  killed,  “  We  were  at  Hong  Kong,”  Admiral 
Plunkett  recalled,  “with  enough  coal  to  get  to  Manila, 
but  not  enough  for  the  return.-  In  this  emergency,  re¬ 
sulting  from  a  lack  of  American  merchant  ships  to  bring 
us  fuel,  we  bought  a  big  laden  collier  from  the  British, 
with  their  consent.  With  that  coal  we  went  out  to  fight, 
with  what  result  you  know.  One  can  only  imagine  the 
handicaps  we  would  have  faced  if  we  hadn’t  a  friendly 
nation  to  sell  us  that  coal  in  Hong  Kong !  ” 

When  the  war  with  Spain  was  over  the  United  States 
took  stock  of  her  Imperial  expansion  for  a  hundred  years. 
Louisiana  was  bought  from  France,  Florida  ceded  by 
Spain,  Texas  and  the  South-Western  States  were  con- 
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quered  from  Mexico.  Alaska  was  purchased  from  Russia, 
Panama  manoeuvred  from  Colombia — with  “  regrets  ”  and 
compensation  of  $25,000,000  offered  sixteen  years  later. 
The  great  Asiatic  Archipelago,  together  with  Cuba,  Puerto 
Rico  and  Guam,  were  wrested  from  the  feeble  grasp  of 
Spain.  In  the  same  year  the  Hawaiian  Islands  were 
annexed,  and  quite  recently  the  Virgins  were  bought  from 
Denmark  for  another  $25,000,000,  after  repeated  bids 
going  back  to  1902.  Germany  had  been  negotiating  for 
this  strategic  group.  So  do  we  see  the  utopian  V olksstaaj, 
of  Washington  and  Jefferson  expanding  into  the  present 
Obngkeitstaat,vA\\Cc\.  claims  to  dominate  the  entire  Western 
world  and  its  islands.  Hence  the  imperious  need  for  a 
Navy  “  second  to  none,”  abk  to  enforce  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  against  all  comers  :  it  was  asserted  against  France 
in  Mexico,  against  Spain  when  she  quarrelled  with  Chile 
and  Peru  in  1866,  against  us  in  1895,  and  by  Roosevelt 
in  1905  in  respect  to  debt-collecting  in  the  derelict 
Republic  of  Santo  Domingo. 

America’s  modern  Navy  may  be  said  to  date  from  the 
tragi-comedy  of  the  Spanish  War  of  1898.  Here  the  enemy 
was  negligible,  alike  by  sea  and  land,  as  may  be  judged 
from  the  absurd  adjournment  of  the  Battle  of  Manila  Bay 
at  6  a.m.  “  to  enable  (U.S.)  officers  and  men  to  get  their 
breakfast  ”  !  And  when  the  Charleston  opened  fire  on  the 
ports  of  Guam  the  Spanish  governor  thought  a  polite 
salute  was  toward,  so  he  sent  an  officer  on  board  the  U.S. 
cruiser  to  apologise  for  not  returning  the  compliment 
“  owing  to  lack  of  ammunition  ”  !  From  that  day  America 
has  found  it  hard  to  recruit  naval  ratings.  Government 
estimates  showed  that  only  five  men  sought  sea  employ¬ 
ment  for  every  hundred  miles  of  territory,  as  against  43 
men  in  Germany  and  240  in  Great  Britain.  Then  the 
designs  of  warships  were  faulty  through  inexperience. 
“When  we  launched  the  Kentucky  "  remarked  that  fear¬ 
less  apostle  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  Admiral  Sowden  Sims  (in  a 
“wetter”  age),  “we  ought  to  have  shed  tears  over  her 
instead  of  breaking  a  bottle  of  champagne.”  That  was 
a  type  with  open  turrets  and  unprotected  guns;  it  was 
scrapped  at  last  in  a  storm  of  disgrace. 
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With  Sims  at  sea  (he  was  a  gunnery  pupil  of  Sir  Percy 
Scott)  and  Roosevelt  at  the  White  House,  the  U.S.  Navy 
made  great  strides.  Young  Sims  had  the  temerity  to 
complain  over  his  Admiral’s  head  direct  to  the  President. 
Everything  was  wrong,  he  found,  from  the  architecture 
of  the  ships,  with  their  ill-placed  armour,  to  gun  crews  who 
couldn’t  shoot;  while  the  smokeless  powder  made  at  Indian 
Head  was  so  defective  that  it  caused  the  gravest  disasters, 
burning  men  alive  in  repeated  “  flare-backs”  at  the  breech. 

Adequate  docks  and  bases,  reserves  of  torpedoes,  organ¬ 
isation  for  battle,  suitable  target  practice — these  and  many 
other  reforms  lie  between  the  armada  that  Roosevelt 
reviewed  in  1907  and  the  fine  battle  squadron  which 
President  Coolidge  saw  at  Cape  Henry  the  other  day  under 
flag  officers  who  had  served  with  our  own  Grand  Fleet. 
But  the  cost  has  risen  enormously.  In  1908  the  appropria¬ 
tion  for  the  U.S.  Navy,  excluding  new  ships,  was 
$82,000,000.  This  year  the  figure  has  soared  to 
$300,000,000.  The  1916  programme  of  Wilson  called 
for  156  new  warships  at  a  total  cost  of  ;^243, 233,000.  No 
wonder  Senators  Borah,  Welsh  and  Hiram  Johnson  called 
for  an  international  “naval  holiday,”  with  battleships  at 
$50,000,000  each,  “and  torpedoes  forthcoming  in  both 
elements  to  blow  them  to  pieces.” 

Admiral  T.  P.  Magruder,  Superintendent  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Navy  Yard,  believes  that  no  nation  gets  less 
return  for  its  estimates  than  the  United  States.  This  able 
critic  points  out  the  folly  of  a  rear-admiral  commanding 
five  tugs  and  four  fuel,  supply  and  repair  ships !  Each 
flag  officer  must  needs  have  a  staff  of  from  three  to 
eighteen,  together  with  a  band,  barge  crew,  servants, 
clerical  force,  extra  radio  and  signalmen  and  orderlies. 
Each  staff  officer  in  turn  will  need  servants,  boat  crews 
and  yeoman  typists.  And  it  seems  the  new  aircraft 
carrier  Saratoga  is  to  carry  “  sixty-two  typewriters  ” ! 
Admiral  Magruder  would  halve  the  navy  yards  on  the 
East  Coast,  since  for  the  past  five  years  by  far  the  larger 
part  of  the  U.S.  Fleet  has  been  based  on  the  Pacific. 
During  a  fiscal  year  one  of  these  huge  and  costly  estab¬ 
lishments  had  under  repair  “just  one  tug.”  Asked  why 
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this  extravagance  was  permitted,  a  high  official  replied 
that  any  attempt  to  reduce  the  number  of  navy  yards  “  met 
with  strong  political  opposition.” 

Lastly,  there  is  the  problem  of  the  Panama  Canal,  that 
strategic  backbone  of  the  new  American  Empire  between 
the  two  oceans.  Recent  manoeuvres  showed  how  those 
elaborate  locks  at  Gatun  can  be  destroyed  by  long-range 
gunfire  or  by  attack  from  the  air.  Here,  again,  provision 
has  been  made  for  the  future  by  the  option  of  a  Nicaragua 
Canal  cut  at  sea-level.  “  It  is  the  function  of  the  states¬ 
man  to  define  the  end,”  as  Gladstone  used  to  say,  “  and 
that  of  the  specialist  to  devise  the  means.”  In  the  present 
paper  I  have  shown  American  statesmen  pulling  one  way 
and  American  specialists  another.  To-day  co-operation 
is  the  rule,  in  view  of  the  “  unhallowed  feud  ”  which  the 
serene  Lucretius  found  in  the  fiercely-battling  forces  of 
the  world,  and  which  America  accepts  in  the  realistic 
formula  of  Montaigne  :  “  Que  le  dommage  de  I'un  est  le 
profit  de  V autre." 

She  has  indeed  great  possessions,  including  more  than 
half  the  world’s  monetary  stock  of  gold.  So  it  may  well 
be — as  Cromwell  said  and  President  Coolidge  seems  also 
to  hold — that  “  a  battleship  is  the  best  ambassador.”  In 
the  ’fifties  the  entire  national  wealth  of  the  United 
States,  including  slaves  worth  $2,000,000,000,  was  only 
$7,000,000,000.  To-day  the  figure  is  computed  at 
$355,000,000,000.  The  new  American  Empire  has 
$13,000,000,000  invested  abroad.  Her  “financial  ad¬ 
visers  ”  will  be  found  from  Haiti  to  Persia;  her  loans  are 
courted  from  Poland  to  Peru,  and  from  Greece  to  Abys¬ 
sinia  and  Brazil. 

America  is  a  commercial  Power,  as  the  German  Empire 
was.  But  Germany  was  also  proficient  in  war,  and  in  a 
single  generation  she  made  herself  a  formidable  naval 
Power.  Can  America  do  as  much?  Her  professionals, 
at  least,  approach  their  problems  in  an  admirable  spirit. 
“  We  are  novices  in  the  art  of  war,”  General  John 
Pershing  confessed  in  Paris,  “  so  we  must  begin  with  the 
A.B.C.”  Equally  modest  was  the  commander  of  an 
American  destroyer,  who  likened  his  joining  the  British 
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forces  in  a  U-boat  hunt  to  “a  troop  of  boy  scouts  taking 
over  a  trench  from  a  brigade  of  veterans.”  But  in  the 
matter  of  sea-lore  enthusiastic  sailors  like  Mayo,  Benson 
and  Sims  took  back  with  them  naval  secrets  of  great  value 
after  serving  with  our  Grand  Fleet, 

America’s  “  Big  Stick  ” — as  Roosevelt  styled  his  Navy — 
caused  much  misgiving  in  the  other  twenty  Republics  of 
the  New  World.  For  in  time  the  sovereignty  of  Haiti 
and  Santo  Domingo  was  taken  away,  and  U.S,  bailiffs  put 
in  possession.  That  of  Cuba  is  restricted.  American 
marines  superintended  elections  in  Nicaragua,  and  Mexico 
was  forbidden  to  lease  strategic  areas  of  land  and  sea  to 
alien  syndicates.  Here  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
British  investments  in  the  last  of  the  empty  continents 
amount  to  at  least  £i,ooo,cxx),ooo.  The  railways  alone 
in  prosperous  Argentina  account  for  about  ;^400, 000,000. 
But  of  late  years  American  influence  has  increased  enor¬ 
mously  among  the  Iberian  nations  of  the  South,  whose 
natural  resources  are  beyond  compute.  Reckless  har¬ 
vesting  of  her  own  resources  have  so  depleted  the  United 
States  that  she  must  now  look  further  afield  for  rubber, 
timber,  oil,  copper  and  other  commodities.  A  three  years’ 
tour  through  these  twenty  States,  from  Cuba  to  Haiti  down 
to  the  “A.B.C.”  Powers  of  both  oceans,  have  shown  me 
a  process  of  American  pervasion  which  would  have  seemed 
incredible  before  the  War. 

Carrying  introductions  from  the  Ambassadors  and 
Ministers  in  London  and  Washington  to  all  the  Presidents 
and  Cabinets,  as  well  as  to  the  leading  intellectuals,  I 
found  abiding  fear  and  resentment  in  these  more  or  less 
feeble  nations  in  regard  to  the  United  States  and  its 
political  designs,  especially  as  shown  in  hapless  Mexico. 
If  these  Latin  States  would  only  unite  in  self-interest  their 
sovereignty  might  be  secure.  But  even  old  Strabo,  ages 
ago,  could  note  that  “the  Iberians  will  never  put  their 
shields  together.”  The  first  Pan-American  conference 
was  called  at  Panama  over  a  century  ago  by  the  Liberator, 
Simon  Bolivar.  It  was  a  failure.  And  to-day  the  official 
centre  of  a  very  different  aim  is  housed  in  a  palace  at 
Washington  given  by  the  late  Andrew  Carnegie,  and  with 
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meetings  held  periodically  in  Latin-American  cities. 
These  are  now  purely  academic  gatherings,  so  far  as  the 
Iberian  Republics  are  concerned.  The  ablest  and  most 
far-seeing  statesman  of  to-day  south  of  the  Rio  Grande  is 
Don  Augusto  Leguia,  President  of  Peru,  with  whom  I 
was  in  close  touch  for  many  months  in  Lima.  He  also 
urges  an  Iberian  union  for  common  ends.  But  frontier 
questions,  jealousies  and  intrigues  block  the  way;  and  from 
Guatemala  to  Paraguay  there  is  no  love  lost  between  these 
peoples.  For  which  reason  “  El  Tio  Sam  ”  is  the  sole 
custodian  of  their  peace. 

Roosevelt’s  “  Big  Stick  ”  was  prudently  renamed 
“  America’s  Great  Wall  ”  by  the  late  President  Harding. 
This  was  deemed  expedient,  since  the  movement  of  ships 
and  guns  and  landing  parties  had  caused  such  an  outcry 
in  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Press  of  the  twenty  Re¬ 
publics.  So  the  Imperial  trend  of  the  United  States  is 
seen  to  be  a  definite  policy,  almost  from  pole  to  pole,  with 
the  money-power  as  a  potent  lever  of  progress.  Apart 
from  the  “  open  door  ”  in  China,  its  destiny  lies  primarily 
in  the  hegemony  of  the  New  World.  “  We  are  labouring 
hard,”  wrote  the  eloquent  Hamilton  in  Washington’s  day, 
“  to  establish  principles  more  and  more  national  ....  so 
that  we  may  be  neither  Greek  nor  Trojan,  but  thoroughly 
American.” 
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By  a.  R.  Horwood,  F.L.S 

(Late  of  Leicester  Museum) 

Owing  to  its  many  peculiar  habits  there  is  hardly  any 
British  sporting  bird  which  is  of  more  interest,  both  to 
sportsmen  and  naturalists  alike,  than  our  British  wood¬ 
cock.  Its  natural  history  is  full  of  unusual  features,  mark¬ 
ing  the  bird  out  as  unique.  Its  sporting  qualities  are 
undoubtedly  as  great  as  those  of  any  other  British  game 
bird,  the  snipe  alone  approaching  it,  in  the  need  for  know¬ 
ledge  and  resource  required  by  the  sportsman  to  approach 
it,  together  with  consummate  skill  and  experience  in  order 
to  succeed  in  bagging  it. 

Allied  to  the  snipe,  the  woodcock  is,  to  begin  with,  a 
much  larger  bird,  measuring  some  fourteen  inches  from 
bill  to  tail,  and  the  wing  expanse  is  about  twenty-seven 
inches.  Another  difference  lies  in  the  much  bigger  head 
of  the  woodcock.  It  is  a  full,  big,  bluntly  triangular  head, 
broader  at  the  back.  Its  eyes,  which  are  also  very  large 
and  bright,  are  placed  extraordinarily  high  in  the  head. 
The  ears,  hidden  under  feathers,  are  also  placed  very  far 
forward,  near  the  corner  of  the  mouth. 

What  strikes  one  most  forcibly,  however,  about  the 
woodcock  is  the  great  size  of  the  bill.  The  habits  of  the 
woodcock  are  so  peculiar  that  one  is  thus  prepared  for  cer¬ 
tain  peculiarities  in  its  structure,  or  adaptations  to  enable 
it  to  adjust  itself  to  its  natural  surroundings.  It  feeds  and 
flies  at  dusk;  and  travels  through  dense  covert,  and  then 
across  country.  Hence  the  large,  full  eyes,  and  their  posi¬ 
tion  high  up  and  removed  from  the  beak  is  suited  to  its 
skulking  habits,  enabling  it  to  see  without  exposing  much 
of  its  head  above  the  surface  or  its  cover.  Plunging  its 
deep  bill  into  soft  ooze  to  the  base,  the  position  of  the 
eyes  again  protects  them  from  being  filled  with  mud,  as  if 
nearer  the  mouth  or  centre  of  the  head  they  might.  Why, 
again,  are  the  ears  so  large  and  so  near  the  bill?  That, 
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again,  is  because  of  the  method  of  feeding  on  worms 
invisible  and  below  the  surface.  The  marsh  worms  live  in 
moist  ooze  or  mud,  and  as  they  move  make  on  a  minor  scale 
a  rasping  noise  or  a  noise  like  walking  in  wet  slush. 
Woodcock  feed  by  ear,  in  a  word,  to  a  large  extent.  Re¬ 
turning  to  the  bill,  that  is  especially  adapted  to  its  end. 
Its  length — over  three  inches — is  suited  to  the  level  at 
which  worms  lie  under  the  surface.  It  is  grooved  above 
throughout.  The  upper  mandible  is  slightly  longer  than 
the  lower  and  projects  beyond  it,  with  a  small  knob  at  the 
tip,  which  is  especially  sensitive,  and  enables  the  wood¬ 
cock  to  sense  the  position  of  the  worm  already  located  by 
hearing  below  the  surface.  The  whole  bill  is  extremely 
sensitive,  being  supplied  throughout  with  numerous  nerves. 
The  tongue,  which  is  long  and  sharp,  is  the  instrument 
which  brings  up  the  worms  to  the  surface.  But  the  long 
bill  also  serves  another  purpose,  for  with  it  the  woodcock 
turns  over  the  leaves  and  loose  dry  herbage  in  the  coverts, 
where,  during  its  rest  there  by  day,  it  finds  insects,  land 
snails,  and  other  food.  The  bill  serves  as  a  boring  tube 
and  the  tongue  as  a  gripper  for  securing  the  prey,  much  in 
the  same  manner,  indeed,  as  wood-boring  insects  are  trans¬ 
fixed  and  secured  for  food  by  the  woodpeckers,  whose 
head,  bill,  and  tongue  are  modelled  on  rather  similar  lines. 
The  internal  strengthening  of  certain  muscles  and  carti¬ 
laginous  supports  to  serve  the  same  end  are  analogous  in 
both  birds,  though  differing  in  detail. 

A  good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion  has  been  expressed 
as  to  whether  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  the  sex  of  wood¬ 
cock.  That  old  and  usually  accurate  naturalist  Pennant 
thought  it  possible  by  noticing  the  character  of  the  first 
primary  feather,  white  in  the  hen,  barred  with  black,  and 
reddish  white  in  the  male.  This,  however,  is  a  difference 
depending  on  age,  not  sex,  and  so  far  as  we  are  aware  no 
one  has  so  far  devised  a  means  of  distinction.  The  only 
alternative  in  a  dead  bird  is  to  dissect  it.  This  “  bastard  ” 
feather  was  once  in  request  amongst  artists  for  brushes  for 
painting,  but  is  not  now  used.  Woodcock  feathers  are, 
however,  like  those  of  grouse,  teal,  and  other  birds,  much 
used  in  fly  fishing. 

On  another  point,  also,  there  has  been  much  diversity 
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of  views,  that  is  as  to  whether  we  have  in  this  country,  or 
receive  on  migration  in  autumn,  more  than  one  species  of 
woodcock.  According  to  early  observers  there  were  three 
forms  of  woodcock  in  this  country.  In  one  form  the  head 
is  pale  red,  and  the  body  white,  the  wings  brown.  A 
second  form  is  of  a  dun  or  cream  colour.  A  third  is  pure 
white.  Yet  other  forms  have  been  met  with,  birds  with 
plumage  of  an  ash  colour  with  fine  rufous  bars.  It  has 
also  been  noticed  that  the  earlier  birds  to  arrive  in  October 
are  larger,  with  short  feathers  underneath,  and  their  heads 
have  a  muffled  appearance.  Later  arrivals  in  November 
are  smaller,  with  no  muffled  features,  their  bills  shorter, 
and  feathers  smoother.  Yet  again  the  earlier  birds  are 
described  as  larger,  and  their  legs  are  grey  to  rose  colour. 
The  later  birds  are  smaller,  with  bluish  legs.  In  regard 
to  the  variations  in  plumage,  pied  varieties  and  also  white 
or  albino  types  occur  amongst  most  birds.  These  consti¬ 
tute  only  individual  variations.  The  two  types  noticed 
in  early  times,  large  and  small,  are  recognised  to-day  as 
only  varieties  due  to  age  or  individual  variation.  Observa¬ 
tions  on  migration  carried  out  on  the  coast  and  on  light¬ 
houses  by  migration  committees  have  established  the  fact 
that  the  larger  birds  with  a  greyer  type  of  plumage  come 
to  us  when  a  south-east  wind  is  behind  them,  whereas  the 
smaller  reddish  birds  come  when  a  north-east  wind  is 
behind  them,  the  woodcock  waiting  until  a  favourable  wind 
sets  in  before  commencing  to  migrate. 

A  century  ago  woodcock  were  by  no  means  plentiful  in 
this  country,  and  old  writers  of  the  time  deplored  their 
decrease  in  their  day  compared  with  former  days.  It  is 
perhaps  correct  to  believe  that  there  was  a  sudden  decrease 
in  the  numbers  of  woodcock  at  the  beginning  of  the  Vic¬ 
torian  era.  Sporting  guns  were  then  becoming  more 
general,  and,  though  muzzle  loaders,  a  certain  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  mechanism  made  it  easier  to  kill  birds  flying. 
Hence  the  gun  may  have  been  partly  responsible  for  this 
fact.  But  another  reason  was  the  very  common  practice 
in  those  days  of  using  nooses,  springes,  glade,  flight,  and 
purse  nets  for  catching  the  birds  at  flight  time,  their 
peculiar  habits,  which  were  very  well  known  to  our  keen 
sporting  ancestors  of  those  days,  lending  themselves 
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admirably  to  this  mode  of  catching  woodcock.  Every 
coach  contained  parcels  of  woodcock,  by  the  hundred 
brace  or  more,  for  the  London  or  other  main  markets,  since 
our  ancestors  were  far  more  epicurean  generally  than  we 
are  to-day.  Another  reason  given  for  the  scarcity  of  wood¬ 
cock  then  was  the  scarcity  of  cover. 

To-day  the  situation  is  far  different,  for  not  only  are 
woodcock  plentiful  as  resident  birds  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  but  far  more  birds  reach  us  in  winter  from  abroad 
than  used  to  be  the  case.  This  is  a  curious  fact  in  view 
of  the  above  reasons  for  its  decrease  a  hundred  years  ago. 

It  is  true  there  is  no  poaching  to-day  on  the  old  scale, 
but  there  are  far  more  guns  and  precise  weapons  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  There  are,  however,  other  reasons 
for  the  present  improved  status  of  the  woodcock.  They 
may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  the  better  protection 
accorded  all  wild  birds  (woodcock  and  snipe  have,  though 
game  in  a  general  sense,  the  same  close  season  as  other 
wild  birds)  during  the  close  season,  and  the  improved 
state  of  the  coverts,  their  greater  extent,  and  the  definite 
planting  of  special  woodcock  coverts  exactly  suited  to  the 
fastidious  requirements  of  the  woodcock. 

Another  very  potent  factor  is  the  prevalence  of  resident 
birds  that  breed  here.  At  the  time  when  woodcock 
were  so  scarce  it  was  also  held  that  though  they  did  breed 
in  this  country,  such  an  occurrence  was  rare.  They 
breed  in  large  numbers  in  Scotland,  from  Caithness  and 
the  Shetlands  all  the  way  down  through  the  Highlands, 
especially  in  Forfar,  Perth,  Argyll,  Aberdeen,  Inverness, 
Moray,  and  in  Wales  and  England  generally,  especially 
in  the  south  in  Sussex,  Hants  and  Wilts,  as  well  as  in  tlie 
Midlands  here  and  there,  even  where  fox  hunting  pre¬ 
vents  game  rearing.  They  breed  also  freely  in  Ireland, 
which  is  one  of  the  best  places  in  winter  to  get  shooting, 
great  bags  having  been  made  in  Galway,  Kerry,  Mayo, 
Sligo,  and  elsewhere. 

Moreover,  they  breed  very  early,  and  that  may  in  some 
degree  explain  the  old  fallacy  as  to  the  rarity  of  breeding 
birds.  For  St.  John  mentions  a  nest  with  eggs  found  in 
the  Highlands  on  March  9th,  and  a  young  bird  fully 
fledged  the  first  week  in  April. 
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Few  birds  make  so  slight  a  nest,  which  is  just  a  hollow 
in  the  ground  lined  with  dry  oak  leaves,  fern  stalks,  grass, 
or  fibre.  In  this  the  woodcock  lays  its  four  eggs,  rarely 
five,  which  are  about  as  large  as  a  golden  plover’s  and 
rather  similar,  but  buffer  in  ground  colour,  redder  or  richer 
brown  in  markings,  broader  across  the  thicker  end,  but 
shaped  like  plovers’  eggs,  pyriform  or  pear-shaped,  and 
arranged  in  the  same  way  in  the  nest,  in  a  cruciform 
manner.  They  closely  resemble  their  surroundings,  as  do 
the  eggs  of  so  many  ground  birds,  such  as  plovers,  grouse, 
and  many  seashore  birds,  and  the  bird  itself  is  admir¬ 
ably  adapted  for  complete  concealment.  When  the 
migratory  birds  come  over  they  return  to  the  same  coverts 
and  visit  the  coppiced  parts,  with  bushes  here  and  there, 
not  the  denser  parts  of  woods,  preferring  their  outskirts. 
They  will  seek  closer  woods  after  a  time,  but  even  then 
they  do  not  frequent  very  thick  coverts. 

If  a  severe  frost  takes  place  woodcock  may  disappear 
from  a  district,  or  the  majority  of  birds  at  any  rate.  A 
good  many  cross  the  Irish  Channel  and  go  to  the  milder 
west  and  south  coast,  where  they  remain  until  the  thaw 
sets  in,  and  return  to  their  old  haunts.  Others  go  to  the 
south  or  to  the  west  coast  of  England.  Woodcock  are 
more  affected  by  frost  than  snow.  When  snow  lies  on  the 
ground,  and  it  is  not  freezing,  the  earth  beneath  is  soft, 
for  a  snow  covering  helps  to  retain  the  earth’s  own  heat. 
And  in  marshes  and  moist  places  the  snow  melts  and 
woodcock  can  probe  in  the  soft  earth  for  their  favourite 
food,  which  consists  largely  of  marsh  worms,  water  or  land 
snails,  and  aquatic  insects,  but  chiefly  the  first.  Frost 
reduces  the  food  supply  of  both  woodcock  and  snipe. 
Woodcock  frequent  special  places  where  they  can  bore 
into  the  mud,  and  if  a  bird  is  shot  the  special  haunt  is  soon 
tenanted  by  another  bird.  Each  has  its  territory,  and  they 
invade  each  other’s  only  when  it  is  vacant.  They 
are  solitary  birds,  going  in  pairs  during  the  breeding 
season.  They  are  greedy  feeders,  and  one  suitable  spot 
for  feeding  supports  with  difficulty  one  bird.  Owing  to 
their  solitary  habits  it  requires  constant  observation  to 
acquaint  oneself  with  the  whereabouts  of  the  many  birds 
that  a  good  woodcock  covert  naturally  holds.  Woodcock 
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lie  up  in  covert  by  day,  skulking  away  in  undergrowth, 
only  going  to  feed  at  dusk,  and  returning  at  dawn.  So 
that  they  are  not  readily  put  up  in  daylight.  When  they 
do  get  up  they  make  straight  for  an  opening  and  rise  above 
the  trees,  or  after  a  devious  course  return  to  the  same 
place  when  you  have  moved  away.  Many  times  a  bird 
may  be  observed  to  rise  and  dash  in  and  out  amongst  the 
trees,  putting  a  tree  between  itself  and  the  observer. 
Sometimes  a  bird  will  run  a  short  way  before  rising,  and 
again  when  it  settles  it  will  do  the  same  thing. 

These  birds  are,  like  snipe,  very  much  influenced  in 
their  behaviour  by  the  weather.  The  old  adage  “  Here 
to-day,  gone  to-morrow  ”  applies  equally  to  both.  One 
day  a  covert  may  be  visited  and  be  found  to  hold  a  number 
of  birds.  You  may  visit  the  same  covert  on  the  morrow 
and  find  not  one  bird.  This  may  be  due  to  the  covert 
being  exposed  to  a  sudden  cold  wind  from  the  north,  and 
you  go  to  another  covert  facing  south  or  well  sheltered 
and  there  come  across  the  missing  birds.  A  change  of 
wind  or  a  frost  will  cause  the  birds  to  disappear  until  con¬ 
ditions  are  back  to  normal.  In  woods  of  large  size  the 
leeward  side  may,  when  an  adverse  wind  blows  in  their 
usual  quarters,  be  found  to  contain  woodcock  when  usually 
they  shun  it.  They  are  generally  very  constant  in  their 
habits,  and  it  is  adverse  wind  or  weather  that  causes  them 
to  be  thus  elusive.  Yearly  the  migratory  birds  return 
to  the  same  coverts  if  they  are  the  same  in  character.  Any 
day  if  you  flush  a  w’oodcock  from  a  spot  in  a  covert  it  will 
be  possible  to  go  and  flush  it  in  the  same  spot  next  day. 
And  what  is  more  remarkable  it  will  pursue  similar 
tactics  each  time,  using  the  same  opening  in  the 
covert  to  make  its  way  to  a  distant  point,  and 
going  straight  away  as  if  it  had  regular  routes.  In¬ 
deed,  this  is  undoubtedly  the  case,  especially  when  flying 
between  its  hiding  place  by  day  and  its  feeding  ground 
at  dusk.  It  was  a  knowledge  of  these  habits  that  enabled 
our  ancestors  to  catch  so  many  woodcock,  at  “  ’cock  shut 
time  ”  as  it  was  called,  in  nets,  nooses  and  springes ;  for 
they  knew  exactly  where  to  place  them,  just  as  the  poacher 
of  hare  or  rabbit  knows  where  to  place  his  snare,  in  what 
run  and  exactly  where  in  that  run. 


EBB  AND  FLOW 
A  Monthly  Commentary 
By  Stephen  Gwynn 

Parliament  reassembled  in  the  second  week  of  November 
for  the  autumn  session.  Will  there  ever  again  be  a  year 
without  an  autumn  session?  Ireland’s  exit  has  not  per¬ 
ceptibly  lightened  the  load,  though  it  has  made  it  possible 
to  get  necessary  things  done  in  Ireland.  The  Dublin 
Government  has  a  full-time  job;  as  for  the  British,  it  can 
never  overtake  its  work. 

Changes  in  the  Ministry  have  occasioned  some  com¬ 
ment.  Nobody  doubts  that  Mr.  A.  M.  Samuel  will  make 
a  very  good  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury.  Mr. 
Ronald  McNeill,  whom  he  replaces,  has  joined  the  Cabinet 
as  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy.  Since  he  is  a  man  of  general 
culture  and  a  speaker  both  able  and  agreeable,  his  acces¬ 
sion  will  raise  the  intellectual  average  of  the  body  which 
he  enters.  But  there  is  another  side  to  the  story.  Mr. 
McNeill  follows  Lord  Cecil  as  the  connecting  link 
between  Westminster  and  Geneva,  and  to  replace  Lord 
Cecil  in  any  post  is  not  easy.  But  in  this  particular 
function  only  a  man  of  European  reputation  could  have 
been  an  adequate  successor.  Such  persons  are  not 
numerous  in  the  Unionist  Party,  nor  even  in  the  House 
of  Commons;  but  at  least  one  was  available.  It  looks  as 
if  Mr.  Baldwin  thought  that  a  man  answering  to  this 
description  would  be  out  of  place  in  the  team  which  he 
captains. 

Mr.  McNeill  goes  to  the  Lords  as  Lord  Cushendun,  a 
title  with  the  charm  of  literary  association.  More  than 
thirty  years  ago  Moira  O’Neill  published  the  first  of  her 
Songs  of  the  Glens  of  Antrim,  and  she  linked  it  to  the 
village  where  she  was  then  a  neighbour  of  Mr.  McNeill’s. 
The  song  was  about  the  cutting  of  sea-wrack. 

We  laid  it  on  the  grey  rocks  to  wither  in  the  sun, 

An’  what  should  ail  my  lad  then  to  sail  from  Cushendun 
With  a  low  moon,  a  full  tide,  a  swell  upon  the  deep? 
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No  lines  in  all  her  gathering  of  songs  are  better  known 
than  these,  and  few  books  of  poems  have  had  a  wider 
popularity  than  hers  in  these  thirty  and  odd  years. 

The  main  thing  with  which  the  House  of  Commons 
has  to  deal  is  the  Unemployment  Bill,  and  it  starts  under 
unfavourable  auspices.  Lord  Blanesborough  presided 
over  a  Commission  on  the  subject  which  produced  that 
most  exceptional  thing,  a  unanimous  report.  This 
argued  very  exceptional  qualities  in  the  chairman,  and, 
even  allowing  for  these,  very  exceptional  courage  in  some 
of  the  members  who  took  on  themselves  to  agree  to  a 
compromise.  Miss  Margaret  Bondfield,  in  particular, 
must  have  known  that  she  would  be  charged  with  giving 
away  Labour’s  position;  and  what  has  she  now  to  say  to 
the  rebuke  that  she  ought  to  have  insisted  on  putting  in  a 
minority  report?  For  the  Government  has  professedly 
based  a  Bill  on  the  report,  but  has  upset  the  whole  com¬ 
promise  by  picking  and  choosing  from  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  just  what  suited  its  taste.  Naturally,  this  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  every  Government,  must  cut  its  coat  according 
to  its  cloth;  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  always  has 
the  last  word — unless  there  is  supreme  necessity.  Now, 
this  question  of  unemployment  is  capital ;  there  and  not 
elsewhere  lies  the  real  danger.  It  was  open  to  the 
Government  to  propose  its  own  remedies  without  con¬ 
sulting  anybody;  but  to  set  up  a  Commission  and  ask 
it  to  enquire  and  make  recommendations  was  dangerous 
indeed,  unless  with  the  determination  to  take  the  advice 
given,  if  it  were  advice  on  which  the  carefully  combined 
representation  of  opinion  could  agree.  After  all,  this 
business  of  setting  up  Royal  Commissions  is  costly  and 
cumbrous,  but  it  takes  some  of  the  work  of  discussion  off 
Parliament  and  off  the  Cabinet.  In  most  cases  the  Com¬ 
mission  cannot  get  further  than  sifting  the  evidence  and 
setting  out  two  or  three  conflicting  recommendations. 
But  when  a  Commission  has  been  led  to  unanimous  con¬ 
clusions,  these  cannot  be  set  aside  without  making  the 
whole  proceeding  appear  a  deliberate  waste  of  time  with 
the  intention  of  postponing  action.  And  it  is  more  than 
unlucky  that  for  a  second  time  within  these  few  years — 
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the  Sankey  Report  on  the  mining  industry  being  the  first 
instance — a  very  eminent  lawyer  directing  an  enquiry 
should  have  reached  conclusions  which  Labour  would 
accept,  and  that  the  party  opposed  to  Labour  should  have 
refused  to  follow  the  counsel  they  had  sought. 

It  all  makes  for  public  cowardice.  No  man  or  woman 
goes  on  to  any  one  of  these  bodies  without  foreseeing  a 
possible  conflict  between  party  allegiance  and  the  in¬ 
dividual’s  sense  of  public  good.  To  achieve  an  end 
which  seems  of  public  value,  either  man  or  woman  will 
risk  a  quarrel  with  party  comrades;  but  nobody  is  going 
to  take  risks  if  all  that  signature  to  a  compromise  means 
is  the  abstract  repudiation  of  certain  party  tenets,  with 
the  sole  result  of  providing  a  stick  to  beat  one’s  party. 
When  a  Cabinet  entrusts  the  study  of  a  Cabinet  question 
to  a  Royal  Commission,  it  delegates  duty,  and  it  ought  to 
be  jealously  careful  for  those  who  serve  it — more 
especially  if  they  are  political  opponents. 

Politicians  throughout  the  British  Commonwealth  have 
received  a  lesson  in  the  courage  of  moderation.  In 
response  to  the  urging  of  certain  of  their  colleagues. 
General  Hertzog  and  General  Smuts,  whose  bitter  con¬ 
troversy  over  the  flag  had  shocked  and  distressed  all, 
came  together  to  make  peace;  and  they  made  it.  Each 
man  had  his  own  extremists  ready  to  knife  him  in  the 
back — if  they  dared ;  it  is  always  so  in  such  tempests  of 
public  feeling.  But  when  two  men  of  that  quality  join 
hands  in  a  moment  of  danger,  faction  grows  afraid ;  and 
if  the  community  is  of  a  quality  to  support  its  leaders,  the 
risk  passes — as  in  this  case  it  seems  to  have  passed 
already.  These  Boers  are  a  brave  and  wise  people;  and 
the  English  of  Natal  once  more  have  been  too  proud  to 
be  quarrelsome. 

The  controversy  raised  by  the  organised  protest  in 
St.  Paul’s  last  month  against  the  teaching  of  Bishop 
Barnes  still  rages,  and  this  fact  is  the  best  defence  for  the 
protesters — they  would  not  like  to  be  called  Protestants. 
It  is  all  very  well  for  Dean  Inge  to  use  fierce  words  about 
unseemly  brawling;  but  if  the  public  sense  of  decency 
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had  been  outraged,  Canon  Bullock-Webster  and  his 
fellows  would  not  receive  so  much  support.  When 
there  is  a  feeling  so  strong  as  that  of  which  the  existence 
has  been  disclosed  in  this  case,  there  is  no  use  in  hoping 
to  keep  it  apart  from  religion,  even  if  the  matter  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  not  religion  itself.  In  Ireland  no  authority  could 
keep  politics  out  of  the  churches  when  there  was  passion 
in  our  politics;  north  or  south,  Protestant  or  Catholic,  it 
was  the  same  story.  And  in  truth  this  separation,  this 
hermetic  sealing,  if  it  were  possible,  would  mean  that  the 
churches  were  dead,  and  had  no  living  contact  with  the 
community.  Here,  when  the  essence  of  the  protest  con¬ 
cerned  religion,  where  but  in  church  should  the  protest  be 
made.f*  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  would  have  seemed  abso¬ 
lutely  and  entirely  natural.  Many  expressions  of  the 
ecclesiastical  mind  that  have  come  down  from  the  Middle 
Ages  seem  to  us  unseemly,  but  they  had  life  in  them,  and 
life  is  not  always  decorous.  One  cannot  blame  the 
bishops  for  admonishing,  that  is  their  duty;  but  Dean 
Inge  is  not  a  bishop — he  is,  indeed,  a  man  of  letters  almost 
more  than  an  ecclesiastical  dignitary ;  and  when  he 
described  the  irregular  but  manifestly  reverent  ceremony 
of  interruption  as  brawling,  he  talked  the  language  of 
Dogberry. 

The  sea  has  taken  awful  toll  of  late.  On  November 
3rd  in  Sydney  Harbour  an  outgoing  liner  collided  with 
an  excursion  steamer  and  some  fifty  lives  were  lost.  Yet 
this  was  only  a  bad  instance  of  a  common  happening :  no 
more  poignant — and  no  less — than  a  colliery  disaster. 
But  the  loss  on  October  25th  of  the  Italian  Princifessa 
Mafalda  moved  minds  in  another  way — partly  because 
wireless  communication  has  almost  brought  us  to  be 
"  listeners  in  ”  at  these  agonies.  Some  hearers  in  these 
islands  picked  up  the  repeated  S.O.S.  calls  and  must 
have  visualised  the  rush  of  other  vessels  towards  the  scene. 
But  the  world  did  not  know  what  had  actually  happened : 
there  were  theories  of  wreck  on  some  uncharted  rock. 
All  that  we  got  at  first  were  images  of  this  floating  town, 
or  big  hotel,  with  its  lounge  and  the  palms  decorating  it, 
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and  the  dancing-room  where  saloon  passengers  were  sway¬ 
ing  together,  when  the  thing  happened.  It  was  days 
before  we  knew  that  modern  machinery  had  been  its  own 
destruction.  No  tempest  gave  the  shock,  she  sprang  no 
hidden  leak,  she  ran  upon  no  rock.  A  flaw  in  some  cast¬ 
ing  did  the  whole,  the  great  driving  rod  snapped,  and  all 
the  thousands  of  disciplined  and  harnessed  horse-power, 
breaking  loose,  swung  the  shaft  violently  athwartways,  and 
simply  beat  out  the  ship’s  side.  Other  machinery  came 
into  play  then  :  the  watertight  compartments  were  closed, 
the  engines  were  shut  off,  the  ship’s  officers  reassured  the 
passengers — who  went  back  to  their  dancing.  But  the 
damage  had  been  too  great.  Wireless  saved  the  greater 
part  of  those  1,500  people,  but  some  three  hundred 
perished.  It  is  a  disaster  typical  of  the  modern  world, 
just  as  is  the  smash  of  a  train  de  luxe  running  its  fifty 
miles  an  hour. 

Three  days  later,  on  October  28th,  came,  but  so  much 
nearer,  another  sea  tragedy,  this  time  as  ancient  in  fashion 
as  man’s  use  of  boats  to  go  upon  the  water.  The  sea  was 
a  fishing  ground  long  before  it  was  a  highway,  and  the 
boats  which  fishermen  use  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Ireland 
are  in  essence  very  little  different  from  the  most  primitive 
craft  of  all.  Hooped  willow  rods  attached  to  a  frame  of 
timber  and  covered  with  tarred  canvas — or,  indeed,  more 
often  calico — make  a  boat  which  a  man  can  carry  on  his 
shoulder,  and  in  which  three  with  their  pile  of  nets  go  out 
to  face  winter  weather  by  night  when  the  herring  and 
mackerel  come  inshore  between  the  outlying  islands  and 
the  cliffs.  These  are  not  the  only  boats  used  :  some  of 
these  western  folk,  especially  in  Aran,  have  strong 
smacks,  nobbies,  and  other  sailing  craft,  some  of  them 
with  motor  power  attached.  At  some  places  also,  where 
there  is  sufficient  quay  accommodation,  there  are  yawls  or 
other  solidly  built  row  boats.  A  fleet  of  these  went  out 
that  night  from  Cleggan  on  Ballinakill  Bay.  But  on 
October  28th  it  did  not  matter  what  kind  of  row-boat  was 
out :  the  yawls  had  no  more  chance  than  the  curraghs  in 
the  gale  which  sprang  up  suddenly  and  left  whole  villages 
without  a  grown  man  living.  The  sum  total  of  lives  lost 
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was  no  greater  than  among  the  picnickers  in  Sydney 
harbour  ;  fifty  men  gone ;  but  that  night  of  tempest  killed 
more  than  men,  it  cut  off  the  way  of  living  from  a  whole 
population;  and  it  has  struck  public  imagination  all  the 
more  because  everybody  is  made  to  realise  the  risks  which 
these  people  run  always,  and  must  run,  to  win  a  pittance 
on  that  terrible  coast.  Synge’s  Riders  to  the  Sea  put  the 
bare  truth  of  it. 

And  if  one  looks  at  the  detail,  the  terror  darkens. 
Herring  fishing  is  a  pleasant  game  enough  on  a  fine  sum¬ 
mer’s  night  off  the  Donegal  coast  where  herring  come  in 
early  summer.  But  the  west  only  gets  the  autumn  shoals, 
and,  winter  or  summer,  it  is  not  on  a  fine  evening  that  you 
will  catch  herring  in  big  numbers.  The  dark,  windy 
night  when  the  shoals  are  moving  and  cannot  see  the 
net  is  when  every  mesh  may  hold  a  herring;  and  it  must 
have  been  like  that  on  October  28th.  Twenty-four 
curraghs  went  out  from  Inishkea,  an  island  off  the  Mayo 
coast,  so  primitive  that  querns  were  still  in  use  there  for 
grinding  corn  at  the  end  of  last  century.  The  fish  were 
close  in,  the  nets  were  shot  and  hauled  once,  and  eighteen 
of  the  crews  made  for  home ;  but  six  either  had  not  “  shot 
lucky,”  or  were  tempted  with  the  chance  of  a  great  catch, 
and  shot  a  second  time;  and  the  gale  came  down  on  them. 
Out  of  the  six  crews,  two  men  survived  :  the  third  hand  in 
their  curragh  was  washed  out;  they  heard  the  cries  of  the 
men  foundering  in  the  other  boats  near  them,  but  could  see 
nothing :  they  worked  their  paddles  desperately  and  got 
within  thirty  yards  of  their  landing  place,  and  then  the 
gale  swept  them  back,  and  for  twelve  hours  they  were 
rowing  till  a  monstrous  wave  lifted  them  clean  over  rocks 
and  flung  them  ashore  on  the  mainland. 

It  was  not  only  the  human  fishers  who  were  surprised 
that  night.  People  on  the  shore  .say  the  seals  were  driven 
by  hundreds  in  against  the  cliffs  and  their  roaring  and 
whining  as  they  were  battered  made  the  darkness  more 
horrible. 

At  Sheephaven,  in  Donegal,  there  is  a  story  of  old  times 
when  the  fishing  was  done  by  Scotch  boats  till  one  night 
a  storm  destroyed  the  whole  fleet;  and  a  woman  out  of 
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Scotland  came  over  and  put  a  curse  on  the  water,  that  no 
herring  should  shoal  there  till  her  sons  were  too  old  to  go 
to  sea.  Whether  the  fish  were  there  or  no,  it  is  certain 
that  the  fishing  was  abandoned  for  nearly  fifty  years ;  and 
it  is  likely  to  be  so  with  these  western  folk,  who  are  mar¬ 
vellous  boatmen  but  not  seamen,  and  have  not  the 
endurance  of  seamen.  Courage  and  skill  they  have : 
Katharine  Tynan,  in  an  admirable  letter  to  The  Times, 
recalled  how  only  last  year  the  men  from  Inishboffin,  one 
of  the  stricken  islands,  went  out  in  their  curraghs  and 
saved  the  crew  of  a  wrecked  Welsh  trawler,  and  this  though 
trawlers  are  in  a  sense  their  natural  enemies.  Yet  they 
have  not  the  doggedness  that  cannot  be  discouraged,  nor 
have  they  shown  the  qualities  necessary  to  build  up  a  race 
of  professional  fishermen.  For  it  has  to  be  one  thing  or 
the  other :  either  reaping  the  sea’s  harvest  when  it  comes 
to  your  door,  with  row-boats  and  simple  outfit  of  nets  not 
overcostly  to  acquire  or  keep  up;  or  else  sea-going  craft, 
with  which  it  is  possible  to  follow  the  fish  in  far-off  waters, 
as  do  the  men  from  only  a  few  Irish  centres.  The  middle 
way,  using  smacks  and  sail  power  only,  has  been  destroyed 
like  the  hand  looms  by  the  introduction  of  steam,  which 
took  possession  of  this  last  primitive  industry  only  some 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago. 

Women  have  been  unusually  in  evidence  of  late.  The 
election  of  Mrs.  Laura  Knight  to  be  A.R.A.  was  a  rare 
distinction  for  one  of  her  sex.  But  there  was  more  excite¬ 
ment  about  Miss  Gleitze,  who  swam  the  Channel  in 
October.  Another  lady.  Dr.  Logan,  called  extra  attention 
to  this  feat  by  swearing  that  she  also  had  accomplished  it, 
and  then  declaring  that  this  had  been  a  hoax,  carried  out 
to  establish  the  necessity  of  fuller  testimony;  whereupon 
Miss  Gleitze  took  the  water  again  and  swam  to  within  sight 
of  land,  but  had  to  be  lifted  out,  as  sleep  was  overpowering 
her.  Hardy  young  lady — men  cannot  give  women  any 
points  in  endurance,  nor  many  in  courage,  as  has  been 
proved  in  many  ways  more  interesting  than  Channel  swim¬ 
ming.  For  instance,  Mrs.  Talbot  Clifton’s  book  The 
Islands  of  Queen  Wilhelmina  is  a  record  of  travel  in  the 
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least  known  and  most  dangerous  parts  of  the  Dutch  Indies, 
where  she  accompanied  her  husband.  The  worst  dangers, 
no  doubt,  were  from  fever,  and  these  neither  Mr.  nor  Mrs. 
Clifton  escaped  scot  free;  but  they  travelled  among 
peoples  who  had  very  recently  and  perhaps  not  completely 
given  up  head-hunting — unsafe  hosts,  and  approached 
through  snake-infested  jungle.  Mrs.  Clifton  in  her 
writing  conveys  the  fascination  of  these  places  and  the 
desire  for  new  beauty  and  strangeness  of  beauty  which  has 
made  her  so  much  a  wanderer;  she  is  too  intelligent  not  to 
bring  home  shrewd  observation  of  the  Dutch  colonies — 
especially  their  use  of  the  Eurasian  element.  But  travel 
for  her  has  been  an  adventure  where  risks  and  hardships 
were  undertaken  as  an  amateur  takes  up  an  art.  She  has 
gone  where  few  Europeans,  man  or  woman,  have  been, 
and  her  eyes  and  her  memory  are  the  richer.  Miss 
Gertrude  Bell,  whose  “  Letters  ”  have  been  read  with 
avidity,  belongs  to  a  wholly  different  order.  Travel  for  her 
was  not  merely,  as  it  has  been  to  Mrs.  Clifton,  enjoyed  with 
delight  of  the  eye,  with  curiosity  of  the  mind,  and  with  the 
exhilaration  of  things  difficult  and  dangerous.  In  her  life, 
the  part  of  adventure  was  mountain-climbing ;  some  of  the 
most  brilliant  pages  in  her  volumes  tell  of  the  days  and 
nights  when  she  earned  the  glory  of  being  among  the  best 
Alpinists — man  or  woman.  But  travel  became  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  her  life,  a  passion  and  labour,  having  for  its  goal  the 
assurance  that  she  had  made  herself  at  home  among 
peoples  divided  from  her  by  more  than  barriers  of  space — 
peoples  at  the  peak  of  another  crest  in  the  movement  of 
civilisation.  To  reach  them,  she  must  learn  languages  and 
histories,  hard  to  master;  yet  these  were  only  the  keys; 
having  entered,  she  must  acquire  almost  a  new  nature, 
assimilate  a  new  way  of  looking  at  life.  One  of  the  things 
in  her  letters  which  she  writes  to  her  parents  for  their  eye 
only  is  the  judgment  passed  by  an  expert,  that  no  Euro¬ 
pean  had  ever  before  been  so  completely  in  the  confidence 
of  the  Arab.  That  touched  a  pride  in  her,  too  intimate  for 
revelation.  And  her  attainment  was  not  left  to  lie  idle : 
she  used  her  citizenship  of  the  desert  first  to  advance  learn- 
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mg,  by  the  study  of  those  remains  from  which  history  is 
being  slowly  reconstructed.  This  brought  her  comrade¬ 
ship  with  the  learned,  and  her  citizenship  of  the  East  made 
her  a  bridge  between  Eastern  and  Western  learning.  But 
then  the  War  came,  and  a  new  comradeship  opened  into 
fields  of  action.  Her  great  romance  in  life  was  her  part 
in  king-making,  and  in  building  up  a  new  kingdom. 

It  is  a  wonderful  story,  and  perhaps  Lady  Bell,  who 
edits  these  letters,  has  been  wise  to  leave  us  simply  face  to 
face  with  the  letters  that  show  this  amazing  personality. 
Yet  many  will  feel  confused  in  all  that  welter  of  facts  and 
names  and  geography  and  will  wish  that  some  running  com¬ 
mentary  had  been  given  to  make  all  more  easily  intelligible. 
Only,  how  to  do  this?  Sir  Percy  Cox  and  Sir  Henry 
Dobbs,  under  whom  and  with  whom  she  worked,  contribute 
memoranda  that  summarise  the  situation;  but  these  men 
are  too  near  their  subject ;  the  ordinary  reader  will  be  a 
good  deal  bogged  in  their  explanations — and  small  blame 
to  him  or  to  them.  It  is  the  very  rare  gift  of  a  trained 
publicist  to  pick  out  the  essential  clues  to  such  a  labyrinth. 

Scarcely  anyone  has  had  this  gift  more  perfectly  than 
Sir  Valentine  Chirol,  whose  Fifty  Years  in  a  Changing 
World  should  be  established  on  the  bookshelves  of  all  who 
desire  to  understand  international  politics.  Here  is,  sifted 
down  and  clarified,  within  the  compass  of  an  ordinary 
novel,  the  essence  of  knowledge  which  might  fill  a  dozen 
volumes.  He  has  gathered  together  his  recollections 
under  half  a  dozen  heads  and  so  arranged  them  as  to  give 
a  clear  picture  showing  how  events  developed  in  Egypt, 
in  Syria,  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  in  Persia,  in  China,  in 
India — and,  finally,  with  Berlin  for  a  centre,  how  the  storm 
grew  that  burst  in  Europe.  Yet  everywhere  the  tone  of 
reminiscence  is  kept ;  history  is  written  as  it  were  by  impli¬ 
cation  ;  only  at  the  end  of  each  section  does  it  appear  that 
he  has  been  telling  the  ordinary  reader  exactly  what  the 
ordinary  reader  needed  to  know,  with  a  constant  instinct 
for  what  must  be  explained,  and  what  could  be  assumed  in 
the  way  of  previous  knowledge.  It  is  a  high  service  to  the 
community,  which  in  this  changing  and  interchanging 
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world  of  democracy  simply  cannot  afford  to  be 
uneducated. 

The  Gainsborough  Exhibition  at  Ipswich,  which  marked 
the  bi-centenary  of  the  painter’s  birth,  did  credit  to  that  old 
town,  whose  attractions  were  very  capably  set  out  in  a 
leaflet  distributed  with  the  catalogue.  Ipswich  people  are 
“  town-proud.”  The  show  was  small  but  admirably 
planned,  with  representation  of  the  predecessors  by  whom 
Gainsborough  was  influenced  and  of  the  contemporaries 
and  successors  whose  work  he  affected.  A  considerable 
number  of  his  early  pieces  brought  into  strong  emphasis 
the  weaknesses  of  this  great  artist :  surely  no  other  painter 
of  his  eminence  was  so  little  of  a  draughtsman  }  In  some 
of  his  early  figure  groups  the  legs  sprawl  loosely  like  those 
of  marionettes;  and  in  the  landscapes  the  animals  intro¬ 
duced  might  be  stuffed  specimens — and  sometimes  not 
even  so  lifelike  as  that.  But  had  ever  any  painter  a  subtler 
sense  of  character.?  The  portrait  of  James  Christie  the 
auctioneer  is  the  incarnation  of  plausible  volubility;  while 
as  a  pendant  there  was  hung  a  study  of  Sir  Harbord 
Harbord,  which  shows  a  well-bred  gentleman  listening, 
and  thinking  while  he  listens,  and  determined  to  reserve 
his  thought  behind  that  tight-shut  mouth.  Oddly  enough, 
the  portrait  of  Pitt  is  insignificant.  Two  or  three  half- 
lengths  of  ladies  (Gainsborough  was  evidently  much 
happier  when  he  could  cut  them  off  at  the  waist  and  not 
bother  about  their  hands)  might  have  come,  speaking,  out 
of  Miss  Austen’s  pages.  But  the  ultimate  expression  of 
his  gift  is  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Walker — middle-aged,  plain, 
almost  frog-faced  in  feature ;  yet  his  research  has  dwelt  on 
the  modelling  of  her  forehead  and,  above  all,  of  her  eyes, 
till  the  emanation  of  piety  and  goodness  makes  itself  felt 
in  a  reposeful  charm  that  almost  passes  into  beauty.  One 
cannot  look  at  her  without  thinking  of  the  women  whom 
Cowper  loved  and  wrote  to,  and  who  soothed  the  hysterica 
passio  in  that  other  great  East  Anglian. 


“BISKEETS” 


By  C.  R.  Milton 

This  is  the  true  and  hitherto  unpublished  story  of  the  rescue  suffered 
by  Beaton  Memsahib  when  six  hundred  convicts  broke  out  of  the  Central 
Jail  and  passed  the  Beatons’  gates  on  their  way  to  an  ephemeral 
liberty. 

Never  did  rescue  afford  less  satisfaction,  whether  to  rescued  or  rescuer. 
The  one  and  only  person  to  derive  any  pleasure  from  it  was  Ramaswamy, 
the  butler’s  son,  commonly  known  as  Sammy — the  source  of  all  the 
trouble. 

The  whole  thing  began  wdth  a  boil  on  Sammy’s  hand,  an  obstinate 
hot-weather  boil  which  resisted  all  reasonable  treatment.  His  mother 
smeared  it  with  soap-nut,  poulticed  it  with  tamarind,  plastered  it  with 
lamp-black  and  wood-ash,  rubbed  it  with  kerosene  .  .  .  and  still  he 
howled  with  pain,  and  at  last  his  father  led  him  across  the  compound 
to  the  Memsahib.  After  that  for  a  long  while  Sammy  went  over  to  the 
Big  House  every  morning  and  evening,  and  ate  a  biscuit  with  the  sound 
hand  while  a  strip  of  amazingly  white  cloth  was  bound  round  the  other. 

Up  till  this  time  the  relations  between  Sammy  and  his  mother  and 
the  Memsahib  had  been  perfectly  straightforward  and  orthodox. 

The  Memsahib  earnestly  strove  to  be  counsellor  and  friend  to  her 
servants,  as  a  mistress  should  be.  The  butler’s  wife  regarded  the  Mem¬ 
sahib  with  the  disgust  naturally  felt  for  an  interfering  woman  who 
objects  to  your  flinging  paper,  rags  and  tins  in  front  of  your  own  house, 
or  heaping  garbage  outside  your  own  door ;  otherwise  her  attitude  was 
one  of  utter  indifference.  Sammy,  too,  would  have  been  completely 
indifferent  but  for  his  horror  of  an  uncanny  creature  vaguely  connected 
in  his  mind  with  the  white  horse  in  the  stables — neither  having  any 
colour  in  hair  or  skin,  and  both  belonging  to  the  Sahib.  Even  as  a 
courageous  and  portly  person  of  four  he  would  still  squat  with  sudden 
absorption  over  his  games  in  the  dust  when  she  appeared,  vainly  hoping 
that  she  might  pass  by  without  speaking. 

Now  all  that  was  changed ;  he  stood  up  when  he  saw  her,  shrieking 
“  Talaam,  Memtahib  !  ”  gallantly  thrusting  out  his  little  stomach  and 
applying  one  fat  hand  to  the  middle  of  his  forehead,  the  other  being 
kept  ready  to  receive  any  biscuits  she  had  luckily  been  inspired  to  bring. 

He  also  did  his  best  to  make  Atchamal,  his  sister,  behave  likewise ; 
but  Atchamal,  being  only  two  and  a  female,  could  not  be  broken  of 
whimpering  when  the  horrible  white  hands  came  too  near. 

On  these  everyday  occasions  Sammy  was  lightly  and  comfortably 
clad  in  a  red  string,  while  Atchamal  wore  a  medal.  But  they  had  more 
elaborate  costumes  for  use  at  Kishmash,  when  the  Memsahib  sent  for 
all  the  servants’  children  and  gave  them  presents  from  a  burning  tree, 
or  again  at  Eashtr,  when  she  made  the  peons  hide  nests  of  unusual  but 
agreeably  sweet  eggs  about  the  compound  for  them 
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Sammy  had  hitherto  shared  the  common  weakness  of  mankind  (dis¬ 
tinguished  in  this  from  womankind,  which  enjoys  the  whole  process), 
and,  while  resenting  the  trouble  of  putting  on  his  best  clothes,  had  taken 
glory  to  himself  when  they  were  donned.  He  had  greatly  admired  his 
suit  of  black  sateen  with  trousers  to  the  ground  just  like  the  Sahib’s, 
and  a  white  collar  and  front  sewn  into  the  jacket  (extremely  like  one 
of  the  Memsahib’s  lost  dinner  napkins). 

But  on  the  day  when  his  hand  had  been  dressed  for  the  last  time  he 
electrified  the  company  in  the  butler’s  big  godown  by  remarking  that 
he  wished  for  a  new  suit. 

“  New  clothes,  ugly  one?  ”  said  his  mother  dotingly,  “  when  thou 
hast  not  worn  the  others  half  a  dozen  times?  What  next?  ” 

“  I  want  a  yewiniform  such  as  the  Tahib  has,”  said  Sammy.  “  He 
came  last  night  into  the  Memtahib’s  room  as  1  stood  there.  He  came 
with  anger,  and  said,  ‘  Kwik,  Kwik,’  and  she  sent  me  soon  away;  but 
first  I  looked  well  at  the  yewiniform.  On  the  loins  and  the  legs  it  was 
white,  and  on  the  feet  were  jewels  of  silver,  and  here  ” — he  patted 
his  little  diaphragm — “  was  much  gold.  Like  that  I  must  have  one  for 
next  Kishmash.” 

“  Hear  him!  ”  scoffed  the  ayah;  ”  he  wants  a  uniform  like  that 
in  which  the  Sahib  goes  to  dine  with  the  Lord  Sahib;  no  less.  And 
was  not  the  Sahib  only  last  night  grumbling  at  the  Memsahib  because 
of  the  cost.  Aie,  that  poor  woman  has  much  to  bear.  The  sahibs 
never  leave  their  wives,  as  our  husbands  do,  but  they  stay  with  them 
and  give  trouble,  which  is  worse.” 

She  was  qualified  to  judge,  being  a  deserted  wife. 

“What  matter  the  cost?”  asked  Sammy  superbly.  “Am  I  not 
the  only  son  of  my  father?  ” 

“If  thy  father  is  to  give  alt  thou  askest.  Puny  One,”  said  the 
butler,  “  thou  must  ask  what  thy  father  can  give.”  But  he  looked  at 
his  son  with  a  tenderness  that  would  have  amazed  his  mistress,  for 
Sammy  was  trebly  an  only  son,  two  elder  brothers  having  been  claimed 
by  an  Infant  Mortality  rate  of  seventy-nine  per  thousand. 

Sammy  nodded ;  he  was  not  unreasonable,  and  made  on  the  whole  a 
very  mild  use  of  his  power. 

“  It  is  a  pity  my  hand  is  now  well,”  he  said  thoughtfully;  “  I  should 
have  liked  to  see  the  yewiniform  once  more,  and  also  the  biskeets  were 
good.  She  gave  me  two  this  morning  because  it  was  the  last  time.  She 
is  a  good  woman. 

“  Better  than  thy  mother,  who  has  no  biscuits  to  give,  eh?  ” 

That  afternoon  in  the  bazaar  his  mother  spent  on  biscuits  a  quarter 
of  her  monthly  budget ;  but,  being  ignorant  in  such  matters,  she  bought 
ginger  nuts,  and  Sammy  ungratefully  declared  that  they  burnt  his 
mouth. 

It  was  an  eventful  year.  Soon  after  the  boil  came  a  new  and  delight¬ 
ful  festivity  known  as  Ahmsteece,  a  festivity  of  hitherto  unparalleled 
magnitude,  when  the  Sahib  gave  the  servants  a  sheep  and  a  bag  of 
rice,  and  to  every  man  a  week’s  pay,  and  the  Memsahib  sent  for  the 
children  and  gave  to  each  a  rupee  and  a  new  toy. 
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Toys  were  running  short  in  the  European  shops  by  the  end  of  1918, 
and  Mrs.  Beaton  was  not  able  to  find  the  horse  she  wanted  for  Sammy  : 
as  any  sensible  Englishwoman  would  have  done,  she  bought  what  seemed 
to  her  the  next  best  thing — a  large  and  expensive  donkey,  covered  with 
real  skin. 

She  ought  to  have  known  that  the  donkey  is  a  degrading  and  degraded 
animal,  used  to  carry  the  dhobies’  dirty  clothes-bundles  because  it  is 
unfit  for  any  other  use — but  she  didn’t.  There  are  several  things  for 
an  Englishwoman  to  learn  in  India,  and  she  had  missed  this  one. 

Sammy  personally  admired  the  donkey ;  he  wept  shrilly  when  his 
mother  snatched  it  away,  muttering  comments  on  the  Memsahib  which 
would  have  been  embarrassing  to  any  European  listener.  Her  husband 
was  more  disturbed  by  her  decision  that  the  children  should  use  no 
more  of  the  Memsahib’s  prophylactics  against  the  Bad  Sickness. 

Tins  malady,  otherwise  known  as  the  P'luenza,  had  been  raging  for 
some  weeks,  and  the  Memsahib  was  holding  daily  quinine  parades  for 
servants  and  children,  and  doling  out  bottles  of  Omum  water  which 
they  were  told  to  hold  in  their  mouths  what  time  they  made  strange 
noises,  and  then  spit  out.  She  did  not  insist  on  witnessing  this  per¬ 
formance,  somew  hat  to  Sammy’s  regret ;  he  claimed  to  spit  farther  than 
any  other  child  in  the  compound,  and  would  have  been  pleased  to  display 
the  feat. 

“  For  aught  I  know,  the  water  holds  poison,”  said  Sammy's  mother 
now. 

“  They  use  the  same  themselves,”  said  his  father.  “  Furthermore, 
she  is  not  clever;  she  would  never  have  the  wit  to  think  of  that.  And, 
.see,  it  is  true  that  no  one  who  uses  her  water  has  yet  taken  the  sick¬ 
ness.  Use  it ;  it  costs  us  nothing.” 

He  understood  women,  and  wasted  no  words  on  ineffective  arguments. 

“  And,  moreover,”  added  Sammy,  ”  the  Memtahib  is  a  good  woman ; 
she  gives  a  bi.skeet  after  the  powder.  She  will  do  us  no  harm.” 

Sammy  did  not  as  yet  wholly  understand  women.  This  remark  finally 
turned  the  scale. 

Henceforward  the  Memsahib  sent  for  the  children  in  vain ;  they  were 
invariably  gone  to  bazaar  or  taking  oil  baths  when  she  wanted  to  give 
them  quinine ;  their  lives  seemed  to  be  chiefly  spent  in  these  exercises. 

When  she  became  too  persistent,  and  took  to  appearing  at  the  godown 
door,  quinine  powders  in  one  hand,  Omum  water  in  the  other,  the 
children  were  removed  to  their  grandmother’s  house  in  the  village  half 
a  mile  away. 

Not  even  on  the  morning  when  Sammy’s  head  was  burning,  and  his 
eyelids  heavy,  did  his  mother  relent. 

But  when  the  butler  rushed  home  after  luncheon  next  day,  and 
pushed  his  way  through  a  raucous  crowd  of  sympathisers  to  find  Sammy 
lying  very  small  and  grey,  with  one  hand  across  his  donkey ;  then,  over 
her  shoulder  in  a  choking  voice,  she  said  shortly  : 

“  Fetch  the  Memsahib.” 

On  the  butler’s  face  as  he  turned  and  ran  there  were  mingled  a  great 
relief  and  a  terrified  ”  Has  it  come  to  fAaf?  ’* 
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The  Memsahib  came  in  like  a  mild  but  very  effective  whirlwind,  with 
a  brandy  bottle  and  a  teaspoon  and  a  jug  of  hot  milk,  followed  by  the 
ayah  with  an  armful  of  hot-water  bottles.  One  of  the  audience  was 
sent  to  the  chemist’s,  and  another  to  hospital  with  a  message  for  the 
doctor — the  doctor-sahib  himself — and  the  rest  were  ruthlessly  dismissed. 

That  night,  and  for  seven  subsequent  nights,  Sammy  slept  in  a 
Yewropean  cot  in  the  Memsahib’s  dressing-room,  a  circumstance  of  which 
he  still  boasts,  although  at  the  time,  as  not  infrequently  happens  in  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  which  we  look  back  with  pride,  he  felt  it  extremely 
uncomfortable  and  not  a  little  precarious. 

The  draughts  were  appalling  to  one  accustomed  to  sleep  in  a  godown 
with  door  bolted,  shutters  shut,  and  all  crevices  carefully  stuffed  with 
old  rag.  And  though  the  Yewropean  cot  was  certainly  soft,  the  drop 
to  the  floor,  when  one  peered  over  the  side,  was  simply  terrifying. 
How  could  one  sleep  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice? 

Strangely  enough,  one  did  sleep,  though,  and  soundly,  and  then  what 
an  awakening,  to  a  refection  of  sweet  milk  and  biskeets,  the  advance 
guard  of  half  a  dozen  delicious  meals  ! 

He  returned  to  his  father’s  house  with  unfeigned  regret,  and  his 
intimacy  with  the  Memsahib  grown  out  of  all  reason.  After  the  Fluenza 
one  needs  building  up,  and  it  became  an  understood  thing  that  he  should 
visit  the  big  house  and  partake  of  milk  and  biscuits  every  day  after 
breakfast. 

“It  is  my  hour  for  going  to  the  Memtahib,’’  he  would  say,  and 
swagger  across  the  compound,  rousing  envy  in  the  general  public  and 
a  raging  jealousy  in  the  heart  of  his  mother. 

The  jail  outbreak  was  being  hatched  just  then,  and  the  scheme  was 
naturally  known  of  in  the  bazaar  and  discussed  among  the  Beaton  ser¬ 
vants.  In  the  intervals  of  his  pot-making  in  the  dirt  Sammy  listened 
to  the  discussions  with  a  mild  interest. 

“  If  they  are  lucky,’’  said  the  butler’s  wife,  “  what  then?  ’’ 

“  It  depends,’’  said  her  husband,  “  on  many  things — how  many  rifles 
they  take,  for  one.’’ 

“  And  if  they  get  many,  what  then?  Sahibs  and  Mems  might  Ije 
beaten  or  killed,  with  none  to  hinder,  eh?  ’’ 

“  Maybe.”  He  looked  at  her  in  sudden  inquiry. 

“  How  do  they  kill  Sahibs?  ”  asked  Sammy  eagerly,  coming  nearer 
— “  as  the  cook  kills  chickens?  ” 

His  mother  rubbed  his  head  tenderly,  and  asked  what  was  to  be  done 
with  him  on  the  eventful  night. 

“  He  must  go  to  thy  mother’s  house  the  day  before,  and  thou  also” 

The  vicissitudes  of  the  Sahib  are  not  without  their  embarrassments 
for  his  servants.  The  butler  had  no  fear  of  escaped  prisoners  as  such ; 
whatever  his  opinion  of  individuals,  he  looked  on  convicts  in  the  mass 
as  the  unfortunate  victims  of  an  incomprehensible  European  caprice. 
But  he  knew  as  w'ell  as  his  master  that  every  disturbance  has  a  political 
element  nowadays,  and  any  disturbance  may  take  an  ugly  turn;  he  did 
not  propose  that  any  victorious  band  of  rebels  should  find  him  in  the 
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service  of  an  Englishman,  A  premature  or  unnecessary  withdrawal,  on 
the  other  hand,  might  prove  difficult  to  explain ;  it  was  bound  to  be  a 
situation  requiring  delicate  handling,  easier  to  tackle  with  his  family 
safely  out  of  the  way. 

“  When  the  news  comes,”  said  his  wife,  rather  to  herself  than  him, 
“  I  shall  fetch  the  Memsahib,” 

“Why?”  he  asked,  disturbed. 

“  To  keep  her  safe.”  She  looked  straight  at  him  with  the  Indian 
blink  which  conveys  the  wink  of  the  West. 

“  It  will  be  dangerous,”  he  muttered.  He  dared  not  object  more 
strongly;  she  had  taken  opposition  very  ill  of  late. 

“  My  mother  and  I  will  see  to  that.” 

“  But  yes,”  said  Sammy  eagerly,  sitting  up  on  his  little  haumdies; 
“  it  is  a  good  thought.  Bring  my  Memtahib,  then  I  shall  get  biskeets, 
which  otherwise  I  do  not  get  in  the  house  of  my  grandmother.” 

That  decided  it. 

Mrs.  Beaton  had  been  alarmed  by  noises  in  the  bazaar  at  night  ever 
since  she  arrived  in  India.  At  first  she  had  awakened  her  husband  when 
they  became  too  ominous,  but  a  Government  official  with  a  heavy  port¬ 
folio  is  apt  to  be  unpleasant  when  he  is  awakened  one  night  because 
the  crackers  let  off  in  honour  of  a  Hindu  goddess  have  been  mistaken 
for  gunshots,  the  next  because  the  shouting  of  a  Muhammadan  procession 
has  seemed  to  be  the  outbreak  of  a  riot.  And  Beaton  was  not,  at  best, 
a  gracious-mannered  man.  The  poor  woman  had  grown  to  feel  that  the 
risk  of  a  murderous  surprise  was  on  the  whole  to  be  preferred  to  waking 
George. 

When  a  hand  touched  her  cautiously  through  her  mosquito  net  she 
did  not,  therefore,  call  out  at  once;  she  lay  still,  sickened  by  the 
thumping  of  her  heart,  and  gave  time  to  the  woman  touching  her  to 
whisper  : 

“  Sammy,  Memsahib  !  Memsahib,  Sammy  !  ” 

Sammy  was  ill  again  !  She  slipped  out  of  bed,  decided  against  waking 
George,  and  let  herself  be  led  in  dressing-gown  and  slippers  across  the 
compound. 

It  was  some  minutes  before  she  realised  that  she  was  being  taken  not 
towards  the  godowns  but  to  the  gates.  She  knew  only  one  or  two 
words  of  the  vernacular,  and  the  butler’s  wife  knew  no  English  at  all. 

“  Godown?  ”  she  expostulated,  pointing  in  what  she  took  to  be  that 
direction. 

“  Sammy  !  ”  urged  the  butler’s  wife,  laying  a  hand  on  her  arm. 

They  had  taken  him  out  of  the  compound  again,  tiresome  people  ! 
What  should  she  do?  Having  come  so  far  it  seemed  feeble  to  go  back  ; 
she  followed  the  butler’s  wife  to  the  village,  and  into  the  house. 

Inside  she  peered  round  eagerly,  seeking  for  Sammy.  Yes,  that  was 
surely  he,  curled  up  on  his  mat  in  what  had  every  appearance  of  being 
healthy  normal  sleep.  .  .  . 

At  that  moment  a  cloth  w'as  thrown  over  her  head,  and  she  was  hustled 
into  the  innermost  and  extremely  malodorous  recesses  of  the  hovel. 
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There  her  hands  and  feet  were  tied,  and  with  rancid  oil  and  lamp, 
black,  saffron  and  henna,  she  was  made  into  a  fairly  plausible  imitation 
of  an  Indian  woman ;  as  a  final  precaution  she  was  smothered  beneath  a 
heap  of  dirty  Indian  bedding  about  which  there  was  no  imitation  at  all. 
And  there  for  thirty  hours  she  lay,  fiercely  hissed  into  silence  whenever 
she  attempted  to  move  or  speak.  Was  she  a  prisoner  or  a  protegee} 
And  if  a  protegee,  why?  She  could  give  herself  no  answers,  but  she 
felt  painfully  like  a  prisoner.  Once  or  twice  she  thought  she  heard 
Sammy’s  voice  saying,  each  time  with  growing  despondency,  the  word 
“  Biskeet,”  but  it  was  always  promptly  hushed,  and  beneath  her 
smother  of  coverings  she  could  hardly  be  sure. 

And  then,  on  the  second  morning,  in  walked  the  butler’s  wife;  un¬ 
covered  her  with  a  profound  salaam,  and,  humbly  smiling,  untied  her 
and  helped  her  to  rise.  (Sammy,  running  in,  was  also  instructed  to 
“  salaam  the  Memsahib,”  but,  having  inspected  the  haggard,  dis¬ 
coloured  wTetch  before  him,  backed  away,  shaking  his  head.) 

She  was  led  into  the  front  room,  and  there  the  butler  stood ;  he  looked 
a  little  uneasy,  and  was  twisting  his  toes. 

“  Butler  !  ”  she  gasped,  “  what  is  the  matter?  What  does  this  mean? 
Where  is  the  Sahib  ?  ’  ’ 

“  Please,  your  honour,  the  Sahib  is  doing  well,  thank  you.  He  is 
running  behind  the  prisoners,  but  now  nearly  all  are  caught;  he  will 
be  returning.  And  your  honour  must  excuse  these  ignorant  women  if 
they  .  .  .” 

“  But  why  have  I  been  kept  here  like  this?  Why  was  I  brought 
here?  It’s — it’s — most  .  .  .” 

The  butler  had  fallen  on  his  knees ;  his  wife  and  his  mother-in-law 
and  his  two  sisters-in-law  promptly  did  likewise.  Mrs.  Beaton  had  been 
too  long  in  the  country  to  be  deeply  affected  by  the  fact  that  all  five  wept 
bitterly,  but  Sammy,  younger  and  more  sensitive,  burst  into  a  loud 
howl  of  sympathy. 

“  Memsahib  will  please  excuse,”  sobbed  the  butler,  ”  if  these  poor 
ignorant  women  in  their  love  for  Memsahib  have  done  wrong.  Two 
nights  ago  the  jail  was  burst,  and  they  didn’t  know  what  danger  might 
come,  so  they  dressed  Memsahib  like  a  native  woman  to  keep  her  safe. 
But  they  dared  not  tell  their  plan  to  me,  lest  I  should  be  angry ;  and 
being  too  ignorant  to  speak  English,  they  could  not  explain  to  Mem¬ 
sahib.  Therefore,  they  were  obliged  to  take  strong  precautions.  But 
when  they  saw  that  the  prisoners  only  passed  by,  and  made  no  danger, 
they  were  frightened  of  Memsahib’s  anger.  Therefore,  they  fetched  me 
here  to  explain  to  Memsahib  their  guilt.  The  car  is  waiting.” 

A  more  suspicious  woman  might  have  scented  behind  this  precious 
rigmarole  the  precis  of  the  bazaar  letter  writer  and  essayist;  a  cleverer 
woman  might  have  questioned  whether  the  handling  she  had  received — 
which  was  almost  to  be  described  as  vicious — completely  fitted  the 
story. 

But  one  of  the  assets  of  the  Indian  servant  is  his  power  to  make  the 
European  doubt  the  evidence  of  sight,  hearing,  and  every  other  faculty. 
And  Mrs.  Beaton  was  faint  and  dazed.  Her  only  conscious  emotion 
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was  a  desire  that  they  should  all  rise  from  their  knees  and  cease  to 
make  her  feel  a  fool. 

She  indicated  this,  said — doubtfully — that  she  was  sure  they  had 
meant  well,  and  walked  out  to  the  car,  which  the  butler  had  tactfully 
caused  to  be  closed.  Clutching  her  sari  about  her,  she  climbed  in, 
and  he,  respectfully,  carrying  her  nightgown  and  dressing-gown,  got 
up  beside  the  driver. 

Beaton  had  woken  early  on  the  morning  of  the  trouble  in  the  jail, 
to  find  the  bed  beside  his  empty.  The  news  of  the  outbreak,  brought 
in  with  the  tea,  did  not  make  this  fact  less  remarkable. 

It  is  never  safe  to  assume,  because  a  man  often  makes  his  wife’s 
life  a  burden,  that  he  is  not  therefore  devotedly  attached  to  her.  When 
calls,  search,  and  inquiries  yielded  not  a  particle  of  information, 
Beaton  became  frantic. 

The  only  explanation  of  his  wife’s  disappearance  which  bore  the 
faintest  semblance  of  reason  was  the  possibility  that  a  gang  of  escaping 
prisoners  had  thought  it  worth  while  to  carry  her  off  as  a  hostage.  It 
was  improbable,  but  just  possible,  and  it  was  the  only  theory  that 
offered. 

Beaton  joined  one  of  the  pursuing  parties,  outstripped  them,  rode 
down  a  gang  of  armed  convicts  at  egregious  risk  of  his  life,  helped  to 
round  up  the  stragglers,  questioned,  bribed,  threatened — In  vain. 

He  returned  home  at  last,  in  a  state  of  impotent  frenzy  bordering 
on  madness,  to  find  his  wife  in  her  dressing-room,  rubbing  her  dis¬ 
coloured  face  with  vaseline. 

“  Margaret,”  he  bellowed.  “  Where  have  you  been?  ” 

She  emerged  from  the  towel  with  one  cheek  red  and  the  other  black. 

”  In  the  butler’s  mother-in-law’s  house,”  she  faltered. 

”  What  on  earth  were  you  doing?  ” 

“  J-just  lying  there.” 

The  fact  seemed,  most  unfairly,  as  she  stated  it,  to  imply  blame 
in  her. 

“  Just  lying  there  !  And  how  did  you  get  there?  ” 

‘‘  They  took  me — she  did.  I  mean  the  butler’s  wife.” 

‘‘  T//e  butler's  wife  took  you!  Did  she  carry  you?  And,  however 
you  got  there,  didn’t  it  strike  you  that  I  might  conceivably  take  some 
faint  interest  in  your  whereabouts  ?  You  go  off  like  a  madwoman,  and 
you  never  even  think  of  sending  word  to  me.” 

”  I  couldn’t;  they  wouldn’t  let  me  speak.” 

“  They  wouldn't  let  her  speak!  Her  own  servants  wouldn’t  let  her 
speak  !  And  she  stops  there  comfortably  for  two  days,  and  then  comes 
back  and  begins  to  paint  her  face  !  Couldn’t  you  .  .  .  Don’t  you  .  .  . 
Are  you  .  .  .  And  /  !  .  .  .  Boy  !  Whiskey  and  soda,  and  bath  !  ” 

He  banged  himself  out  of  the  room,  unable  to  find  words  with 
which  to  make  her  realise  her  iniquity.  And  his  absence  was,  in  the 
circumstances,  the  best  thing  the  unfortunate  woman  could  hope  for. 
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She  cried  quietly  for  a  little  while,  and  then,  discovering  that  her  tears 
were  black,  went  on  with  her  washing. 

Soothed  by  food  and  drink  and  bath,  Beaton’s  fury  lessened  a  little 
as  the  day  wore  on.  By  next  morning  he  began  to  believe  that  Mar¬ 
garet  had  really  been  carried  off  by  the  butler’s  wife  on  a  misguided 
impulse  of  gratitude ;  later  in  the  day  he  began  to  conceive  it  possible 
that,  owing  to  supineness,  or  hysteria,  or  some  other  feminine  weak¬ 
ness,  she  had  really  believed  herself  unable  to  communicate  with  111111. 
He  decided,  if  not  to  forgive  her,  at  least  to  speak  to  her  again. 

“  And  now,”  he  said,  “  I  suppose  I  am  expected  to  reward  the 
woman  for  her  precious  interference.  What  do  you  suppose  they  thmk 
it  worth  ?  ’  ’ 

As  Mrs.  Beaton  not  unnaturally  declined  to  suggest  a  sum,  he 
assessed  the  price  of  her  rescue  at  twenty  rupees. 

”  Give  that  to  your  wife,”  he  said  grimly. 

The  butler  took  the  note  in  silence  and  carried  it  with  ostentatious 
reluctance  to  his  godovvn. 

”  It  is  not  well  to  take  money  for  saving  life,”  he  said  to  his  wife, 
“and  I  have  eaten  the  sahib’s  bread  for  fourteen  years;  let  us  give 
this  back  again.  It  is  not  much — I  can  soon  make  it  up  out  of  the  ia 
and  soda  alone.  If  we  return  it  the  bills  can  be  whatever  I  make 
them;  the  Memsahib  will  never  again  say  a  word.” 

His  wife  hesitated ;  twenty  rupees  in  one  pleasant  piece  of  paper 
appeals  to  a  woman  more  than  fifty  that  may  never  be  placed  at  her 
disposal.  Then  a  small  brown  form  intruded  itself,  and  a  little  brown 
hand  was  laid  on  the  paper. 

”  This,”  said  Sammy  joyously,  “  will  buy  my  yewiniform  in  time' 
for  Kishmash  !  ” 

Taking  one  thing  with  another,  Mrs.  Beaton  had  a  bad  time  over 
the  whole  business.  She  finally  came  in  for  bitter  reproaches  when 
Beaton,  offering  his  arm  to  a  very  distinguished  personage,  saw  upon 
the  sleeve  of  his  political  uniform  a  large  and  unmistakable  oil  stain. 
Knowing  nothing  of  the  coat’s  having  been  secretly  borrowed  to  be 
copied  by  Sammy’s  tailor,  she  could  not  even  prove  an  alibi. 

She  did  not  even  jump  to  what  had  happened  w'hen  Sammy  appeared 
at  her  Christmas  tree,  blandly  self-conscious,  in  a  political  uniform, 
complete  from  the  tin  buckles  on  his  shoes,  and  the  worm-like  con¬ 
volutions  of  tinsel  on  his  breast,  to  the  caricature  of  a  cocked  hat  on 
his  head ;  she  was  wholly  taken  up  with  mirth. 

(“  When  the  Memsahib  saw  my  yewiniform,”  said  Sammy,  describ¬ 
ing  the  scene  to  a  friend  in  the  village,  ”  first  she  wept  because  it  was 
more  beautiful  than  the  Sahib’s;  afterwards  she  gave  me  biskeets.”) 

Mrs.  Beaton  is  of  incorrigibly  British  temperament.  She  can  believe 
in  danger  from  unknown  malefactors  and  chimerical  mobs,  but  never 
from  the  servant  within  her  compound. 

It  would  be  u.seless  to  suggest  that  her  “  rescue  ”  was  a  device  for 
placing  her,  bound  hand  and  foot,  at  the  mercy  of  Sammy’s  mother, 
who  had  intended,  in  case  of  the  hoped-for  suspension  of  Law  and 
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Order,  to  satisfy  her  jealous  resentment  very  thoroughly.  That  she 
was  disguised  as  an  Indian,  {a)  as  a  humiliation  to  herself ;  {b)  as  a 
protection  to  her  captors  in  the  remote  chance  of  a  house-to-house 
search  for  Europeans,  when  the  position  would  have  been  liable  to 
misconstruction;  and  (c)  as  a  realistic  “blind”  which  would,  and 
did,  assist  the  subsequent  explanations.  That,  in  short,  for  the  thirty 
hours  she  spent  in  durance  very  vile,  the  biscuits  and  the  donkey  she 
had  given  Sammy  were  mainly  responsible,  and  that  Sammy’s  mother 
remains  for  her  a  potential  source  of  danger. 

As  well  hope  to  induce  her  to  withhold  her  favours  from  Sammy 
in  the  future. 

One  can  only  watch  events  and  trust  to  Sammy’s  someday  outgrowing 
his  passion  for  biscuits.  And  that,  from  all  appearances,  is  a  scnne- 
what  forlorn  hope. 
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THE  DIARY  OF  CHARLES  GREVILLE 
By  S.  M,  Ellis 

Some  public  perturbation  seems  to  have  been  aroused  by  the  publication 
of  the  hitherto  omitted  portions  of  The  Greville  Memoirs,^  and  in  certain 
minds  of  a  desordonne  type  the  question  has  even  occurred  as  to 
whether  this  book  is  not  another  hoax — generated  by  the  success  of 
The  Diary  of  a  Young  Lady  of  Fashion  in  the  Year  1764.-1765,  and 
the  notoriety  of  the  more  reprehensible  Whispering  Gallery.  I  think 
these  doubters  may  be  assured  that  the  new  volume  of  Greville  has  been 
compiled  from  an  authentic  copy  of  the  suppressed  matter  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  for  reliable  persons  have  vouched  for  the  fact  that 
this  copy  was  made  by  a  near  relative  of  Henry  Reeve,  the  original 
editor  of  The  Greville  Memoirs,  and  the  friend  to  whom  the  diarist  left 
the  ninety  volumes  of  his  manuscript  journals  covering  a  period  from 
1817  to  i860. 

Charles  Greville  (1794-1865),  as  a  member  of  the  noble  families  of 
Warwick  and  Portland,  and  therefore  of  the  governing  class  of  his 
time,  and  by  virtue  of  his  office  as  Clerk  to  the  Privy  Council  for  nearly 
forty  years  (1821-1859),  had  exceptional  opportunities  for  hearing  all 
the  inner  history  and  gossip  of  the  Court,  politics,  and  society.  All 
such  matters,  when  they  interested  him,  he  recorded,  intermittently,  in 
his  journals.  He  had  a  certain  sardonic  humour  in  his  temperament 
which  predisposed  him  to  note  the  worst  side  of  human  nature,  its 
pettiness  and  failings ;  but  he  was  not  a  mere  chronicler  of  scandal,  or 
ever  intentionally  malevolent  and  venomous :  he  simply  recorded  his 
first  impressions  of  contemporary  events  and  people,  and  in  the  matter 
of  character  he  probed  deeply  and  exhibited  the  pathological  results 
without  any  reserve  or  compunction.  The  well-known  lines  about  him 
and  his  diary  are  quite  false,  or  the  only  truth  they  contain,  perhaps, 
is  found  in  the  third  and  fourth  lines  : 

For  fifty  years  he  listened  at  the  door, 

And  heard  some  secrets  and  invented  more  ; 

These  he  wrote  down,  and  statesmen,  queens,  and  kings 
Are  all  degraded  into  common  things. 

Though  most  have  passed  away,  some  still  remain 
To  whom  such  scandal  gives  a  needless  pain  ; 

And  though  they  smile  and  say  “  ’Tis  only  Greville,” 

They  wish  him.  Reeve,  and  Longman  at  the  devil. 

The  last  Lord  Holland  recorded  of  his  friend  “  Punch  ”  Greville: 
‘  ‘  He  has  a  shrewd  head  and  some  information,  not  an  atom  of  feeling, 

(i)  The  Greville  Diary,  including  passages  hitherto  withheld  from  publication. 
Edited  by  Philip  Whitwell  Wilson.  In  two  volumes  (Heinemann,  365.  net). 
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but  great  general  good  nature,  or  at  least  pretends  to  have  it.”  That 
seems  to  be  an  apt  portrait  in  a  few  strokes.  As  an  aristocrat,  with  no 
need  for  snobbery,  Greville  did  not  spare  the  highest  personages  in  his 
records,  with  the  result  that  he  laid  bare  the  failings  of  George  the 
Fourth,  William  the  Fourth,  Queen  Victoria,  and  many  lesser  royalties. 
Consequently,  when  Henry  Reeve  published  the  first  instalment  of  the 
Diary  in  1874,  it  was  necessary  to  make  many  excisions  in  order  to 
avoid  wounding  the  susceptibilities  of  Queen  Victoria  and  other  persons 
still  living  at  that  date.  So  far  from  feeling  gratitude  for  this  con¬ 
sideration,  the  Queen  was  furious,  and  wrote — little  witting  of  all 
that  Reeve  had  kindly  omitted  concerning  her — of  “  the  dreadful  in¬ 
discretion  and  DISGRACEFULLY  bad  taste  of  Mr.  Reeve  in  publish¬ 
ing  Mr.  C.  Greville’s  scurrilous  journal.  .  .  The  Queen  hopes  and 
wishes  Mr.  Reeve  will  and  should  know  what  she  thinks  of  such  con¬ 
duct.”  Henry  Reeve  made  a  dignified  and  excellent  reply  in  justification 
of  his  work,  which  he  duly  completed  in  1887.  The  Queen  never  forgave 
him,  and  it  was  owing  to  her.  Professor  Laughton  has  suggested,  that 
Reeve  never  received  the  K.C.B.  to  which  he  was  undoubtedly  entitled 
for  his  long  services  as  Registrar  of  the  Privy  Council.  Incidentally, 
he  was  also  an  able  editor  of  The  Edinburgh  Review. 

With  the  lapse  of  years  it  has  become  possible  and  expedient  to 
publish  the  suppressed  portions  of  Greville’s  Diary,  and  the  work  was 
anticipated  with  great  zest  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  social  history 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  for  here  was  original  material  of  historical 
importance  and  value,  but  requiring  very  competent  and  careful  editing. 
Therefore,  it  is  most  unfortunate  to  find  that  the  work  has  been  edited 
in  the  most  unsuitable  and  unhappy  manner  that  could  be  conceived. 
I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  P.  W.  Wilson  has  devoted  much  time  and  trouble 
to  his  work — he  adverts  to  the  labour  of  his  task  more  than  once ;  but 
he  has  entirely  misapprehended  the  way  and  the  form  in  which  his 
wonderful  material  should  have  been  utilised,  and  he  has  perpetrated 
many  grievous  errors  both  of  fact  and  good  taste.  In  the  first  place 
the  new  portions  of  the  Diary  required  exact  chronological  printing  with 
detailed  annotation,  with  the  addition  in  indented  and  smaller  type  of 
such  extracts  from  the  volumes  previously  published  as  were  necessary 
for  the  coherence  of  the  narrative.  In  such  manner  the  new  matter 
could  have  been  perceived  at  a  glance ;  as  issued  it  is  only  possible 
by  laborious  collation  with  the  earlier  volumes  to  discover  what  is  new 
and  what  is  old.  Mr.  Wilson’s  method  has  been  to  ignore  altogether 
both  chronology  and  coherence ;  he  has  grouped,  by  indifferent  selection, 
various  entries  from  the  Diary,  old  and  new,  interspersed  with  a  flip¬ 
pant,  vulgar  commentary  of  his  own,  in  chapters  to  which  he  has  given 
titles  that  make  the  sensitive  wdnee — “  Cradles  at  Court,”  ”  Books  in 
Breeches,”  ”  Blessing  the  Banns,”  ”  Souls  Set  Free,”  “  An  Angel  as 
Husband,”  “  Men  as  Mice,”  ”  Suicide  and  Sagacity,”  “  Inking  the 
.\ngel,”  and  so  on.  Queen  Victoria  is  called  ”  Cinderella.”  Why? 
Palmerston  is  ”  Peter  Pan,”  Louis  Philippe  ”  Humpty-Dumpty.” 
Again,  why?  I  am  told  these  appalling  captions  suggestive  of  the 
cinema  were  brought  into  use  in  order  to  captivate  the  American  public. 
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as  the  primary  edition  of  the  book  appeared  in  America.  I  decline  to 
believe  that  any  Americans  of  culture  would  relish  such  a  method  of 
presenting  new  historical  material.  One  of  the  most  fastidious  book¬ 
men  I  ever  knew  was  the  late  Adrian  H.  Joline,  of  New  York,  and 
I  could  name  other  Americans  still  living  who  will  vent  anathema  on 
this  vulgarisation  of  an  important  book. 

Attention  has  already  been  called  in  the  Press  to  the  amazing  blunder 
which  the  editor  committed  in  transferring  an  entry  relating  to  the 
King  and  Queen  of  Naples  to  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Prince  Consort : 

September  17,  1855  .  .  .  “  The  Queen,"  he  said,  "  was  going  on  better  than 
formerly ;  not  a  bad-hearted  woman,  and  kept  in  order  by  fear  of  her  husband, 
who  she  thought  would  poison  her,  of  which  he  is  very  capable.” 

Apart  from  the  unique  absurdity  of  attributing  such  an  act  even  in 
thought  to  Prince  Albert,  the  excuse  of  “  a  copyist’s  error  in  dropping 
a  paragraph  ”  is  altogether  inadequate.  No  editor  should  accept  his 
copyist’s  authority  for  such  a  grave  statement  and  label  it  as  only 
to  be  made  public  “  by  the  necessities  of  history  ”  in  Mr.  Wilson’s 
phrase.  I  have  no  space  or  inclination  to  enumerate  Mr.  Wilson’s 
other  blunders  beyond  drawing  attention  to  a  typical  example  at  the 
commencement  of  Chapter  VI : 

It  was  on  June  7,  1818.  .  .  .  His  mad  Majesty  King  George  III  still  lingered 
on  the  throne,  and  of  his  fifteen  children  there  survived  seven  sons  and  a  daughter. 
.  .  .  There  was  living  the  Princess  Emily,  whose  "  virtue  was  not  thought 
immaculate."  And  when  some  question  arose  of  sentries  for  royal  persons,  George 
Selwyn  was  asked  if  she  "  was  to  have  Guards,”  he  retorted,  "  Yes,  ma’am,  one 
every  now  and  then." 

Yet  the  real  facts  were  that  in  1818  there  survived  of  the  family  of 
George  the  Third  seven  sons  and  live  daughters.  There  was  no  Princess 
“  Emily  ”  living,  for  Princess  Amelia  was  the  one  and  only  daughter 
deceased,  she  having  died  in  1810.  Selwyn’s  Rabelaisian  remark  could 
only  refer  to  quite  another  Princess  Amelia  (1711-1786),  the  daughter 
of  George  the  Second,  for  Selwyn  died  in  1791,  when  the  second 
Princess  Amelia  (daughter  of  George  the  Third)  was  but  a  child  of 
eight  years  old. 

Such  is  the  value  of  the  annotation  this  book  does  contain,  and 
fortunately  there  is  not  much  of  it.  Never  a  word  is  given  of  the 
career  of  any  person  mentioned  by  Greville,  and  Mr.  Wilson  does  not 
even  relate  Henry  Reeve’s  vivid  account  of  the  scene  shortly  before 
Charles  Greville’s  death,  when  the  old  man  told  him  of  the  diaries, 
showed  him  the  volumes  standing  in  a  row  on  a  shelf  of  a  bookcase, 
and  asked  him  to  take  charge  of  them  for  future  publication. 

In  spite  of  the  disappointment  one  cannot  but  feel  at  the  form  in 
which  the  new  matter  has  been  presented,  Greville’s  records  preserve 
all  the  interest  that  was  anticipated.  Most  important  is  the  imsparing 
revelation  of  the  intrigues  and  sordid  affairs  of  the  Court  during  the 
first  few  years  of  Queen  Victoria’s  reign,  records  which  refute  finally 
Tennyson’s  egregious  line,  “  Her  Court  was  pure,  her  life  serene.” 
Here  is  now  given  in  some  detail  the  story  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent’s 
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unseemly  connection  with  her  secretary,  Sir  John  Conroy,  a  matter 
that  caused  the  Queen  to  regard  her  mother  with  any  feelings  but  those 
of  respect  and  affection.  “  The  cause  of  the  Queen’s  alienation  from 
the  Duchess  and  hatred  of  Conroy,  the  Duke  said,  was  unquestionably 
owing  to  her  having  witnessed  some  familiarities  between  them.”  On 
the  evidence  of  Stockmar,  when  William  the  Fourth  died,  the  Duchess 
of  Kent  and  Conroy  planned  an  act  near  to  high  treason  : 

Their  objects  were  to  get  a  regency  established  for  a  couple  of  years  on  the 
pretext  of  the  Queen’s  youth  and  inexperience,  and  to  force  her  to  give  a  promise 
in  writing  that  she  would  make  him  (Conroy)  her  private  secretary.  Conroy 
urged  the  Duchess  to  shut  her  up,  and  keep  her  under  duress  till  she  had  extorted 
this  engagement  from  her,  but  the  spirit  of  the  daughter  and  the  timidity  of  the 
mother  prevented  this  plot  taking  effect. 

Greville  relates,  of  course,  Victoria’s  mishandling  of  the  scan¬ 
dalous  affair  of  Lady  Flora  Hastings.  At  the  outset  of  the  reign  he 
had  been  struck  by  the  youthful  Queen’s  modest  bearing  at  her  first 
Council  and  her  entirely  admirable  behaviour.  But  almost  unlimited 
power,  too  early  bestowed  on  a  young  girl  who  had  been  badly  and 
poorly  educated,  soon  spoilt  her  disposition.  She  became  selfish  and 
obstinate,  and  both  her  Ministers  and  young  husband  were  afraid  to 
thwart  her  in  view  of  her  angry  excitement  and  the  resulting  danger  of 
the  terrible  hereditary  mental  trouble  in  her  family. 

In  1839  Greville  wrote  : 

I  had  much  talk  with  Lady  Cowper  about  the  Court.  She  lamented  the 
obstinate  character  of  the  Queen,  from  which  she  thought  that  hereafter  great 
evils  might  be  apprehended.  She  said  that  her  prejudices  and  antipathies  were 
deep  and  strong,  and  her  disposition  very  Pexible.  ...  It  is  very  revolting  to 
hear  of  a  girl  of  nineteen,  albeit  Queen,  pronouncing  an  opinion  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  deciding  what  it  was  his  duty  to  do,  and  that  in 
a  matter  personal  to  herself.  It  is  the  worst  trait  of  her  character  I  have  met 
with,  because  it  is  arrogant,  vain,  and  ungrateful  .  .  .  [and  later  he  terms  the 
Queen  “  a  spoiled  child,  only  intent  upon  the  gratification  of  her  social  predilec¬ 
tions,”  and  insensible  to  “  the  great  duty  she  owes  to  the  country.  .  .  .  She  is 
blinded  by  her  partialities.”] 

One  could  wish  that  Greville  had  given  more  glimpses  of  his  inner 
self,  but  he  is  rarely  personal,  and  his  journal  is  almost  entirely  objec¬ 
tive.  Still  at  times  there  are  touches  of  a  more  intimate  nature,  as  when 
he  cogitates  his  reasons  for  refusing  to  stay  and  dine  with  the  Queen 
at  Windsor  after  a  Council  : 

The  fact  was,  I  was  provoked  that  they  did  not  give  me  notice  (which  certainly 
they  might  as  well  have  done),  and  at  the  notion  that  the  invitation  was  only 
meant  to  extend  to  dinner  and  not  to  bed,  and  this  I  took  as  a  sort  of  affront, 
and  took  it  in  dudgeon,  and  so  I  was  fool  enough  to  come  away,  when  I  should 
have  on  the  whole  preferred  staying,  not  that  I  care  about  Court,  but  it  is  as 
well  to  see  the  whole  thing  for  once. 

This  has  quite  a  Pepysian  quality  of  plaintive  introspection. 
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By  J.  a.  T.  Lloyd 

L’Italie  Fasciste  ou  l’Autre  Danger.  By  Ludovic  Naudeau.  (Paris. 

Flammarion.  12  fr.) 

M.  Ludovic  Naudeau  is  a  student  of  racial  psychology  quite  out  of 
the  ordinary,  whose  habit  it  is  to  probe  beneath  the  surface  whether  he 
is  dealing  with  the  soul  of  modern  Japan  or  that  of  Soviet  Russia.  It 
is,  then,  with  genuine  and  unusual  interest  that  one  follows  his  close, 
impartial  reading  of  Mussolini’s  Italy.  No  one  appreciates  more  readily 
than  he  what  Fascism  has  already  accomplished — order,  faith  in  the 
future,  economic  recovery,  the  transformation,  in  short,  of  a  people  on 
the  verge  of  disintegration  into  a  strong  and  seemingly  united  nation. 
All  this  leaps  to  the  eye  of  this  French  enquirer,  but  what,  he  asks  him¬ 
self,  lies  beneath  this  dictated  cohesion?  Italy  has  emerged  a  victor 
from  the  recent  war,  but  the  Italians  seem  to  him  profoundly  discontented 
with  victory.  He  sees  a  people  increasing  in  population  and  conse¬ 
quently  compelled  to  expand,  and  he  asks  himself  in  what  direction? 
He  sees  a  people  keyed  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  self-conscious,  national 
discipline,  and  he  is  compelled  to  infer  from  this  a  national  goal  as  yet 
undeclared  to  the  chancelleries. 

Italy,  in  short,  appears  to  this  observer  to  have  become  intensely 
national,  and  he  refuses  to  be  blind  to  the  historic  lessons  of  such 
intensified  nationalism  all  over  Europe.  And  whether  he  is  tracing  the 
external  policy  of  Fascism  or  its  social  policy,  whether  he  is  examining 
its  economics,  or  its  strength  on  land  and  sea,  there  seems  to  be  on 
his  lips  a  direct  question  to  the  Dictator  :  “  Quo  vadis?  ”  It  is  impos¬ 
sible,  indeed,  to  read  this  book  without  one’s  mind  reverting  to  pre-VVar 
Germany,  for  the  national  spirit  is  seen  pervading  every  aspect  of 
Italian  life,  even  the  Church.  But  the  domination  of  the  dictator  goes 
deeper  than  German  absolutism  ever  went ;  there  is  no  opposition 
throughout  the  whole  Press  of  modern  Italy.  In  profound  peace,  M. 
Naudeau  contends,  the  tendency  of  Italy  is  towards  war ;  the  very  virtues 
of  the  system,  the  self-conscious  harking  back  to  the  glories  of  antiquity, 
the  self-conscious  and  self-denying  belief  in  a  strangely  renewed  destiny, 
all  seem  to  this  French  observer  to  point  in  the  same  menacing  direction  ; 
“  Unilateral,  r^serv^  a  I’ltalie,  le  fascisme,  veritable  culture  de  la  force, 
est  un  danger  pour  les  democraties  voisines.  Plus  il  discipline  I’ltalie 
plus  il  la  discipline  dans  un  sens  hostile  aux  etrangers.  R^iproque, 
g4n4ralis4  a  toute  1’ Europe,  le  fascisme  asservirait  la  civilisation  occi¬ 
dental  au  nationalisme  le  plus  fanatique  et  il  la  vouerait  a  la  fatalite 
d’un  effrene  bellicisme.”  M.  Naudeau’s  argument  may  be  pessimistic, 
but  it  is  neither  lightly  weighed  nor  undocumented,  and  the  most  voluble 
may  well  pause  before  answering  what  emerges  as  perhaps  the  final  ques¬ 
tion  of  a  book  replete  with  questions  :  What  would  happen  if  to-morrow 
there  were  a  dictator  in  Paris,  in  Berlin,  in  London,  as  there  is  now  in 
Rome? 
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Napoleon  and  His  Women  Friends.  By  Gertrude  Aretz.  Translated 
by  Eden  and  Cedar  Paul.  (Allen  and  Unwin.  26s.  net.) 

This  book  cannot  be  dismissed  as  a  mere  rechauffe  of  love  stories 
associated  with  Napoleon.  The  author  has  gone  far  deeper  than  that 
in  regard  to  what  one  may  call  the  Odyssey  as  opposed  to  the  Iliad  of 
the  Legend.  In  action  the  hero  was  to  run  the  full  gamut  of  human 
experience  from  obscurity,  through  phase  after  phase  of  more  than 
imperial  triumph,  back  again  to  obscurity.  In  his  Voyage  Sentimental 
it  was  to  be  curiously  the  same.  The  impoverished  lieutenant  was  to 
find  in  Caroline  du  Colombier  the  sort  of  heroine  that  Turgenev  evokes 
so  often  in  his  earlier  novels.  The  future  conqueror  of  Austerlitz  would 
often  talk  of  Caroline  to  his  compatriots  in  St.  Helena :  “  We  used  to 
make  assignations.  Especially  do  I  remember  one  in  summer  at  day¬ 
break.  You’ll  hardly  believe  me,  but  we  found  all  our  happiness,  on 
this  occasion,  in  eating  cherries  together.” 

Napoleon  was  to  pass  on  to  very  different  romances,  was  to  experience 
almost  every  aspect  of  femininity,  from  Josephine  to  Marie  Louise,  from 
Pauline  Foures  to  Josephine  Duchesnois,  from  Giuseppina  Grassini  to 
Marie  Walewska,  the  Polish  patriot  who  alone  relieved  for  the  Emperor 
the  tedium  of  Elba.  Yet,  as  though  he  were  bound  in  love  as  in  war 
to  the  foredestined  parabola  of  his  glory,  Napoleon  was  to  end  his 
amatory  Odyssey  almost  exactly  as  he  had  commenced  it.  For  he  was 
to  find,  when  all  else  in  the  glittering  world  seemed  to  have  failed  him, 
distraction  in  the  innocent  mischief  of  Betsy  Balcombe,  a  young  English 
girl  in  her  early  teens. 

At  first  the  prisoner  of  St.  Helena  frightened  Betsy,  but  very  soon 
•she  began  to  treat  him  entirely  en  egal,  asking  him  very  awkward  ques¬ 
tions,  particularly  when  he  examined  her  in  geography.  Asked  the 
name  of  the  capital  of  Russia,  for  instance,  Betsy  replied,  “  St.  Peters¬ 
burg;  Moscow  formerly,”  an  answer  which  led  to  the  following  : 

‘‘  Qui  I’a  brflle?  ” 

Once  more  Betsy  was  seized  with  alarm,  and  she  was  unahle  to  utter  a  .syllahle, 
for  she  was  afraid  she  would  make  him  angry  if  she  said  what  she  thought. 
Then  he  repeated  his  question,  and  the  girl  stammered:  “  I  do  not  know,  sir,’’ 
N’apoleon  laughed  heartily,  and  said  : 

“  Oui,  oui,  vous  savez  trfes  hien,  c’est  moi  qui  I’ai  hrflle.” 

Seeing  that  he  was  in  good  humour,  Betsy  recovered  her  composure,  and  holdly 
rejoined  : 

“  1  believe,  sir,  that  the  Russians  burned  it  to  get  rid  of  the  French.” 

He  laughed  again,  and  seemed  pleased  that  Betsy  knew  anything  of  the  matter. 
.\  friendship  between  the  pair  had  been  struck  up. 

The  tragedy  of  Elba  had  been  amply  relieved  by  the  most  subtle 
comedy  ever  played  by  human  actors;  the  tragedy  of  St.  Helena  was  to 
l)e  relieved  at  all  events  by  farce.  The  Emperor  was  not  always 
shadowed  by  the  atmosphere  of  Les  Chdtiments,  and  it  is  to  this  spirited 
little  tomboy,  Betsy  Balcombe,  that  he  owed  the  slight  alleviation  of  the 
final  phase.  For  the  rest,  Napoleon  and  His  Women  Friends,  includ¬ 
ing  as  it  does  many  women  with  whom  the  Emperor  ”  never  even 
flirted  ”  is  consistently  interesting  and  quite  untainted  by  international 
hatred. 
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NEW  BOOKS 


The  Blessing  of  Pan.  By  Lord  Dunsany.  (Putnam.  7s.  6d. 
net.) 

What  strikes  one  sharply,  in  reading  this  beautiful  fantasy  of  the 
renewed  dominion  of  Pan  over  the  English  village  of  Welding,  is  the 
author’s  power  of  evoking  the  personalities  of  ordinary  humdrum  folk. 
Tommy  Duffin,  the  farmer’s  son,  who  has  recaptured  the  lost  music 
of  Pan,  the  plump,  greying  clergyman,  Elderick  Anwrel,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  defend  the  village  from  this  haunting  alien  music,  are  as  natural 
as  human  beings  can  be.  So,  too,  are  the  different  clerics  to  whom 
Anwrel  goes  for  comfort  in  his  bewilderment — usually  only  to  be  urged 
to  pay  more  attention  to  village  cricket.  It  is,  on  the  surface,  all  so 
safe  and  ordinary,  and  yet  the  most  matter-of-fact  reader  will  feel  him¬ 
self  captivated  by  the  wooing  spell  of  Pan  from  the  slopes  above  the 
English  village.  Everyone  yields  at  last,  including  Anwrel  himself, 
so  strong  is  the  strange  lure  of  the  past  against  which  no  level-headed 
bishop  on  earth  can  prevail.  And  to  the  ancient  pagan  god  Anwrel,  the 
clergyman  of  Wolding,  sacrifices  a  bull  in  the  presence  of  his  almost 
hypnotised  parishioners.  The  author  has  himself  captured  the  magic 
of  Pan  in  these  pages  so  surely  that  this  pagan  sacrifice  by  the  Christian 
priest  seems  inevitable.  Certainly,  Loid  Dunsany  has  caught  the 
ancient  significance  of  “I,  Pan,  of  all  the  Arcadian  valleys, 
King  ...”  and  there  can  be  no  going  back  into  the  old,  tried  ways 
for  the  village  of  Wolding. 


♦**  The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  any 
manuscripts ;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either  stamps  or 
a  stamped  envelope  he  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 

It  is  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  he  type- 
written. 

The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  acceptance  of  an 
article. 
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